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Description 

From intramurals to intercollegiate competition, the University of Nevada has long offered its students the 
opportunity to pursue their love of athletics along with their studies. However, for many years, athletic opportunities 
for young women were accompanied by challenges ranging from early beliefs about their physical limitations to a 
lack of resources and facilities. By the mid-20th century, increasing enrollment and shifts in social norms began to 
lift many barriers, and yet female athletes and their coaches continued to struggle for funding and support equal 
to that of their male counterparts. 

With the passage of Title IX in 1972, university athletics programs, like countless other programs nationwide, were 
mandated to level the playing field for men and women. While the results were not immediate, and some methods 
met with resistance, a spirit of change began to sweep through campuses everywhere, and Nevada was no exception. 

Here, through interviews conducted by the University of Nevada Oral History Program (UNOHP) in 2007-2008, 
former student athletes, coaches, university administrators and others vividly describe the struggles and successes of 
the women’s athletics program at the University of Nevada from the 1960s onward. From sleeping on the floors of 
their competitors’ gymnasiums to celebrating national championships, these athletes show their indomitable spirit. 
Coaches share their deep passion for helping each team to reach its full potential, as well as ongoing frustration 
about budgets and resources. Administrators reveal the complexities of implementing sweeping programmatic 
changes, and loyal community members demonstrate their unwavering commitment to supporting and promoting 
the accomplishments of the young student athletes who simply want to compete. 

Through the years, as scholarships for women increase, facilities improve, and resources multiply, the road becomes 
smoother, although challenges remain. Woven together, these individual recollections create a richly evocative 
tapestry of voices, bringing to life the remarkable story of women’s athletics at the University of Nevada. 
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Preface 


The contents of this book are derived from transcripts of oral history interviews 
conducted by the staff of the University of Nevada Oral History Program (UNOHP). The 
project began in 2005 with the decision of Pack PAWS—the booster, fundraising, and 
watchdog organization affiliated with the University of Nevada womens intercollegiate 
athletics program—to produce a history of womens intercollegiate athletics at Nevada. 
Of particular interest was how womens athletics was impacted by the enactment of Title 
IX, as well as the events that led up to and followed that important piece of legislation. 
Because so many pivotal figures from this era were still available, the decision was made 
to pursue an oral history project, leading to the involvement of the UNOHP. 

Founded in 1964, the UNOHP records and collects interviews that address 
significant topics in Nevada’s remembered past. The programs chroniclers are primary 
sources: people who participated in or directly witnessed the events and phenomena 
that are the subjects of the interviews. Following precedent established by Allan Nevins 
at Columbia University in 1948, and perpetuated since by academic programs such as 
ours, these recorded interviews and their transcripts are called oral histories. 

The majority of the interviews excerpted here were conducted by Mary A. Larson 
and Allison Tracy, with additional interviews by Tom King, between April 2007 and 
August 2008, generating a total of more than 100 hours of recordings with 48 different 
chroniclers. These chroniclers were selected by UNOHP staff in consultation with 
an advisory board consisting of representatives of Pack PAWS, University of Nevada 
Athletics, and former university administrators with close ties to the program. The goal 
was to reach a representative cross-section of student athletes, coaches, administrators, 
and involved community members who could share a wide range of experiences related 
to womens athletics at the university. Their recollections about the University of Nevada 
reach back, in some cases, to the 1940s, and extend through 2008. 

In order to more effectively convey the story of womens intercollegiate athletics 
in this book, the editors have excerpted sections from the interviews and arranged 
them thematically and chronologically. The complete interviews contain much more 
material relating to the individual chroniclers’ lives, their early exposure to sports, and 
experiences at the University of Nevada and elsewhere. Complete transcripts of the full 
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interviews are available through the UNOHP, where recordings of the interviews may 
also be heard by appointment. 

The text in this volume is crafted from the verbatim transcripts of the interviews 
conducted for this project, but it has been edited for clarity, while remaining faithful to 
the transcripts’ contents, and adhering as closely as possible to the chroniclers’ spoken 
words. To add context to written representations of the spoken word, the UNOHP uses 
certain editorial conventions. Laughter is represented with [laughter] at the end of a 
sentence in which it occurs, and ellipses are used to indicate that a statement has been 
interrupted or is incomplete. . . or there is a pause for dramatic effect. Additionally, 
bracketed ellipses [....] are used here to indicate where excerpts were reorganized to 
group similar topics together. 

As with all of our oral histories, while we can vouch for the authenticity of the 
oral history excerpts, we advise readers to keep in mind that the book is comprised of 
personal accounts of remembered pasts, and we do not claim that the recollections are 
entirely free of error. We can state, however, that the transcripts accurately reflect the 
oral history recordings on which they were based. All statements made here constitute 
the remembrance or opinions of the individuals who were interviewed, and not 
necessarily the opinions of the UNOHP. 

This project had some particular hurdles to surmount, appearing at a transitional 
time in the administration of the UNOHP, and spanning the directorships of three 
individuals: Dr. Tom King, who retired in January 2009 after 25 years as director; Dr. 
Mary Larson, who departed the program in June 2009 after eleven years to head the 
Oklahoma Oral History Research Program at Oklahoma State University; and Dr. 
Alicia Barber, who was hired as director upon Mary’s departure. During this period, 
the program also experienced a major reduction in funding and staff due to Nevada’s 
statewide budget crisis, and became administratively housed in the Department of 
History. Allison Tracy, who had worked previously for the program but departed for 
graduate school in 2008, returned as the UNOHP’s coordinator in June 2009. Selection 
of excerpts for this volume was conducted by Mary Larson, Allison Tracy, and Alicia 
Barber. Photo selection was handled by Allison Tracy, Jeana Bertoldi, and Amy O’Brien, 
and Allison Tracy completed the layout. 

This expansive project was made possible by the generosity of several major donors. 
The early stages were funded by contributions from the members of Pack PAWS, with 
a major contribution from Cecilia Lee. Its completion was ensured by the timely 
intervention of Cary Groth, Director of Intercollegiate Athletics at the University of 
Nevada, who provided a significant contribution from University of Nevada Athletics. 
Additional support came from Tom King. 

We are immensely grateful to the members of the project’s advisory board—Joe 
Crowley, Cary Groth, Lue Lilly, Jean Perry, Angie Taylor, Dick Trachok, and Jim 
Kidder—as well as Tekla Martin, for their advice, knowledge, and support. Special 
thanks to the staff of Special Collections at the University of Nevada’s Mathewson-IGT 
Knowledge Center and the University of Nevada Athletics communications staff, both 
of whom provided free and open access to their photographic archives. 

Finally, this book would never have appeared without the tireless efforts of Jim 
Kidder, chair of the advisory board and one-man cheering section—an energetic and 
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diplomatic soul who gently but firmly shepherded the project through from start to 
finish. We would all like to express our sincere gratitude to him for his assistance, 
guidance, and abiding good humor. 


Alicia Barber, Mary A. Larson, and Allison Tracy 

UNOHP 
December 2010 




Introduction 


Athletic competition began at the University of Nevada during the 1898-99 school year. 
The first victory in varsity intercollegiate competition came that year when Nevada beat 
Stanford, 3-2. The sport was basketball. The players were women. Just a fewyears earlier, 
Senda Berenson, a young physical education teacher at Smith College, had introduced 
the game of basketball to her classes with no intention that it become an engine of 
competition between colleges, or even within them. A recreational activity for female 
students is what Ms. Berenson had in mind, with one class playing against another 
simply as a form of exercise. But by the second year at Smith (1894-95), the gymnasium 
stands were full of cheering fans, the contest was very much a serious competition, and 
victory was followed by a major celebration in town. Despite Berenson’s desire to the 
contrary, womens basketball expanded quickly across the nation as a competitive sport. 
That is how the University of Nevada memorably came to take the measure of Stanford 
in the winter of 1899. 

In the decades that followed, sports for girls and women were overlaid with a strong 
emphasis on protecting the health of the players. To some female physical education 
professionals, intercollegiate competition was something to be discouraged. In their 
minds, sports could provide a valuable opportunity for exercise, recreation, improved 
health, and socializing, but nothing more. That perspective governed athletics for 
women in the nations high schools and higher education institutions for much of the 
twentieth century. In the same time period, certain physical education classes emerged 
nationwide as required courses, for both men and women. Through these classes and 
related activities, athletic competition for females became increasingly common on 
some campuses and, notwithstanding major efforts at containment, grew in importance 
as the century wore on. 

This oral history illustrates the growing challenges to the dominant philosophy 
regarding sports for women, as they affected womens athletics at the University of 
Nevada, particularly over the course of the last 50 years. The athletes themselves narrate 
much of the story of this period. But coaches, teachers, athletic directors and university 
administrators are represented here as well, along with community leaders whose 
involvement, influence, and support became critical instruments of change. 

The story began long before today’s memories can reach, with that 1899 victory at 
Stanford, and continued with the appointment of Elsa Sameth to direct the university’s 
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physical education program for female students, in 1913. Ruth Russell joined Sameth 
in 1939, and during her 30-year tenure, became a person of great consequence for 
generations of female student athletes at Nevada. It was on Dr. Russell’s watch that 
womens athletics, including games against teams from other colleges and universities, 
began a revival, mirroring the emphasis on competition increasingly evident in womens 
programs across the country. Some of Russell’s students come forward in this volume to 
tell of her many contributions. 

Luella Lilly, a fine athlete herself and champion of the cause of intercollegiate 
competition, replaced Professor Russell and, for the better part of a decade, had a 
substantial impact on the women’s program. Her recollections and observations and 
those of women she coached and taught are a key component of this history. She played 
many roles during her time on campus (1969-1976), serving not only as coach and 
teacher but also as trainer, counselor, administrator, and occasional bus driver. 

It was three years into Dr. Lilly’s tenure at Nevada that Title IX was passed and 
began to exert a national influence. Although signed into law in 1972, Title IX would 
not begin to be enforced in earnest for some time, due to a number of legal challenges 
and clarifications. Over the next two decades, cases such as Grove City College v. Bell and 
others muddied the waters and made compliance with Title IX a confusing and moving 
target, in part because the level of enforcement varied with succeeding presidential 
administrations. 

A few years after Dr. Lilly’s departure, I became the president of the university. I had 
been on the faculty since 1966, had met Ruth Russell, knew Lue Lilly reasonably well, 
and loved college sports, but had relatively little knowledge of the history of women’s 
athletics programs. I was born and raised in Iowa, where girls’ high school basketball 
held major spectator and media interest. Although among the spectators, I recall noting 
how different the rules were in the girls’ game (a limit on the number of dribbles allowed, 
for example). In my college years, as student and professor, I had seldom watched a 
women’s sporting event. I had not followed the early struggles in the implementation of 
Title IX and, until my appointment as president, had been largely unaware of the types 
of budget, facility, travel, scholarship, publicity, and other challenges our female student 
athletes and their coaches had faced. My education was soon to begin. 

A year after I became president, our women’s swimming and diving team won the 
small college national championship sponsored by the Association of Intercollegiate 
Athletics for Women (AIAW). The event was held on the Nevada campus. I was present 
for parts of it. The morning after we became champions, despite the best efforts of 
Coach Jerry Ballew, no story of our success appeared in the local newspaper. A national 
championship! No story! This was a wake-up call for me. 

As if I needed more, there were the annual NCAA conventions I attended in the 
late 1970s and early 1980s, at which Title IX was a topic much on the minds of the 
delegates (almost all males) and their association. Fear was the dominant feeling in 
the convention hall and hallways, because of the potential financial impacts of the 
legislation. Perforce, my own interest and involvement grew. On an ironic historical 
note, in spite of the trepidation on the national level during this time, it was then that 
the NCAA decided to finally become involved with women’s athletics. The organization 
began to challenge the AIAW for governance of women’s athletics for the first time, 
sponsoring its inaugural women’s championships in 1981. 
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Around the country, from district courts to the U.S. Congress, Title IX was often 
in the headlines, and the NCAA became increasingly attentive to its implications and 
interpretations. I began to be very active in the work of the organization at about 
this time, and the Nevada campus was stirring as well. Chris Ault was appointed as 
athletics director in 1986, with instructions to place a high priority on the development 
and funding of womens teams. Over the next few years, Angela Taylor worked her 
way up in the department, to the position of associate director and senior woman 
administrator. By the early 1990s, another important court case had been filed on the 
national level ( Cohen v. Brown University, in 1992), and on the local level, a support 
group for womens athletics called Pack PAWS was formed, which became instrumental 
in supporting womens sports at the university. 

My own involvement in the NCAA at about this time included the chairmanship 
of a committee that assembled a certification policy for Division I member institutions, 
a type of required accreditation that included a standard for gender equity. That 
policy was set in place by vote at the 1993 NCAA Convention, one at which I was also 
elected to serve a two-year term as the organizations president. Assumption of that 
position put welcome pressure on me to ensure that our womens programs would be 
further enhanced. Before the 1990s were over, Nevada regents, governors, and the state 
legislature began to demonstrate an interest in Title IX and in state financial assistance, 
and private donors came forward to help as well. 

All of these matters are covered in the commentaries that follow, notably in 
terms of the impacts experienced by our student athletes. Ultimately, their patience 
and determination led to greater recognition and success for womens athletics at the 
university. The help of so many others, vividly described in this volume, was imperative 
in getting the university where it needed to go. Donors in particular were instrumental- 
Dixie May, the Cord, Redfield, and Wiegand Foundations, Nazir and Mary Ansari, Lynn 
Bremer, Christina Hixson and the Lied Foundation Trust, and others were generous 
supporters. 

For years, the Ansaris contributed to the success of our Salute to Champions annual 
dinners, celebrating the accomplishments of our women’s teams. These dinners featured 
celebrity speakers such as Jackie Joyner-Kersee, Robin Roberts, and Julie Foudy. In the 
same period, the number of female coaches increased. In 2004, Cary Groth became the 
director of athletics at Nevada, one of only six women in that position at the time among 
the 119 Division I-A institutions in the country. Later in this century’s first decade, the 
University of Nevada was recognized twice as the nation’s number one higher education 
institution in complying with the standards of Title IX. The people who tell their stories 
in the pages that follow are the folks who made that signal accomplishment possible. 
Their testimonies make for great reading. They are the raw material from which this 
history is made. 


Dr. Joseph N. Crowley 
President and Professor of Political Science Emeritus 
University of Nevada, Reno 
December 2010 
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Arriving at Nevada with an extensive background of high school and club coaching 
around the country, Mike Anderson became the coach for Nevada’s womens swimming 
and diving team in 1989. He remained with the university until 2000. 

Chris Ault rose from the position of football coach to that of athletic director, although 
continuing to simultaneously serve as football coach and A.D. for a number of years. In 
2004, he resigned as A.D. and returned to coaching the football team full time. 

Kristen Avansino joined the faculty of the University of Nevada as a tenure-track dance 
professor in 1971, developing the dance program during her years on campus. The 
dance program, during those years, was a part of the Physical Education Department. 

Suzanne Bach worked in the Athletic Department prior to becoming Chris Ault’s 
executive secretary after his appointment as athletic director in 1986. She later became 
the compliance coordinator and stayed in that position until February of 1999. 

Jerry Ballew was Nevada’s women’s swimming and diving coach from 1976 to 1983 and 
again for the 1985-1986 season. His 1979 team won the AIAW Small College National 
Championship. He taught in the Physical Education department as an instructor and 
then a professor from 1976 until his retirement in 2006. 

Lynn Bremer had been a teacher and resource specialist, a Peace Corps volunteer, and 
a founding member of the Nevada Women’s History Project before donating money to 
fund the Bremer Study Center in 1994. 

Charlene Bybee entered the University of Nevada in 1972 and competed as a gymnast 
during her college career. In later years, she became active with the Pack PAWS booster 
group. 

A 1975 graduate of the University of Nevada, Kevin Christensen coached women’s 
cross-country from 1978-1980 and men’s skiing and women’s club skiing from 1977- 
1980. He also developed women’s track as a club sport during his time as coach. 
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Mary Conklin was hired as the director of development for womens athletics in 1996. 
After she left the university, she remained active in Pack PAWS, serving as president of 
the organization. 

Valerie Cooke, now a federal magistrate, became an early member of Pack PAWS 
through her involvement with the Northern Nevada Women Lawyers Association. 

Laurie Crom became involved in sports her junior year at the University of Nevada and 
competed in cross-country and track between 1978 and 1981. 

Joe Crowley was a faculty member at Nevada from 1966 until 1978, when he became 
interim president of the university. He formally took the reins as president the following 
year, retiring from that position in 2001 after a record-setting term of 23 years. In 
addition to his administrative leadership at the university, he headed the NCAA from 
1993 to 1995, and his service in that position significantly affected Nevada women’s 
athletics. 

A swimmer at Nevada from 1990-1992, Wendy Damonte would later become involved 
in Pack PAWS and serve as that organizations president. 

A ranked player herself, Elaine Deller-Tone had an extensive and varied background in 
tennis when she took over the Nevada womens tennis program in 1977. She remained 
with the team until 1984. 

Cindy Fox became the senior woman administrator for Nevada athletics in 2000, 
having previously served as associate athletics director and senior woman administrator 
at Kansas State University. She remained at Nevada in the role of executive associate 
athletics director until 2009. 

Debbie Fuetsch competed on Nevada’s tennis team from 1980 to 1982. She left after 
her sophomore year to focus on academics. She later became a member of Pack PAWS. 

A multi-sport athlete in high school, Kerri Garcia was already a ranked player in 
the California system when she joined Nevada’s tennis team. She competed for the 
university from 1988 to 1992 and later became involved with Pack PAWS. 

Michelle Gardner had coached at the high school and college levels and played 
professional softball prior to coaching women’s softball at Nevada from 2002 to 2008. 
She was named WAC Coach of the Year in 2008. 

Ada Gee had coached at numerous colleges prior to becoming the women’s basketball 
coach at Nevada in 1993, a position she held until 2003. 

In 1994, Cary Groth became the athletic director at her alma mater, Northern Illinois 
University, thus becoming one of the few female, Division-I A.D.’s in the United States. 
She retained that distinction when she was hired as the athletic director at Nevada in 
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2004. Among other honors, Groth served as the president of the National Association 
of Collegiate Women Athletic Administrators from 1994-1995. 

A West Point graduate and military officer, Fred Harvey came to Reno in 1992 as a 
professor of military science for the ROTC detachment at the University of Nevada. He 
took over coaching the rifle team, turning it into an NCAA program in 1995 that went 
on to success and national rankings. 

A longtime faculty member in the Political Science Department at the University of 
Nevada, Eric Herzik was chair of the Intercollegiate Athletics Board from 1993-1998, 
and continued to serve on the board until 1999. 

Pat Hixson entered Nevada as a freshman in 1973, the year after Title IX passed. She 
played softball, basketball, and volleyball while in college, and went on to coach the 
womens softball team at Nevada from 1978 until it was disbanded in 1988. 

A coach and faculty member at Drew University beginning in 1959, Madeline Kenyon 
was the first womens athletic director at Drew and later became the first female there to 
head both men’s and womens programs as athletic director. After retirement, she and 
her husband moved to the Reno area where she became acquainted with Pack PAWS. 

Jim Kidder served in the university administration, beginning in 1983 as the director of 
Planning, Budget and Analysis (PB&A). After retiring from the university as associate 
vice president of PB&A, he became an active member of Pack PAWS and was central to 
the creation of the Women’s Athletics Oral History Project. 

An assistant coach with the men’s and women’s track teams between 1991 and 1994, 
Curt Kraft became the coach of women’s track in 1994. He led the program until 2004. 

John Legarza served from 1975-1994 as the men’s golf coach at the University of 
Nevada, and as the women’s golf coach from 1977-1978. He was the coordinator for 
women’s athletics from 1979 to 1984. Before that, he earned his master’s degree at UNR 
in 1961. 

Lue Lilly, an avid athlete her whole life, became a faculty member and chair of the 
women’s Physical Education department at the University of Nevada in 1969. She went 
on to also chair women’s athletics until she left the university in 1976. 

Chinese swimmer Limin Liu had won a world championship and set records on an 
international level before becoming an Olympic medalist at the 1996 games in Atlanta. 
She competed for Nevada in 1999 and 2000 and put her name in the NCAA record 
books in the process. 

Ali McKnight competed for Nevada in track and field from 1990 to 1995. A two-time 
NCAA Heptathlon All-American, she set two new NCAA records, three conference 
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records, and won Big West Conference Female Athlete of the Year twice. She was 
inducted into Nevada’s Athletics Hall of Fame in 2006. 

Victoria Mendoza became actively involved with Pack PAWS as a member of the 
Northern Nevada Women Lawyers Association. Specializing in family law, her 
involvement with gender-equity activities has given her a chance to develop her interest 
in Title IX issues as well. 

Pat Miltenberger entered the University of Nevada as a freshman in 1964 and was a 
multi-sport athlete who was also involved in leadership roles on campus. Years later, 
she would return to UNR as an administrator and serve as vice president for student 
services. 

Lane Murray played college ball at Stanford and became well-known on the beach 
volleyball circuit, appearing on the cover of Volleyball magazine her sophomore 
year. After graduation she coached at the Charles Wright Academy and Green River 
Community College, both in Washington, before coaching volleyball at Nevada from 
1985-1989. 

In 1990, Jean Perry became the founding dean of what was then called the College 
of Human and Community Sciences at the University of Nevada. She served in 
that position until 2006, when she was named special assistant to the president for 
athletics academics and compliance and, at the same time, became the faculty athletics 
representative to the NCAA. 

Kurt Richter came to the University of Nevada as a coach in 1987. He coached both 
the women’s and men’s tennis teams until 1998, when a second coach was brought in. 
Richter continued to lead the women’s team until 2005. 

Coming from the University of California, Devin Scruggs arrived at Nevada in 1997 
as the volleyball coach. In only her second season, the volleyball team made it to the 
NCAA tournament, marking a Nevada first. 

Rayona Sharpnack was a multi-sport athlete during her years at the University of 
Nevada, having arrived as a freshman in 1969. She went on to a career in professional 
softball and later founded the Institute for Women’s Leadership. 

Coming from a background of competitive skiing in Colorado and coaching the 
Flagstaff Ski Team in Arizona, Gary Steffensen headed the men’s and women’s ski 
teams at the University of Nevada from 1989 to 1997. 

Reno native Marie Stewart played women’s basketball for Nevada under a number of 
coaches between 1978 and 1982. She played at the beginning of a new era for female 
athletes, where students were required to pick just one sport instead of being multi¬ 
sport athletes, which was common among their predecessors. 
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A basketball standout at Nevada from 1981 to 1985, Angie Taylor was hired as the 
womens sports information/promotions coordinator at her alma mater in 1987. She 
was promoted to the position of senior woman administrator in 1990, and remained 
in that position until 1999. She ultimately was appointed associate vice president of 
student success services before leaving the university in 2007. 

A sixth-generation Nevadan and public relations specialist, Randi Thompson was 
hired as a consultant to get Pack PAWS off the ground in 1994. 

During most of her college career (1976-1980), Cathy Trachok competed on the 
swimming and diving team, but she was also a member of the gymnastics team. In 1991 
she was inducted into the Nevada Athletics Hall of Fame with the rest of her teammates 
from the 1979 national championship swimming and diving team. 

Dick Trachok was a Nevada alumnus who coached football at his alma mater beginning 
in 1959 before becoming athletic director, a position he held from 1970 to 1986. 

Sue Wagner has been a longtime force in Nevada politics. She served in the Nevada 
state legislature from 1975-1989, and became the state’s first female lieutenant governor 
in 1991, serving until 1995. 

A long-time professor in the Psychology Department at the University of Nevada, 
William Wallace served as the faculty representative to the Athletics Department from 
1975 to 1986. 

Joan Wright, a member of the Northern Nevada Women Lawyers Association, along 
with Valerie Cooke and Victoria Mendoza, became actively involved in Pack PAWS. 

An athlete growing up and basketball player in high school, Rosalyn Wright decided 
to forego competing in college to focus on academics. She was became the founding 
president of Pack PAWS in 1995. 




Part 1: Early Women’s Athletics at 
the University of Nevada 


WOMEN, SPORTS, AND COMPETITION 

In the course of their interviews, many chroniclers discussed their earliest introduction 
to competitive sports and reflected upon society’s shifting perceptions and expectations of 
male and female athletes. As their words indicate, women who participated in sports in the 
1960s, 1970s, and earlier often faced conflicting notions of what constituted “acceptable” 
behavior for “young ladies.” Play days and field days, more social than athletic in nature, 
were considered “safe” ways to involve women in sports without requiring them to act in 
ways that many considered to be overly competitive, aggressive, or unfeminine. 

Lue Lilly (in charge of womens athletics, 1968-1976) 

I love this country, but I think that in the United States, more than anyplace else, it was 
more that people thought that women had one role and men had one role. I don’t think 
the other countries that I’m aware of really had such 
a division. It was more like men and women worked 
together to do something. You know, if you were out 
in the vineyard, and the man and the wife were both 
working, yes, maybe the woman went back early and 
cooked the dinner, but there was a unity that wasn’t 
the case here. Here, if a guy sews or does something, 
then people think there’s something wrong with him, 
and if a girl likes mechanics or does something else, 
then people believe there’s something wrong with her 
instead of just saying that everybody likes different 
things and it doesn’t make you male or female to do 
these things. 

Somehow, I guess, maybe with our TV programs 
or something, there was the idea that the woman 
was supposed to be a particular way and the guy was 
supposed to be a particular way, and I think that’s 
the major reason as to why it was just not acceptable. 

You didn’t see women in sports very often, and I 
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think then women didn’t get the idea that they wanted to do it because they didn’t see 
somebody else doing it. I just happened to fall into it because of my own competitive 
nature. I’m not sure how other people make their choices as to whether they’re going 
to be in athletics or not. But I do know that there was always this social decision that 
you had to make that you were going to take the criticism, if you were going to be the 
athlete, and I’m so glad to see that gone. 

I think maybe because I came from swimming, which was “acceptable,” I didn’t 
feel it as much as some of the others did. Then again, I’m pretty strong and pretty 
independent, and if I liked to do something and my goal was to go to the Olympics 
and I could make it, then I guess I was just willing to take whatever criticism was made 
along the way, because my goal was to do that. 

Marie Stewart (student athlete, basketball, 1978-1982) 

In high school, I think a lot of women’s sports would be considered intramural sports 
at that point. We would play other schools either at the lunch hour, or we would get out 

of sixth period and it would go into the end of the day, 
but never after school or at night. So those were my 
freshman and sophomore years, and then my junior 
year it actually changed dramatically. 

I’m not quite sure what changed, but all of a 
sudden, around 1976 to 1977 women’s athletics 
was able to become part of the high school athletic 
program. We actually played other schools, and it was 
the first time we had zone and state tournaments. So, 
it was just a time when the state decided that women 
would play with the same model as male sports. 

Charlene Bybee (student athlete, gymnastics, 1972- 
1976, and Pack PAWS member) 

Every week in high school the local paper, the Contra 
Costa Times, would name a “Super Sport of the Week.” 
The sports editor, Charlie Zeno, would always name a 
football player or baseball player or basketball player, 
but it was all guys. I never thought anything about 
that, and in my senior year my coach, Judy Smith, said to me, “I’m going to nominate 
you for Super Sport of the Week.” 

My immediate, naive response to her was, “Well, they don’t give that to girls.” 

She looked at me, and she said, “Well it’s about time they do.” 

I looked at her, and I said, “Oh, well, OK.” 

It just didn’t occur to me. I didn’t feel like I was discriminated against. I was seventeen 
years old, just working out at high school and coaching at my private gym and doing 
school, and I was busy. So, we sat down and wrote down all my accomplishments with 
the high school team, predominantly, and some with the club. 

I got a call from Judy Smith, and she said, “Guess what? You won! You’re Super 
Sport of the Week next week.” 
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They took my picture and put it in the paper. It 
was so weird, because, all of a sudden, I had some guys 
at high school going, “Wait a minute, that’s a girl” 

All the athletes of the week for the whole year went 
to a dinner banquet, and I was the only girl there, with 
my mom and dad, and it was really breaking down a 
barrier. Thank God for my coach, because I might not 
have tried to break down those barriers till later, when 
I was older and a little more sure of myself and really 
thinking about it. But when you’re in high school and 
just doing your sport, doing what you’re supposed to 
do, you’re not thinking along those lines at all. 

It was huge, and it broke down a barrier as far 
as opening that door for women. Charlie kept track 
of me through the years and would talk to Judy to 
find out what I was doing. It was a big deal for him, 
because he broke that barrier along with her, my 
coach. He didn’t say, “No we can’t do that, we only 
give it to guys.” 

The next year she nominated another gymnast, who won it, and the following year 
it started opening up to other sports and other athletes. People went, “Oh, yes, we’ve 
got all these female athletes. What about the girls?” It was a really big deal in 1972, and, 
coincidentally, that’s when Title IX was passed. 

Sue Wagner (former Nevada state legislator, 1975-1989, and Lt. Governor, 1991-1995) 

I remember my dad pitching a baseball to me when I was young. I would be the catcher, 
and he was the pitcher. So, there were all those experiences that maybe—I know it’s 
true—little girls didn’t always get. There was nothing 
wrong about it, but it was just sort of early for its 
time, in terms of girls being interested in sports. In 
my high school, really, there were not that many. It 
was OK to be on the tennis team, but if you wanted 
to play baseball it probably wasn’t OK for a variety 
of reasons, one being that they didn’t even have it. 

There were no softball teams or soccer teams for 
girls, so it just didn’t develop. I won’t say it was turned 
down by high schools. It just never developed. No one 
thought about girls having those experiences at that 
time, so my dad’s involvement with me was very, very 
significant. 

Madeline Kenyon (former Drew University athletic 
director and member of Pack PAWS) 


I was president of the Girls’ Athletic Association 
[GAA]. We had Sports Night. Ever hear of Sports 
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Night? The girls in the high school were divided into two teams, the orange and the 
blue, and we had inter-team activities in basketball, tennis, and swimming all year long. 
Then the first of June we had Sports Night where we got together in the gymnasium and 
did gymnastics, volleyball exhibitions, and tumbling. Whichever team won an event 
got points and took home a trophy; this was the beginning of winning accolades for 
being able to do something. 

The competition was just within the high school girls, and mostly the senior girls. 
Freshman girls started, and then as you progressed up, you became captain of the 
orange team or of the blue team, and eventually became president of the Girls’ Athletic 
Association. The Girls’ Athletic Association met once a month in the cafeteria—I’m 
amazed at this, now that I think about it—and we ran the intramural programs of the 
high school for the girls. 

Pat Miltenberger (student athlete, 1964-1968; vice president of student services, 1988-1998) 

In high school, we had what was then called the GAA, which had a point system, and 
it was like intramurals, but we did have some external games set up by these women 
coaches. We didn’t have a different coach for each sport; Mrs. Graham coached 
everything. Both she and Miss Emery were PE teachers at the high school, and both 
were just really supportive. If kids wanted to play more, they would set something up 
for us with the other schools. 

We rode a bus—so they must have had some source of funding—to get to the other 
schools. And it was more along the lines of what we would see in college—kind of like 
play days where there would be two or three schools, maybe four, at an event, and then 
we would all play each other and take the whole day. [....] 

I think most of the boys weren’t opposed to women playing sports so much, 
although some were. There were some very conservative kinds of kids, but mostly the 
talk was about whether women should get money for sports or whether they should be 
as competitive or whether they were capable. There were a lot of capability discussions: 
are women really capable of playing sports? You know, “Women’s sports are inferior. 
They’re not at the same level.” 

And certainly we said, “Absolutely. We’re just as capable.” I didn’t know a lot about 
anatomy and physiology, so I didn’t know if there were, in fact, physical limits. I would 
often argue that we had been denied the ability to develop our talents in sports because 
it was seen as negative. And certainly, I experienced a lot of negativity. 

The GAA had letter sweaters for girls, and I had an F for Fallon on my letter 
sweater. I had four stripes, because I played sports all four years, and we had a point 
system for how we earned stripes. For boys it was varsity sports, but for girls it was a 
combination of intramural and extramural activities. They would always tell me my 
letter sweater was inferior, because they were playing varsity and I was just playing 
a combination of intramurals then. But I had little basketballs and little bars, and it 
mattered to me. 

Mike Anderson (womens swimming and diving coach, 1989-2000) 

In San Francisco I remember girls were on the cusp of having the opportunity to 
swim or do athletics in high school. I remember our high school coach, and other 
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coaches in the office, were not real keen on the idea. 

The San Francisco High School Athletic Association 
had decided that if girls wanted to compete they were 
welcome to, but there would not be any separate girls’ 
teams, and they would have to make the cuts and 
swim with the boys. Girls and boys competed against 
each other at the same time in the same races, so if 
there was a champion in the 100 freestyle, it could 
have been a boy or a girl. 

This was back in 1972 to 1974, and I think that it 
was done that way to discourage female participation. 

For example, with track and field, ball sports like 
football and basketball, it would have been much 
tougher for a girl, who had less strength and size for 
the same age, to really be competitive. So, I think it 
was done to discourage female participation. 

Curt Kraft (womens track coach, 1994-2004) 

I graduated from high school in 1980—I’m forty-six—and I’ll never forget when we 
did put girls’ basketball in. You would have thought we had just put the first man on 
the moon. It was revolutionary. It was interesting. 

It was different. I want to say 1975 or 1976 is when 
we first got girls’ basketball at my high school. It was 
kind of a shock, to be honest, because I think at that 
time people didn’t think girls could play, and here 
now we’re starting girls’ basketball. So, absolutely, it 
was just different. It was hard to get used to. It was 
good, but it was like, girls’ basketball—who would 
have thunk it? 

Ada Gee (womens basketball coach, 1993-2003) 

I think I just really enjoyed being somewhat of a 
tomboy, so I’d play on the playgrounds with the boys 
and do whatever I could. When I was in third grade 
in Colorado, I went with my mom to sign my twin 
brother Philip up for the summer soccer program, 
which was City League Soccer. The unfortunate thing 
was they only had a boys’ soccer program; they didn’t 
provide that opportunity for girls. I remember vividly 
that my mother went in and signed Philip up, and then she turned and looked at me 
and said, “Ada, would you like to play soccer, too?” 

I said, “I’d love to, if they’d let me.” 

So she turned back to the person that was taking the registrations, [laughter] And 
the person said, “Well, we’ve never had anyone ask that. I really don’t know that we’ll 
allow girls to play in the boys’ league.” 
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And my mom said, “Well, could you please ask 
your director?” 

So the director happened to be there, and as it 
turned out, by the time I left, I’d signed up and was 
the first girl among five hundred boys in the summer 
soccer program. So that was really neat. I played 
actually, I think, as a fourth grader and fifth grader, 
and then we moved to Germany. When I came back 
in seventh grade and went to sign up for soccer, I 
was very excited. I loved the sport, and Philip and I 
had played on the same team, so it was always very 
much fun to have that camaraderie. But I remember 
coming back, and they said that I could no longer play 
in the organized boys’ league because they now had a 
powder-puff league for girls. So needless to say, I said, 
“I’m not going to play in a girls’ league called ‘powder- 
puff.’” [laughter] I was pretty adamant about that, so I 
no longer played soccer. I ended up getting into other 
sports and pursuing tennis and basketball a little bit 
more seriously. 

Madeline Kenyon (former Drew University athletic director and member of Pack PAWS) 

Women were considered less competitive because of the play-day atmosphere. You 
weren’t mean and nasty to your opponents. You wanted to win, of course, but you didn’t 
want to win and beat the other people up miserably. They had the mercy rule. 

I suppose the philosophy behind play days was that women were more friendly 
and social. It was a social event more than a competitive event where you had to win at 
all costs. Indeed, we did play hard to win, and we always wanted to win, but as soon as 
the game was over you shook hands and then shared a cookie and glass of punch. The 
coaches were the same; they were friends. Even into my college days, you took your 
team to play, but some of my best friends were the coaches of the other teams. I don’t 
know if the men coaches hate the other ones, [laughter] 

Pat Hixson (multi-sport student athlete beginning 1973; softball coach, 1978-1988) 

I think that when I first started college, the first year maybe, we had a field day, but I 
don’t remember it being in any specific sport. I remember it was more like intramurals, 
and we did games or contests, not sports. (We all played intramurals, too, but that was 
separate, because we didn’t play with the same people.) We had to run through cones, 
and you had to do different kinds of skills, but there were people from several different 
places. It wasn’t just one school that came over, but there would be three or four here. 

Lue Lilly (in charge of womens athletics, 1968-1976) 

Those of us who wanted to raise the competitive level of women’s athletics had a lot of work 
to do, and that depended a lot on the states. Some of the states were much more advanced 
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than others, but there were only about four or five in the 
nation that you could say were really past that early stage. 

I came from Oregon, which is why I had a different point 
of view, because we had state high-school championships 
for girls back in the 1950s. When I was in high school, I 
swam in state championships, but here again, a little of 
the bias still shows up in the fact that the championships 
were for the “acceptable” womens sports—swimming, 
tennis, golf, and gymnastics. There were no team sports 
for the championships, although those were OK for girls 
to play. But I’m very proud of the fact that Oregon did 
have state championships. And it wasn’t rinky-dink. It 
was a regular state meeting, with appropriate medals 
put out by the Oregon Schools Association. But as far 
as the general statement, play days and so forth were 
going out. 

Pat Miltenberger (student athlete, 1964-1968; vice president of student services, 1988-1998) 

Jan Felshin, one of the PE women, was a radical. I can’t even tell you. She was a little, 
itty-bitty woman, but she was definitely what we would have called a “womens libber,” 
and she clearly believed women had a right to equal opportunities. She worked hard 
for us to get to play competitively, and the first sport she recruited a bunch of us for my 
freshman year was field hockey, which none of us had played, [laughter] Not a big sport 
in Nevada, but she was from the East. She had field hockey sticks and field hockey balls, 
and we had a field there, so we played field hockey. Then she took us to a tournament 
with Chico State and Humboldt State, and we just got our fannies kicked, because we 
had never played field hockey, and these kids had played it in high school. But we loved 
it. We just loved it! 

She would have practice a couple times a week, so after class we would all go down 
to what was then Mackay Stadium—which was a football field—and we would practice 
field hockey. We would practice and practice and practice, and then we would have 
these periodic field days. I think some of the people called them play days, but we never 
called them that. We didn’t like the term “play,” like it wasn’t serious, because when we 
played, we were serious. And that was the beginning of playing intercollegiately. 

Lue Lilly (in charge of womens athletics, 1968-1976) 

I think the women come from a different background than the men do philosophically, 
in the fact that the schools were very, very limiting as to what they felt women could 
do physiologically, which, of course, was not really proven by any kind of research. 
For example, when I was younger we had state championships in Oregon for high- 
school girls, but the distances that we could swim were twenty-five yards, fifty yards, 
and one hundred yards. That was all the longer they felt that we should swim at that 
age, whereas on the national level, we were swimming fifteen hundred meters, so it was 
quite a change. 
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When people say, “Well, womens athletics didn’t have this,” I always have to make 
the distinction that they didn’t have it in the schools. They had it, and you could do AAU 
[Amateur Athletic Union] swimming, ASA [Amateur Softball Association] softball, 
track and field. There were all those options that got us on the Olympic teams, but there 
were not ways in school to compete like that. It was definitely outside club activity. 

That’s a major difference from what the men went through. In fact, they weren’t as 
active on the outside in some of those other groups. Other than Little League, you didn’t 
have those same levels of clubs for the high-school and college-age students, whereas 
for the women, that was where they went if that was the direction they wanted to go. 

So there was this really, really competitive side for women’s athletics, but the schools 
limited what you could do. At first, you couldn’t dribble at all for basketball, then you 
could dribble once, then you could dribble twice, and then you got the rovers. It just 
kept getting more and more active as far as the schools were concerned. 

I think part of it was the fact that they realized they would have problems with 
facilities if they had everyone trying to participate. I know when I was in high school 
the women’s basketball team practiced two times a week at noon, so if you had to go 
down and change your clothes, you did it. It didn’t have anything to do with your PE 
class, but you had two hours a week where you could do something. I can remember 
one time when somebody said something to me about the skill level of women, I said, 
“Well, if the men practiced two hours a week, they wouldn’t be any better than the girls.” 

IN ADDITION TO dealing with perceptions of their physical limitations, some chroniclers 
discussed the assumption made by many of their peers and others that women who 
participated in sports were likely to be lesbians, as though sexuality were somehow tied to 
athletic interests or abilities. 

Valerie Cooke (member of Northern Nevada Lawyers Association and member of Pack 
PAWS) 

When I was growing up, girls really didn’t play sports. There were certainly no organized 
sports for girls that I ever knew about. It was acceptable to learn to play tennis. My 
mother was a tennis player, but she didn’t really encourage us to do that or force us 
to go down to Wingfield Park and take lessons. I wish she had, but I think four girls 
telling her they didn’t want to go probably was enough to discourage any mother. We’d 
go swimming at Idlewild Park in the summers and do that sort of thing, and we’d play 
kickball on summer nights with the neighborhood kids, and sometimes baseball, but 
nothing ever really serious, at all. 

When I was at Central Junior High, which became Swope Middle School, there 
was the Girls’ Athletic Association, but most girls who wished to be popular and well- 
liked aspired to be cheerleaders, and I was no different than any of those girls. I, in 
fact, was a cheerleader in seventh and eighth grades, which my daughters laugh about 
now. In ninth grade I had to choose between being a student body officer and being a 
cheerleader. Politics trumped cheerleading, so I gave up my cheerleading career at an 
early age. I tried out in my sophomore year at Reno High and was terribly disappointed 
not to make the cheerleading squad, but then went on to cause trouble politically for the 
Reno High administration in unbelievably small ways, compared to some of the issues 
that high school administrators face today. 
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Girls could belong to the Girls’ Athletic 
Association, GAA. GAA would meet, say, one day a 
week, and it was really more, to me, a social thing, 

“Well, OK, this is a thing to do,” and I don’t remember 
much about it. I do remember we went through a 
period when gymnastics was a big interest, but as 
someone who could do a cartwheel but not a roundoff 
and never managed the splits, really, I just wasn’t cut 
out for that. 

It became clear, too, in junior high that it just 
wasn’t attractive for girls to be too athletic. There were 
some who could manage it, but there was always a 
little hint of, “Well, is something wrong with that girl? 

Might she be too masculine?” Of course, the hidden 
subtext was, “Could she be a lesbian?” although I 
don’t think we even knew that word in middle school, 
but there was that sense that, no, you just didn’t do 
that, and somehow you were supposed to magically 
stay slim and trim and appeal to boys. 

Pat Miltenberger (student athlete, 1964-1968; vice president of student services, 1988-1998) 

The guys on the men’s teams were pretty good to us. We would see them, because if you 
were a gym rat, you would see people. They had a formal practice time, and we always 
had to work around it, and we knew that. They were center, and we were peripheral. 
The guys themselves would tease us, but they also were pretty supportive. They would 
do scrimmages with us once in a while if they got out there early. The coaches would 
yell at them, but for a few minutes we could play one-on-one with them, and they were 
always pretty good guys. They didn’t seem to ridicule us or make fun of us or anything. 

The general student population was more negative. The male athletes, I guess 
because we saw them in the gym all the time and because we saw them sometimes in 
classes, were kind of like, “Yes, this is just another set of girls who are athletes.” The 
non-athletes would kind of make fun of us, because we wore shorts and tennis shoes, 
and you didn’t do that then. Today you wouldn’t think anything about it, but then it 
was kind of odd for girls to be dressed up like they were playing a sport. And we would 
wander around like that. I wore high-top tennis shoes because I had bad ankles, so that 
became kind of a joke about the girl with high-top tennis shoes. 

In the dining hall, people would bark at us sometimes or tell us we were ugly because 
we were jocks. They would call us jocks, which was a negative term for girls at that time, 
because it was associated more with jockstraps, so that meant you were masculine. And 
you know what? That hurt our feelings a lot, because it wasn’t what we were thinking. It 
wasn’t about not being feminine for us; it was about loving something, and in our case 
it was sports, so we always found that sort of disconcerting. 

We wondered why boys found it necessary to ridicule girls who played sports. We 
couldn’t wrap our brains around it, because we didn’t feel it made us less feminine. We 
felt that in some ways we were better because we were fitter. We didn’t use that word 
then, but we certainly knew we were stronger than most women, and, of course, body 
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image then was a little different, because it wasn’t like today where skinny is in. Back 
then you had the Marilyn Monroes and the Rosalind Russells and the Jayne Mansfields, 
so women were not thin. So it wasn’t about thinness, but certainly we knew health- 
wise that we were stronger. So at some level we thought, “Wow. Do you want to marry 
somebody who’s not fit or healthy?” Those weren’t necessarily the words we used then, 
but it was in our mind. 

I had the same boyfriend from high school to college. He went away to college, 
but we were boyfriend/girlfriend all through college, and he had always supported me 
playing sports. He had always said he thought it was a positive and that it developed 
leadership skills. He never could make a varsity team, so for him, all the things he 
wanted, I was being able to do, because the competitive level of girls was obviously less 
then. In some ways he encouraged me vicariously, I think, and he always went to my 
games and never, ever made fun of me for playing sports. Often when I was in City 
League he would drive me to things. 

Most of us also played City League here in Reno to keep active. We would not 
only play sports at the university, but we would find City League teams through the rec 
departments and play volleyball, basketball, and softball here locally. You were actually 
playing two places simply because you loved it and you couldn’t get enough. So you’d find 
these other ways of getting to a competitive level that you felt you personally wanted. 

There was a lot of ridicule from the fraternity guys. I think a lot of sorority girls felt 
pressure not to be involved or not to focus on sports, not to talk about it too much— 
although most of the girls who played belonged to sororities. 

Michelle Gardner (womens softball coach, 2002-2008) 

I think in the early 1980s, a lot of people viewed women’s athletics as something that 
was OK, good for some girls to go play, but there’s nothing in it for them except that it 

keeps them in shape. There you go—it keeps them in 
shape. I think in the early 1980s women’s athletics had 
a major stigma in certain sports with the gay issue. I 
think most people looked at female athletes as butch. 
I think that was the stigma that was put onto women’s 
athletics. In the late 1970s and early 1980s, if a woman 
was athletic then she must be gay. [laughter] 

Back then I think it was OK for young girls to be 
involved in sports because it was a good social event. 
As they got older though, if they were good at it, if they 
were that good at it, they had to have something that 
wasn’t right in their system—too much testosterone. 
So they were good when they were little, and it was 
fun to watch them, but now I’m going to shun them 
because sports is making them gay. 

Pat Miltenberger (student athlete, 1964-1968; vice president of student services, 1988-1998) 

Homosexuality wasn’t really a public dialog. I know that we were shocked. We learned 
one of our PE teachers was homosexual, because she had a picnic at her home at the end 
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of that year, and she and her partner only had one bedroom in their house. I remember 
us going back to the dorm going, “Oh, do you think they’re homosexual?” and being so 
shocked by that. Some of the kids we knew, a couple of the girls, it might have been an 
issue, but most of us, no, it wasn’t. 

There was that illusion, that when the boys would make fun of you, they wouldn’t 
say, “Only lesbian girls do that,” but clearly, you knew that that was what they were 
implying. 

And you felt a little pressure. “Should I grow my hair longer? Should I wear a dress 
more often?” You felt like you had to make sure people knew you weren’t homosexual, 
because at that time, of course, it had only a pejorative meaning to us. And here we 
were, adolescent or late adolescent girls, and we wanted to have fun. We wanted to date. 
We wanted to go to movies and go to dances, so to be seen that way was frightening. So 
you would find yourself thinking about it. 

I know one year as a team we voted only to wear skirts to games, because we didn’t 
want to be seen as jocks, and what we really were saying is we didn’t want to be seen as 
lesbians, but we said jocks. But when we would travel, we would actually wear skirts so 
that after a game, if we walked into a restaurant, people wouldn’t look at us and say, “Oh, 
look at them.” 

So there was a subtle consciousness about it, and then, as I said, when we discovered 
a couple of our teachers were homosexuals, we would sit around the dorm and talk 
about it. It was such an untalked-about subject then, that it was like, “Oh, my gosh!” and 
there was a kind of a worry that we would be seen that way. And then for the kids who 
were, we were in this sort of dilemma, because they were our friends. But then you start 
worrying about how you were going to be seen, so you just always were in this struggle 
about it. 

I remember feeling particularly concerned about it, because my boyfriend was at a 
different school, and so I didn’t date anyone on campus because this was someone I had 
been dating since eighth grade, so I was being faithful. I would go up to Oregon State 
periodically, but mostly I was on my own. [....] 

I don’t think I ever met a man during that era who admitted being homosexual, 
but certainly women I did, and maybe the women seemed more visible to us. But it was 
definitely there, and it was definitely painful, I think, for some of the kids. And it was 
integrated somehow into this women’s sports scene, and it would get talked about once 
in a while in a public forum, but it was just kind of surfacing then. 

It’s a lot like when I took sociology. People talked about race and poverty as if they 
were the same, and it was like women’s sports and homosexuality became the same way. 
Of course, it was like race and poverty, in that there are more people of color who are 
in poverty proportionately, but it doesn’t mean if you’re an ethnic minority that you’re 
poor. And it was the same about sports. It was as if they had become somewhat at cross 
purposes. 

When I took sociology and anthropology classes, or my friends took them, we 
would start to see how some things get inextricably bound that aren’t, or don’t have 
to be, although there might be things to look at, proportionately. So, intellectually, it 
was also kind of interesting, because we could see this pattern evolving that sports 
were somehow for a different kind of woman, and it’s something that I’m actually quite 
pleased with when I look today. I think the Olympic sports have helped a lot, because 
now when you look at women athletes, the issue of homosexuality is not your first 
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thought. It’s not even close because there are so many more opportunities for women. 
The breadth and the types of young women that participate in sports now are just a 
wonderful cross-section, because now we’ve gone from a few hundred thousand women 
in sports to millions. So right there you can see that it’s much more representative. 


THE EARLY YEARS 

Instruction for female athletes at Nevada was formalized with the arrival of Elsa Sameth 
at the University of Nevada in 1913. Sameth was hired by the university as an instructor 
and head of the Department of Physical Education for Women, where she taught classes 
in calisthenics, athletics, gymnastics, kinesiology, and other subjects. At that time, the 
university required all freshman and sophomore women to take physical education classes, 
and also offered a minor in Physical Education. Ruth Russell joined Sameth in 1939 as an 
instructor and, in 1948, upon Sameth’s retirement, became department chair, a position 
that she held until her own retirement in 1969. Dr. Russell was a formidable force at the 
University of Nevada, known for her teaching and scholarship as well as for her passionate 
involvement with womens sports. Over the course of three decades of remarkable social 
change, she truly built the foundation for womens athletics at the university. Here a 
number of chroniclers discuss their vivid memories of Ruth Russell. 

Pat Miltenberger (student athlete, 1964-1968; vice president of student services, 1988-1998) 

Ruth Russell was a contradiction, because she was a big woman, she was pretty sloppy, 
her slip would show or she’d have rips in her dresses, and she wasn’t a particularly 
attractive woman, but the more you were around her, the more you appreciated the 
substance of her character. She really had the students as her primary focus, and she 
dedicated a great deal of time to all of us. I mean, we would go in and visit her. And 

she smoked like a fiend. Oh, my gosh, she smoked! 
Back then people smoked in their offices, and they 
smoked at the basketball court, and they smoked 
everywhere. And she wasn’t a coach—she was the 
chair of the department, and she taught courses. I 
took kinesiology from her. She had kind of a different 
voice, and she had a presence. I don’t know if it was 
because she was so large. I’m thinking she was six feet 
tall, but maybe she wasn’t, and she wasn’t thin either. 
She just had this presence. 

Then she had this voice, so she commanded 
attention, but she was interesting because she 
mentored a lot. When we were working with Women’s 
Recreation Association and intramurals, she would 
definitely help us make sure that everything was set 
up right and we had our umpires or referees and 
scorekeepers. She made sure all that stuff happened. 
And it was the same with our trips. We always had 
state motorpool cars, and she always made sure there 
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were drivers, and she drove many times herself. And because she was this large woman 
and somewhat crumpled, she also sometimes had body odor, and I always had to sit 
next to her. [laughter] Don’t ask me why. I just got picked. 

When we would take trips to games, she would drive, and she smoked. I remember 
sitting in the middle seat of the station wagon next to her, and my whole focus was on 
the ashes on her cigarette and whether they were going to fall in my lap or not, because 
she would have them on the side of the steering wheel, and the ashes would just get 
longer and longer, and I’d say, “Please, flick that thing.” My father had smoked, so I 
didn’t think too much about the smoking, but it was just this constant worrying about 
the ash. 

Then she was a talker, so she would be driving down the Feather River Highway to 
go to Chico State, and she would be turning around talking to the kids in the back seat. 
Back then cars didn’t have all this stuff on the wheels so that they didn’t tip over, so the 
car would be swaying, and she would be talking and smoking. And after we would get 
home, all of us would sit in the dorms and just laugh and tell Ruth Russell stories about 
almost thinking she was going to kill us. 

She was a talker, but she was real supportive. You just never, ever felt like you 
were out there by yourself. I remember as a kid sometimes I would just get tired of 
lower campus, which is ironic now when you think about athletics and where they are. 
Anyway, back then the Old Gym was the upper campus. I would get tired of things, and 
I would go and just talk to Dr. Russell—just go in her office—and she always had time 
for me. There were usually two or three of us, and she always put down whatever she 
was doing. It was usually Kathy Odynski and Scrappy and I, or it was Kathy Odynski 
and Joyce and I, and we would go in to talk about something—upcoming play days or 
something to do with intramurals or our classes. 

Sometimes we would go in and talk about boyfriends, and she always was supportive. 
She would always encourage us or tell us not to worry. For example, if people had made 
fun of us and we were feeling hurt or wondering if we should do something about image. 
Like with the PE major group, those kids were always worried about their images. She 
always had good advice, but she never told you what to do. It was always more about 
helping you find your own solution. 

She had a wonderful balance as an educator but was a character to behold. I mean, 
if you looked at her, you were so judgmental, and then as time went on, you just came 
to appreciate her advice and her commitment and her willingness to support kids who 
wanted to play sports. But at first you thought, “Oh, my gosh, look at this woman!” 
[laughter] 

John Legarza (mens golf coach, 1975-1994; womens golf coach, 1977-1978; coordinator 
of womens athletics, 1979-1984) 

I had some wonderful teachers that I was really crazy about. Ruth Russell was here 
when I was going to graduate school around 1960, and Dr. Russell was, I think, one of 
the most outstanding people that I’ve ever known. I just loved her. Great teacher and a 
great person—she was really something, and she had good common sense. She wanted 
to really promote the girls, but that was before Title IX and everything, and then Lue 
Lilly came. I think, honestly, she really clashed with our athletic director, and I could 
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see why. Things weren’t fair—honestly and truly, they 
weren’t fair. Most men coaches felt that it wasn’t fair 
that they should pay for the women’s programs. It was 
really a hard time. [....] 

Ruth did a lot of teaching, and when I was there 
as an undergraduate, I’m really not sure how much 
coaching she was doing. Jan Felshin came, and she 
kind of took over then for Ruth, coaching. That 
had to be 1961 or 1962. Dr. Felshin was very, very 
bright. I don’t know if I even should say this, but it’s 
the truth. I really honestly think the early people 
they had coaching women’s athletics weren’t really 
coaches—they were PE majors, and it was really hard 
to do that. They all had their doctorates, they were all 
bright, very good teachers, and I think they all kind 
of resented athletics, because the guys were getting 
everything, and the girls were getting nothing, and 
that’s not fair. 


Dick Trachok (men’s football coach beginning 1959; athletic director 1970-1986) 

Ruth Russell was the head of the women’s Physical Education Department when I came 
here as football coach. I’m not sure how interested she was in athletics, because we 

didn’t have any. They would have some competition 
amongst the students that were here. The first 
basketball team we had was a women’s team that 
played intercollegiately, and then in 1946, 1947, and 
1948 and so on, we didn’t have a women’s basketball 
team. [....] 

I didn’t think she [Russell] was really interested 
in athletics, just from knowing her. I hate to mention 
rumors, but they said she didn’t like the male athletes. I 
know for certain that several of them would postpone 
taking one of the classes that she taught, and they’d 
take it in the summertime. Either she was too difficult, 
or they felt she wasn’t too crazy about the athletes. 

Pat Miltenberger (student athlete, 1964-1968; vice 
president of student services, 1988-1998) 

The male athletes would make fun of her [Dr. Russell], 
and they were sometimes just so stupid. It just was 
amazing to me. She taught kinesiology, and she gave a test every week, so all you had 
to do was read the chapter and take the test. Then she would lecture about movement, 
and she was so funny, because it was kinesiology. She would pull up somebody from 
the class and have them do a certain motion, and we had to analyze what muscles were 
involved and what tendons and nerves and all that. So she was always grabbing people 
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The University of Nevada’s first intercollegiate competitors: the 1899 womens basketball team. 


out of the audience, and she usually grabbed the male athletes. You could listen to them 
talk after class, because you would be walking down the hallway with them. 

They were always so crazy because they weren’t reading the chapters, so all the girls 
in the class were getting As, while all the male athletes were getting Ds and Cs. They 
would complain, and we would kind of tease them about, “How could you be so stupid? 
Just read the chapter. Pass the test. Get an A!” But, no, they would complain about her 
and make fun of the fact she had a rip under her arm, which she always did. She always 
had something ripped on her clothes, something didn’t fit, or something wasn’t zipped. 
Her slip showed. Then she would demonstrate stuff, and she was huge, so everybody 
would just kind of think, “Oh, no! Don’t do that!” But she was delightful, so she was 
kind of an irony. 

I don’t remember her coaching. She refereed sometimes. She definitely was around 
a lot, like when we ran intramurals in the afternoon, or if we were doing practice, we 
would see her. She may have coached volleyball, but then she may not have. [....] 

It seemed like Dr. Russell had good rapport with her male colleagues. You didn’t 
notice much. You did know there was a differential. You did know they were fighting 
for more things for the women’s PE program or for women’s athletics. You knew that, 
because you could hear of the disparity or the inequities, but never in the context of a 
person saying, “Dr. Broten should do this.” It was always in the context of, “There are 
inequities or disparities in what we are getting,” and so you knew it existed, but it was 
never said in a blaming or attacking sense. But clearly, you felt the sense of injustice. 
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You had the feeling she was in there for us, and you didn’t necessarily observe it, but 
you sensed it. There was something about the way she would talk about things that you 
knew she had approached people. She hadn’t just let it go. [....] 

There just weren’t a lot of women role models. And Dr. Russell was so physically big 
and blustery and not all coordinated the way she should be in some ways, because she 
had bad feet, so she kind of walked in a lumbering sort of way. How she was seen across 
campus would have been curious, because she had this way of being that in that era 
didn’t fit the academic environment very well. The other women professors were highly 
intellectual and very narrow in their scope and spoke with a much more academic 
demeanor than Dr. Russell, although she spoke quite academically. She wasn’t casual by 
any means. She was always quite formal. 

Years later, they had named the male award for best senior athlete for Doc Martie, 
and they were looking for a name for the women’s. I think they were leaning toward a 
name from a little later in time. I spoke to President Crowley about Dr. Russell, and he 
said, “Well, talk to Angie [Taylor].” 

And Angie said, “Well, there weren’t really intercollegiate sports back then.” 

So I went to Jim Hulse’s history of the university [The University of Nevada: A 
Centennial History] and pulled out the section on Ruth, and it talks about her pushing 
for women’s intercollegiate athletics, because Jim had, I think, interviewed her. Angie 
hadn’t realized that. And certainly President Crowley remembered Ruth, because he 
had come here in the 1960s, and Ruth was still active then. He was very supportive, 
because he had known Ruth, and then I think Ruth had encouraged him to hire the first 
true women’s athletic director, which would have been Dr. Lilly. So Joe and Angie liked 
the idea, and they named the award for the outstanding senior female athlete after Ruth 
Russell. 

Even though somebody else was the first official women’s athletic director, it 
seemed to me Ruth had been the person who had built the foundation for that to have 
happened, and I wanted her to be recognized. She had died by then. 


A CHANGING OF THE GUARD 

Upon Dr. Russell’s retirement in 1969, Dr. Luella (Lue) Lilly was hired as chair of women’s 
physical education, and while her title changed over the years, she remained in charge of 
women’s athletics during the eight years she was at Nevada. Dr. Lilly brought a new energy 
for developing the women’s program, and was responsible for many of the strides made by 
women’s athletics before her departure for the University of California, Berkeley in 1976 
(where she became the first women’s athletic director at that institution). She was later 
honored by Pack PAWS with the Pride of Nevada award. 

Lue Lilly (in charge of women’s athletics, 1968-1976) 

When Dr. Russell was getting ready to retire at the University of Nevada, she asked me 
if I would apply for the position there. I wrote my letter of application at the request of 
Dr. Russell, and I was hired. 

I probably had been to Reno before, but as far as having any interest in the college, 
I never really thought that much about it. Of course, Reno has changed in size now, 
but when I talked to people then, they said that if you avoided the four-block-square 
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downtown, it was like living in any other small town, except that there were slot 
machines in the grocery store. That turned out to be a very, very good description of it, 
and I was very happy there. [....] 

As to whether Ruth Russell had started moving from the play-day model to a more 
competitive model, I think she may have gone a little bit in that direction, because she 
knew what my reputation was and she wanted me at Nevada. I would think that was 
one of the most positive moves from her standpoint. [....] 

When I arrived at the university, womens sports were very limited. There was 
volleyball, basketball, softball, and field hockey for the four sports. There was gymnastics. 
Oh, Lee Newell was the gymnastics coach. There was gymnastics, tennis, and track, as 
far as the individual sports. There was no swimming team that I remember. So that 
would be seven sports. 

Rayona Sharpnack (multi-sport student athlete, 1969-1973) 

I got to the university in 1969, and Lue Lilly, I believe, was actually the athletic 
director the entire time I was there. I think at the time they were segregated according 
to womens athletic director and men’s athletic director, and at some point I think it 
became consolidated, but she certainly was the leader on our end that had the biggest 
impact on me. 

She was both very intelligent in terms of what she knew about different sports and 
strategy, and she seemed to really know the ins and outs of college administration. 
She also knew about legislation and things that were happening in other schools, 
particularly related to Title IX, because that’s when the real work of Title IX was being 
done across the country, so she was just knowledgeable on a lot of fronts. I think she 
coached volleyball and basketball. 

As far as interaction with the students, she was certainly more formal than my tribe 
of comrades was used to. We were kind of a wild bunch, and I think we gave her a run 
for her money in terms of disorderliness. I remember at times being reprimanded for 
how we were behaving. In fact, we also ran into some real communication problems on 
the team, and I believe we were the first team in UNR history to require a therapist to 
come in and work with the team. Now they have a sports psychologist, but back then 
it wasn’t common at all, and so she recruited one of the therapists from the counseling 
services to come in and work with us. [....] 

As an advocate for women’s sports, Lue Lilly was very appropriate and, I would say, 
professional but really just uncompromising and unstoppable in the area of equality. 
She just felt it was absolutely a birthright that girls and women should have equal 
opportunity, and I really am grateful to her for that. While I had been able to get by 
just on my athleticism because I grew up with brothers, I didn’t actually think about 
inequality. I always just fought my way to everything I ever wanted. 

I wasn’t as aware of it, but she made me aware, and I began to see that it just wasn’t 
right that here I was going to college, taking out all these loans and going into debt to 
pay my way through school, and none of my brothers would have had to do that if they 
had decided to go that route. At the end of the day she really was a beacon of light in a 
very dark period of Nevada’s history. 

I have a couple anecdotal stories where I think we made her crazy. I recall a time around 
some kind of tournament that we were hosting, and I think my friend Misty Carter and I 
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had been put in charge of going to get the refreshments for the visiting team. They hadn’t 
arrived yet, so Misty and I went to get the doughnuts, and I remember Misty walking by 
Lues office, balancing a maple bar on her nose. I remember Lue just looking and shaking 
her head like, “Oh, my God.” It was somewhere between, “What did I get myself into?” and 
“Can somebody please take these people away from me?” That’s one memory. 

She also used to jog along the upper rim of the gymnasium. There was a place where 
you could actually run—just stair steps that had come down to an aisle that spanned the 
entire length of the gymnasium—and she used to run up there endlessly. I was someone 
who never liked to run, and so that was more of my admiration for her, that she would 
go up there and run continuously, on purpose, on her time off. I was like, “Go figure.” 

Lue Lilly (in charge of womens athletics, 1968-1976) 

It was my understanding from the history of what the kids told me—since there were no 
records, per se—that in the history of the women’s volleyball team they had never scored 
over five points in a game. Of course, fifteen points is the score, and you played two out 
of three, and they never even scored five points. So I was very proud to say that three 
years later we won our portion of the conference with what we were able to do. I had a 
good group of athletes. We were able to pull them out of the registration line, and some 
kids were interested themselves, but we were able to accomplish that. 

Basketball wasn’t quite that disastrous, but just about as bad. I don’t know what the 
lowest score was, but I know that they didn’t win very much. There is an interesting 
story that has to do with that. The students would say, “Oh, we just go down there and 
get stomped!” 

As I was walking through the bookstore one time, I saw this picture of this great 
big elephant, and it said, “Better to be the stomper than the stompee.” So I very casually, 
with no forethought, other than the fact that it was a word the students used all the time, 
bought these posters and gave them to the kids with the idea of building self-confidence. 

Well, there were certain members on campus that took that as an extremely 
aggressive move, that I was telling them to stomp people. I would never have used that 
particular word, but I did only because the students did. That shows how often innocent 
actions can really set you up without your even thinking about them. To me, it was an 
internal matter, and we all knew what we were doing, but it gave the people on campus— 
mainly the men—the idea that I was going to be an extremely aggressive person and that 
we were going to stomp people and be mean and tough. It had nothing really to do with 
any of that, except that it is better to be on the winning side, [laughter] and that was the 
intention of why I did that. So that was the start. 

Pat Hixson (multi-sport student athlete beginning 1973; softball coach, 1978-1988) 

Dr. Lilly worked us hard, but she was fair, and she put demands on us, but at the same 
time, she gave us opportunities. For me, I feel like she gave me opportunities to continue 
coaching, whether she knew I wanted to be a coach—I don’t believe I ever told her that— 
or she just thought I would be a good one. So she gave me opportunities outside of 
athletics to work on things like budgeting and scheduling, stuff that I would end up 
having to do in a couple years. 
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But we butted heads, too. I was pretty strong-willed and stubborn, [laughter] We 
were playing in a volleyball tournament, and I was mad. She came up to me and said, 
“Well, you’re going to have to get over that, because, you know, as you go, the team goes.” 
“Oh, OK.” 

She was never a screamer or a yeller. She didn’t do that, but she had her ways of 
motivating people. [....] 

For Nevada, from a woman athlete’s point of view, she was probably an ideal person 
to be in the position, because she had been competitive. She was very forgiving and very 
tolerant, but you didn’t want to mess with her, because you knew that if you pushed her 
over the edge.... She had many fights, and she never let us know about them directly, but 
we knew. We hung around the department, and we could tell. 

We would talk about money sometimes, but she never brought it to the gym. She 
was able to separate it. Some people, unfortunately, aren’t. They bring all their troubles to 
the gym, and the athletes pay for it, but she never did that. 

She fought plenty of battles with administration. I mean, I make it sound like nothing 
was going on, but that’s not the truth. We all knew what was going on, but I’m talking 
about how it impacted us as athletes. 

Dr. Lilly did everything. She was the trainer, the administrator, the bus driver, and 
she counseled us. We supposedly had academic advisors, but I didn’t need one. But she 
would help you. 

Kristen Avansino (dance professor, 1971-1980) 

I came into the position almost as an independent agent. That was challenging, and I 
had to be extremely resourceful. But almost at the same time I arrived, Dr. Luella Lilly 
had assumed a different role, and Dr. Lilly was my 
quasi-mentor. She was an educator with significant 
academic prowess—very smart, very logical, had a 
physical presence. She was tall. I was rather tall but 
very lithe. The body types were different, but the 
conversations were profound, because when I had a 
question, I would see her. 

Typically it would not be a question about dance, 
although at Texas, where she had come from, she was 
very aware of dance, because there was a formidable 
dance program with graduate degrees attached. 

But there were logistics questions, or there were 
administrative issues, and she was always extremely 
helpful. 


AS DR. LILLY explains, upon her arrival in 1968, Womens PE and Mens PE were 
administered separately, while Athletics was its own department, headed by Athletic 
Director Jake Lawlor. Still, both male and female Physical Education instructors were 
expected to coach the university’s athletic teams. This was only the latest arrangement 
between PE and Athletics, which had separated in 1939, but were brought back together 
in the early 1950s under the title of the Department of Health, Physical Education, and 
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Recreation. Further consolidation occurred in the 1970s, following the hire of Dick Trachok 
as Director of Athletics in 1970. A few years later, mens and womens PE were combined, 
and Dr. Robert Laughter became the chair of that combined PE department. 

Lue Lilly (in charge of womens athletics, 1968-1976) 

My first year there, I was going through the physical education aspect of it, and all of 
the coaches were hired just to do something in relationship to their teaching. So all of 
them were physical education teachers who had coaching assigned as one of the things 
they did during one season. For example, the tennis coach got relief class time to coach 
tennis, but had a full schedule in the fall and that sort of connection. I coached the two 
sports. I was the only two-sport coach. I had volleyball and basketball. Other than that, 
the rest of them only coached one sport. [....] 

Having known Ruth Russell and Iona Mowrer and some of the others in the 
Physical Education Department, I felt fairly comfortable in coming up and being a 
part of that. I didn’t know the men in the Physical Education Department, but at that 
time, men’s and women’s departments were separate. Men’s and women’s organizations 
were separate. There was Western Society for women [Western Society for Physical 
Education of College Women], and I don’t even know what the men’s group was called. 
The national organizations were separate, but they then started combining all these 
various organizations into one. [....] 

I kept ending up more in athletics than physical education, and I made a choice 
against really going the athletic route. I was offered a job in southern California at the 
same time, but I decided that I wanted to be more on the education side, so I wanted 
to come up at Nevada as the chairman of the Physical Education Department, not 
necessarily athletics. And then, shortly after I got there, they combined the departments, 
and I ended up back as much in athletics as I was in physical education. 

But I did enjoy being the chairman of the Physical Education Department. The 
men’s and women’s programs were separate. The Athletics Department was a separate 
unit that was somehow connected with the physical education, but not totally separate 
at that time, at least the way I remember it. Now, they may have been totally separate. 
One of the standards was to have men’s and women’s physical education and women’s 
athletics kind of together, with men’s athletics being separate. But there was definitely 
a split between the two athletics departments, and when I went there, there was a split 
between the two physical education departments. 

I don’t know of any department in the nation where the woman ever ended up 
being chairman of the department when men’s and women’s physical education were 
combined. It was always the male, which is what happened at Nevada [around 1973], 
and Dr. Robert Laughter was the chairman, then, of the Physical Education Department 
with the terms “men’s” and “women’s” gone. They didn’t know exactly what to do for 
women’s athletics, but that was when it was moved over to be a separate department 
with a new athletic director. 

When I arrived, Jake Lawlor was the athletic director. Now whether he was still 
in physical education or not I actually don’t remember. I think he was separate, but I 
know that all of the coaches taught in physical education, so there was nobody that was 
a full-time coach that didn’t teach something. In fact, I think it was required that they 
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teach something, so that was where the lines between the actual athletics and physical 
education got a little bit mixed. But I do know that Jake, as the athletic director, could 
do what he wanted to as far as athletics. He did all the hiring and the firing, and he 
didn’t have to necessarily be involved with the Physical Education Department. Now 
whether there would be a courtesy interview or whatever, again, I was new there, so I 
don’t know, and things started changing rather quickly after I got there. 

When the two Physical Education Departments went together, then the women’s 
athletic administration function was moved over and was considered a combined 
department with one athletic director, and that was Mr. Trachok. Now, there was a term on 
a national basis, “senior woman administrator,” and when that combining of departments 
occurred, the person in charge of the women’s program was given that title. I left Nevada 
in 1976, and that didn’t occur until sometime later, so I was never given the title of senior 
woman administrator when I was at Nevada. I was just there, and at that point in time 
when they combined the departments, I didn’t have any function as far as hiring or firing. 
Mr. Trachok had to approve all of that, because he was now the athletic director. Actually, 
I wasn’t there that much longer after the departments were combined. 

Dick Trachok (men’s football coach beginning 1959; athletic director 1970-1986) 

By the time I got the athletic director j ob, Lue Lilly then was running athletics, and Ruth 
Russell had hired her.... Lue was aggressive, and I don’t consider that a fault, because I 
figure if you’re doing something, you better push it as much as you possibly can, and she 
did that. She’d try to get as much as she could, which I felt was the only way to do things. 
I felt that if you gave somebody a job, and they hustled like crazy to try to get it done, 
and if they did it within the rules and the regulations, then that was fine. 

The bad part of that program, of course, is that we didn’t have any money. When they 
put men and women under one director [in the mid-1970s], I said, “How about the budget?” 
And they said, “Well, you’ll have to try to find it.” 

Jerry Ballew (womens swimming and diving coach, 1976-1983 and 1985-1986) 


When I first got there, physical education and athletics 
were combined. The coaches were responsible for 
teaching some of the athletic classes like racquetball 
or tennis—the coach would have to use part of his 
time to do that. It didn’t work out very well, because 
some coaches were interested in one thing, and that 
was their team. If it was a tennis class, they didn’t 
seem to care whether they did well or not. A lot 
of times they would just have one of their student 
athletes teach the class. Keith Loper worked a deal 
to separate the departments. The history of physical 
education and athletics at our university has been that 
way: together, apart, together, apart. They separated 
at that point, and it’s been separated ever since. 
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Kevin Christensen (men’s team and womens club skiing coach, 1977-1980, women’s 
cross-country coach, 1978-1980, and women’s track club coach, 1978-1980) 

When I was coaching we had John Legarza in charge of the women’s programs, and 
Dick Trachok was the head athletic director. Keith Loper was in charge of physical 

education. They were separate entities. You had 
Lombardi Recreation up there with Keith Loper in 
the Physical Education Department. They had all 
their staff, which was plenty, and it was mostly male. 
Even then you had very few females on staff up there, 
maybe one or two, and everybody else was male. 
The Athletics Department was down below. The Old 
Gym at the time was where all the offices were for 
athletic directors and so forth. When they opened up 
Lombardi we had other coaches up there. 

When Jerry Ballew did swimming he was right 
next door to me, and we had a female dance instructor 
next to me. There was another gal, whose name I 
can’t remember still, she had gotten out of athletics 
and was mostly just teaching PE. They were separate 
departments. You had crossover because of the boys 
in the primary sports—football, basketball, and 
baseball—having to take certain PE courses that were 
listed as a physical education course for their sport. 

You were required, I think, to both teach and 
coach. I had to teach and coach. I even taught 
Christmas courses for football players. The only 
coach, I think, that left that system was Jerry Ballew. He had won the national title in 
swimming and still didn’t get the recognition or the funds that he should have gotten 
for winning a national title. He got kind of flustered with the whole situation and left 
and started just teaching PE. 

Lue Lilly (in charge of women’s athletics, 1968-1976) 

As far as the combining of the physical education departments, I had never had any 
discussion with Dr. Laughter. I always thought we were on good terms and everything 
was fine. I had gone off to teach one of my classes at about ten or eleven o’clock in 
the morning, and when I came back into my office, there was a letter on my desk. 
When I opened the letter, it indicated that I had been fired. I had had no meetings, no 
discussions. Nothing was wrong or anything. 

The letter said that I was released from the job, and that I was making the young 
women either assertive or aggressive—I can’t remember which of those two words was 
used—and they felt it was better that I not be involved with the leadership of young 
women. I had never had anybody give me any discussion, I had never had meetings, I 
had never been warned. I was getting good raises, good evaluations and everything, so 
it was a total shock. 
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I’m not sure of the sequence of events, but I do know that at some point, because I 
had academic rank—I was an assistant professor—I took the issue to the Faculty Senate 
and provided my own defense, all the information that I had as far as my teaching, my 
evaluations, and public comments. I didn’t scramble around trying to get people to 
support me per se. I had enough information, which was all the background that I gave 
the Faculty Senate. The Faculty Senate, if I remember correctly, overrode Dr. Laughter 
eight to zero, so I was reinstated, but then I was back in a situation where I was working 
for someone who had fired me. 

In the meantime, I got promoted to be an associate professor of physical education, 
which was always a little strange. But that was done somewhat through the senate and 
through the dean, and the more things happened positively for campus, the worse it got 
for me. I was not given a raise by the department, and, again, the dean overruled the 
recommendation of the Physical Education Department and gave me a raise anyway, 
and then I ended up with the academic rank. 

About that time, I guess the other way to try to get rid of me was to move and 
combine the athletics departments, because shortly after that, that’s what happened. 
I was director of women’s athletics, and I still had no difficulties or anything, but I 
was called to a meeting in President Max Milam’s office. I had no idea what it was 
about. Everybody was kind of hush-hush. I’m sure that everybody else, as far as the 
administration, knew what was going on, but I didn’t have any idea. I was blindsided 
again. 

I walked in, and we were given a piece of paper that said I was going to be assistant to 
the director of athletics. Of course, that’s a tremendous demotion. “Assistant to” would 
have put me on a secretarial-staff level of being the athletic director’s gofer without any 
administrative authority at all. 

At that time, the chairman of the Faculty Senate was Joe Crowley, I think, and 
there were other senior members of the Faculty Senate. I’m not sure who all was at the 
meeting. Of course, Dick Trachok was the athletic director. There was a rather heated 
discussion at the meeting about what this change really meant and what had happened 
to women’s athletics and what would happen to me personally. 

I was very pleased with the support that I did have. The way I remember the 
situation is that there was so much discussion, so much debate, and so many heated 
things going on, that when I left that meeting I had been given the title of associate 
director of athletics. So that was kind of a change from going into that meeting, and I 
was in that position for one year. 

Pat Hixson (multi-sport student athlete beginning 1973; softball coach, 1978-1988) 

Dr. Lilly was bigger than life. She was very nice, and she was good to the team. She took 
us all under her wing and took care of us, in a sense. I can’t think she was that much 
older than us. She was enough older, but you knew that she’d been an athlete, and she 
never talked about it, really. She never talked about any of the burdens or the trials. She 
gave us opportunities, too, to do things that you’re not allowed to do in a lot of areas, as 
far as the administrative part. But my first impression of her was, “My goodness, there’s 
a coach.” We would have done anything for her. 
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Lue Lilly (in charge of women’s athletics, 1968-1976) 

I was in the car with Pat Hixson. We were going to and from an NCAA meeting, and 
we were talking about, again, the difficulties on the campus, and what we were trying to 
do, and she just asked a simple question, and out of the mouth of babes comes, “Why 
do you stay here?” 

And I said, “Well, for you students.” 

She said, “We’re all going to leave. Why don’t you go someplace where they will 
really appreciate what you’re doing and you’ll be able to have a better situation?” 

I said, “Yes, but then this program will most likely go downhill.” 

She said, “The people who are here will never know the difference. They’ll have an 
athletic program. It can be at whatever level the university wants it. Why don’t you go 
and do something well someplace else?” 

This was a senior talking to me. She was leaving. I think the hardest thing for a 
coach is the fact that you’ve recruited people, and you feel a real obligation to stay, 
because you have convinced them that this is the best school for them and that you’re 
going to do all kinds of things with your athletic program. So it was very hard for me to 
detach myself from the students, too, but I’ve many, many times thought about what Pat 
had said. I kept studying it in my mind, and I thought, “You know, this is really getting 
ridiculous here with what does happen.” 

There was one time when I couldn’t get a seventy-five-cent requisition signed. I 
wanted to advertise a women’s gymnastics event, and I didn’t have authority to sign for 
seventy-five cents, so I tried to get it signed. I thought, “This is so ridiculous. I’m going 
to take it to the dean.” 

So I took it to the dean, and he said, “You mean seventy-five dollars ?” 

And I said, “No. Seventy-five dollars in this day and age is a budget decision. 
This is seventy-five cents'. I can’t take it to Central Duplicating, because I can’t get the 
signatures.” 

He just couldn’t believe that they wouldn’t sign for seventy-five cents, so he sent 
it through on his own account number. So everything that happened that way, as you 
would expect, just made it worse for the people that I was working with, and yet I 
needed to do it for the students. I needed to have the advertisement, because we were 
trying to build the program. So that was another situation where it was just one more 
dart. 

At that point in time, I really started listening to what Pat said, so I applied once 
again for different positions. I tried two or three times to go into physical education, and 
somehow they rearranged departments and I kept ending up in athletics. I do believe 
that the good Lord wants me in athletics. Every time I tried to change, I kept ending up 
in the same spot, so it was kind of a strange situation. 

I had a chance to be the head basketball coach in a leading program in southern 
California. I had two or three offers at the same time, and that was when I decided 
that the best place for me at that point in my career was at the University of California, 
Berkeley, so I left Nevada. It was hard for me to leave the students, and secondly, the 
concept of breaking a contract was just something I really had philosophical problems 
with. But I thought, “This is really the chance for me to do better,” because in 1976 
Berkeley was behind like Nevada had been when I got there, so there was a real chance 
for me to do something that was going to be worthwhile for the students. 
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Pat Hixson (multi-sport student athlete beginning 1973; softball coach, 1978-1988) 

When [Lue Lilly] quit, that was a black day. She quit maybe two weeks before volleyball 
started my senior year, and we had plans. I don’t know if she thought we had plans, and 
she never talked about it with us. That was probably the hardest thing, but she knew. 
When you look back now as an adult and say, “Oh, she knew that we were ready.” 

Maybe she had opportunities before and I didn’t know about it. Maybe she didn’t, 
but she knew we were ready, so when she left, it was two weeks before volleyball started, 
and we were mad. I mean, we were downright mad at her. But because we were the 
group of people that we were, we got together, and we said, “OK, what are we going to 
do about it?” You know, we could sit there and cry in our beer—and there was plenty 
of beer—but we all just decided, “We’re going to show her. We’re going to make her 
proud.” We were going to make her proud of what she left behind, and we did. We went 
to nationals in volleyball that year, and we finished third in nationals because of her. 
[....] 

Once she left here and I got through playing and was coaching, whenever I went 
to Berkeley I would make every effort to see her. Even after she went there, she was so 
kind. I was starting to take over softball, and she would give me things that they were 
using for their fundraisers as ideas, whatever little bit she had. I’d ask her questions— 
not on a regular basis, but when I’d go down there—and she was certainly forthcoming 
with whatever she had. She knew that how it went here kind of reflected on her, too. 


BUILDING TEAMS 

Prior to the advent of scholarships and formal recruiting, students found their way into 
womens athletics at Nevada in a variety of ways. Some were introduced through their 
Physical Education classes, and many joined the PEMMs (Physical Education Majors 
and Minors). Others played on the intercollegiate womens teams, which were coached by 
PE instructors. The Nevada chapter of the Womens Recreation Association (WRA) ran 
intramural games in a number of sports and chose recipients for the Gothic N, a womens 
honorary athletic society that was established on campus in 1913. 

Pat Miltenberger (student athlete, 1964-1968; vice president of student services, 1988-1998) 

You didn’t hear about sports until after we got here. I lived in Manzanita, and I was 
sitting in my room one day, and Mary White (who is now Mary Stewart, a faculty 
member) was the president of Manzanita Hall. A whole bunch of us were freshmen, 
and she came by and said, “We need people for intramurals,” because each dorm had a 
team, and then the sororities had teams, and they played each other. 

I went, “Whoa, this is perfect!” So we put together a little team and started 
intramurals, and once I went to the first intramural game, I saw this bulletin board that 
said WRA, Women’s Recreation Association. When I looked on it, it had point systems, 
and it had all these intramurals, and I thought, “Wow, this is pretty cool!” So I became 
the freshman representative to WRA for our dorm, and that started my knowledge of 
women’s recreation at the university. 

The WRA had a meeting every few weeks, and then it would set up the point 
systems for intramurals and organize them and manage them and hire the umps and 
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the referees. So that’s how I got involved. I was just randomly sitting in my dorm room 
one day when Mary Stewart came by. [laughter] 

I started playing intramurals, and then, because I was the freshmen rep, my 
sophomore year I was elected the president of WRA, and that got me very interested in 
womens athletics, because we worked very closely with the Womens PE Department. 
And there were a couple of people in the Womens PE Department who were radicals 
for their time, supposedly. One was Jan Felshin, and the other was Ruth Russell. Then 
this debate about the role of women in sports was happening again, so I started hearing 
that, as all of us with WRA did. 

On the WRA council there would have been one representative from each dorm, 
one representing independents. There would have been one from each sorority—four 
there—so there were probably nine to twelve kids. Our advisors were these PE women, 
and so we were always talking about sports and women and how to make it better, 
and those dialogues often led to the role of women in sports. It became a topic again, 
something I had talked about in high school, but this was much more formal and much 
more intense, because we were organizing sports, and we wanted to play different 
colleges. [....] 

Unofficially, there was a whole group of my friends and I in the dorms, in Juniper 
and Manzanita, who played field hockey, and then we began to play basketball, and 
we became gym rats. We just adopted the Old Gym—which was then called the New 
Gym—as our home, and right after my classes I would come up to the gym and hang 
out outside Dr. Russell’s office or Dr. Felshin’s office. 

I wasn’t a PE major, but my friends were, and they were all going to teach PE. I 
was, at the time, a math major, so I just humored myself by going up there and reading 
bulletin boards and then hanging outside offices. Then, eventually, if I hung outside 
their offices long enough, people would talk to me. They would ask me in, and then we 
would have these philosophical discussions about sports and women and PE. It was 
amazing. 

I joined a group called PEMMs [Physical Education Majors and Minors], and I 
switched my minor to PE so I could belong. That group promoted sports for women, 
and the advisors were Dr. Russell and a woman named Iona Mowrer, who was the 
dance and elementary games faculty member in the PE Department. Dr. Russell was 
the chair of the Women’s PE Department, and then Dr. Felshin was the theorist. She 
taught theory of movement and some other theory classes, and she also coached the 
basketball team. She may have coached other sports. I wasn’t in gymnastics, but there 
was a women’s gymnastics group that had meets, and track and field who had meets. 

The sports were mostly coached by women’s PE teachers, but gymnastics was 
coached by Dr. Twardokens and [Robert] Laughter. When it came to gymnastics and 
track and field, I think the men’s PE teachers crossed over and did both the women and 
the men. [....] 

It’s hard to go back and know what motivated you to be involved as a kid, but for 
me, a lot of it had to do with inequities. My work with WRA was trying to get more 
resources and recognition for women’s intramurals and women’s sports, and AWS [the 
Associated Women Students] created a Women’s Night of Honor where we recognized 
women who became part of women’s service clubs or women’s honor societies. The 
sororities gave their awards there, and athletics gave their awards. It was created, I 
think, a couple presidents before me—maybe Jean Pagni. The whole idea was that there 
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The Virginia Street Gym, known as the New Gym and later the Old Gym, ca. 1965. 


be some collective evening where all the womens clubs and organizations recognized 
women. What was important to me is that athletics was included in that, so we gave 
away the Gothic N that night and some of the trophies associated with womens sports. 
The idea was that it wasn’t just service clubs and honor societies, but it was also athletics. 
So that was fun, because it was like we were recognizing women for the full gamut of 
their achievement, and that was through AWS. 

WRA picked the Gothic Ns. That was an award that was given to women athletes— 
or women students, since they probably didn’t use the word “athlete” then—who had 
participated in a certain number of intramural sports, extramural games, activities, or 
sports each year for four years. For us, it was the equivalent of the Block N, and it meant 
you had technically lettered in so many sports. For women it included intramurals, but 
you did have to have some extramural play. I think it had been created when I got there, 
probably by Dr. Russell, to get women to play on these teams that went away to Chico 
and Humboldt and Sac. 

The Gothic N supposedly gave you lifetime access to sports at the university. For 
a few years I went to the men’s games, because they didn’t have many women’s games 
yet, then I kind of lost interest when I went off to the community college, and I think 
they took away the privileges of the Gothic N, maybe during Trachok’s era. I think he 
quit recognizing it. It was probably as they were entering that era of competitiveness 
and needing to raise money. But the Gothic N was a big deal. There weren’t very many 
given, and I think my senior year Joyce Hoffman and I were the only ones who got it. 
And to this day, whenever we see each other, we complain about our Gothic N not 
having any value, so it gives us something to complain about. 
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Pat Hixson (multi-sport student athlete beginning 1973; softball coach, 1978-1988) 

We never got any letters. We never got anything like that. The Gothic N was gone by the 
time I came around, and PEMMs was pretty much gone by the time I was a freshman, 
too. There was a little residue that first year of people wearing their shirts and maybe 
even having meetings, although I don’t believe I ever attended one. But we didn’t get any 
kind of block letters. There was no recognition like that. [....] 

As far as student-body support, we had a fair amount of turnout for our matches, 
mainly because they were right here in the center of campus. I guess it was on the edge 
of campus then, but it was something to do. [laughter] There weren’t a lot of the other 
activities that there are now, for one thing, and we were in classes. We would tell our 
classmates about games, and we were visible. It wasn’t like blending in now. I mean, 
we didn’t necessarily go around and flaunt it or anything, because there was still that 
attitude that women and athletics didn’t mix, but we had enough connection out there 
in the academic community that we would get kids to attend. 

A lot of fraternities and sororities would come, because in those days, girls were 
allowed to be in other things, so they were involved in that. Some of the athletes 
were sorority sisters, so their sisters would come, and it wasn’t just athletics, athletics, 
athletics. In those days we worked, we were sorority sisters, we went to school, and we 
participated in more than one sport. You had friends from the other sports coming to 
support you, so it was a little wider web. I think nowadays it’s so concentrated. It’s just 
one sport, and that’s what you do. 

Lue Lilly (in charge of womens athletics, 1968-1976) 

When I went to Nevada, there was the Women’s Recreation Association [WRA], 
which later became the Women’s Athletic Association [WAA]. It was with the Athletics 
Department. In the NCIAC [Northern California Intercollegiate Athletic Conference], 
each school had an administrator and a student, and they had equal votes. So if an issue 
came up that was voted on at the conference meeting, it was even-steven as far as the 
voting was concerned. 

There was a council, and every school pretty much did it their own way, whatever 
that was. My feeling was that each sport should be represented, so that each sport 
selected their own person to the WAA council, and then from that council a president 
was elected. That president was then the one that went with me to the NCIAC meetings. 

The council was involved with a lot of the decisions. They were some of the main 
people involved as far as planning our events, and they were kind of their own little, 
tiny, fundraising group. It was their job to get the teams involved in each one of these 
activities that we had if we needed to have more people involved, and they, in a sense, 
set policy. 

I don’t think we had an award system. That is, I don’t remember letters or anything 
like that, but I know that we did have what we called a participation mug. Linny Loeffler, 
in the Art Department, developed this really cute logo for us, and we put it on the cups 
and some of the other things that we had. It had the year on the bottom, so everyone 
that participated for the year got the mug. But as far as the awards, again, that would be 
a different thing, where the guys got their letters on their jackets and whatever else they 
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received. I don’t remember the women having any of that during the time I was at UNR, 
other than these glass mugs. I don’t remember an awards banquet at the end of the year. 
There was never any public recognition of any of the kids’ achievements, so that’s kind 
of a dead end as far as my memory is concerned. 

I think the most amazing thing, and one of the things that was very difficult for the 
men to understand, was that the students had equal votes when it came to the council. 
We always felt that we were representing the students as well as the university and that, 
in a sense, it was their program. There is such a philosophical background to these 
things as far as what the program was for, what you were trying to achieve, and what 
you were trying to have. On the other side, we were in intercollegiate competition to 
win and go to a national championship, so there was quite a mixture there. [....] 

It was up to each team to select people who they thought would be active, so they 
were usually a pretty outspoken group and basically the leaders of their team. It was a 
pretty strong, opinionated group, and it got stronger as the teams got better. Obviously, 
they would expect more and be more vocal about what they thought they should and 
shouldn’t have. 

I do know that when it came to getting the additional money from the student 
government for women’s athletics, the student representatives were important in trying 
to get the initiative passed. All of the kids were supposed to do their thing with their 
classes to try to get that fifty cents that we wanted from the ASUN [Associated Students 
of the University of Nevada]. The students were key to helping me achieve what goals I 
felt were necessary for the department to move forward. 

ALTHOUGH TITLE IX was passed in 1972, the legislation itself had relatively little effect 
on the program at Nevada during Lue Lilly’s time. Serious enforcement efforts were still in 
the future; however, there were a few stirrings. Two full-tuition, out-of-state scholarships 
and a larger number of in-state scholarships for female athletes became available for the 
first time in 1975. Nevada’s coaches could then expand their recruiting efforts, yet still 
struggled to make their sparse budgets meet the needs of their teams. 

Lue Lilly (in charge of women’s athletics, 1968-1976) 

I don’t totally remember what the budget for women’s athletics was when I first arrived, 
but I would imagine that it was under five thousand dollars to do everything. Nevada 
had a very good system as far as I was concerned. For buildings and grounds, if you 
needed something repaired, you didn’t have to pay for it out of your budget, and if 
you used transportation from the motor pool, you weren’t charged mileage. But the 
figure itself, it seems to me, was under five thousand dollars. Again, the transportation 
wouldn’t be in there, because it came from the motor pool, but we’re talking about seven 
sports. We’re talking about team travel as far as trying to stay someplace and trying to 
eat and buy uniforms and buy equipment. [....] 

At that point in time, we had all the old-fashioned [fundraising activities]: the cake 
walks, the bake sales, car washes. I don’t think that we went too far beyond that, except 
when we tried to have some special events like we did with the senators.... One of the 
most interesting experiences we had was that Mary Gojack, the mother of one of our 
students [Pat Hixson], was, in fact, a senator, and she arranged for us to actually play 
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the state senators in basketball. It was going to be a great big social event where people 
would pay to do this, [laughter] It started out as a fun evening, but when the women 
started beating the senators, they didn’t take it that well, so they started getting rougher 
and rougher. And they were these huge, big men. 

I can remember one time this great big guy came at Barbara Biggs, who was probably 
about five-five and maybe weighed a hundred and ten pounds at the most—a little tiny, 
skinny thing. I just happened to be at the right angle so that I could see that when he hit 
her, he literally knocked her about two feet just sideways! So we decided that unless the 
men had a better attitude towards playing us the next year and made it a fun event, we 
wouldn’t do it, and we never did it again. 

The senators got too rough, which was too bad, because it could have been a good 
fundraiser for us every year. But we advertised that, and we didn’t charge admission at 
that time. It would have cost us more to have the people at the gate than it would to get 
the money anyway, so it was a wash. We didn’t bother with it. 

Pat Hixson (multi-sport student athlete beginning 1973; softball coach, 1978-1988) 

When I was starting out, the total program budget was less than $5,000 for four sports, 
so we knew it had to go somewhere. But the other thing was, at the same time, the 
coaches and the administration never really brought it to us. It wasn’t like they tried 
to make us militant. We weren’t a militant group. Maybe that was just the group that 
was here at the time, and if it had been a different school, it might have been a different 
situation, but we were just glad to participate and play. [....] 

I have the whole women’s athletic budget here from 1973 to 1974, and this is what 
was requested from the coaches to the administrator. The total softball budget for that 
year was $1,085.74, and that included twenty-three players, because there were two 
teams in those days. It included one coach, because the coach coached both teams, 
and a manager. In those days the A and B teams were equivalent to varsity and junior 
varsity now, and the budget allowed for two away weekends and two home weekends. It 
doesn’t seem like a lot of games now, but we had games scheduled with Hayward, Davis, 
and Chico here at home, and then we would go to Sonoma, Humboldt, Sacramento, 
and Cal Berkeley as our away games. For the away games, the total expenditures for 
those four games, two weekends, was $557.14. That included transportation, meals, and 
lodging, and lodging only for one night, because we would drive down the morning we 
played, play, spend the night, play, and come right back. The one night when we played 
Sonoma and Humboldt, we probably stayed somewhere. I don’t remember, [laughter] 
This would have been my freshman year, and we probably stayed on a gym floor or in 
some players’ houses.... 

Then with the budget, we broke down the equipment budget for everything, which 
was our game balls, our bats—in those days they were wooden bats—and rule books. 
We had gloves, because a lot of women in that time didn’t have their own equipment, so 
there were usually a couple three gloves that the university provided that were just used 
by whomever needed them. For the whole year that expenditure was $267.60. That was 
too expensive, so they had to end up cutting $29.49, and the final, actual budget was 
$1,056.25. That was one year after Title IX passed, but that figure doesn’t include the 
salaries, and there were no scholarships at that time, either. 
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The University of Nevada’s softball team, ca. 1985. Pat Hixson is pictured to the far left, kneeling. 


Charlene Bybee (student athlete, gymnastics, 1972-1976, and Pack PAWS member) 

I always felt that the big difference [between the men’s and womens athletics programs] 
was the scholarships. As a freshman I was a student rep on the Womens Intercollegiate 
Athletic Council, an advisory board for womens athletics with Dr. Luella Lilly and 
some administrators. I remember being amazed, because they talked about womens 
collegiate athletics nationwide, and there were some women that oversaw this whole 
organization that were fighting against athletic scholarships for women. They were 
purists, supposedly, and they didn’t want women’s sports becoming professionalized 
like the men’s had become. 

I sat there thinking, “How can that be? If you’re a guy, you can come here and have 
your education paid for, but if you’re a woman, you can’t?” I was shocked that women 
were actually promoting this thought. It wasn’t just the men locking women out of 
scholarships, but there were actually women who felt it was a better thing that they 
didn’t become professionalized. 

I’m sure for some administrators the nightmare of dealing with everything that 
comes with scholarships and funding was a lot ofwork. But what about the opportunities 
for your athletes, especially kids who couldn’t afford to go to college, or girls that were 
competing in a sport and gave it up because there was no incentive to do it in college? 
They switched their focus to academics, because there wasn’t a reason to continue doing 
sports when they got into college. [....] 
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I probably would not have really gotten to know Dr. Lilly if I hadn’t served on 
the Womens Intercollegiate Athletic Council. She was kind of an institution here in 
womens athletics. Everybody knew who Dr. Lilly was. In those meetings I got to know 
her a little bit. She was a very strong woman, very passionate about womens athletics, 
seemed to care a lot about what happened, and it was a very transitional time. We could 
see things were changing, and who would know the amount of change we would see, so 
it was a challenge for her. 

It was just at the very beginning of post Title IX, before women’s teams moved 
to NCAA, so we were working with that national women’s intercollegiate sports body 
[AIAW]. It sounded like there were a lot of different views of what should happen with 
women’s athletics. I found her to be supportive, and from what I remember she was 
very serious, very focused on sports. We got along well, although I didn’t spend a lot 
of time with her, but being on that council was an eye opener for me, especially as an 
eighteen-year-old college freshman, never having done something like that before. 

Sitting on that council was probably the beginning of realizing that I might 
eventually move towards a more activist-type role as far as something I was passionate 
about. Being a female athlete was my life. I spent twelve years doing gymnastics, and 
that’s all I did. That passion for sports coming at a time when there were so many changes 
happening was an exciting time, a kind of scary time, and it was a little frustrating for 
me to see how slow things were moving. 

When I sat on that council I expected to go in and say, “OK, Title IX passed. Where 
are our scholarships? Where’s the money?” [laughter] And it didn’t happen, so I was a 
little frustrated, I think, with that whole process. Why did it take three years following 
that legislation? I couldn’t answer that. I sat there competing for this university and not 
having my education paid for. I’m sure I voiced that at the meetings, and I shared that 
with Dr. Lilly, but it was a positive experience. 

Lue Lilly (in charge of womens athletics, 1968-1976) 

I can’t recall when we first started having scholarships. As far as in-state, out-of-state, 
I think I only recruited one year or possibly two with scholarships [before leaving in 
1976]. Now, some of the schools actually gave them prior to 1973, because there was no 
restriction on them per se. We just didn’t do it until Title IX came in in 1972, because 
we didn’t have any money to do it. So it’s one of those catch-22 situations, the chicken 
and the egg. Which was first? I know Arizona State gave some before 1973, and a school 
in Texas gave them, but here again, they were usually in golf or tennis and possibly 
swimming. There was one school I know that gave them in archery. [....] 

The state gave one hundred scholarships to athletics at the time I was at Nevada. 
They had what they called “green cards,” and you included them in students’ registration 
packets. They paid tuition and fees for the students who had them, and the Athletics 
Department as a whole had one hundred in-state and one hundred out-of-state. In 
around 1975,1 was given two out-of-state scholarships—one for volleyball and one for 
basketball—and I think thirty-some in-state scholarships, so under the circumstances, 
it was very difficult to recruit. But I was only given two out of the one hundred out-of- 
state scholarships as far as Title IX went. That didn’t exactly hit the criteria. [....] 

One of the problems was that there was a limited number of highly skilled athletes 
in Nevada—and, basically, we were talking Reno. There were some from the outer areas, 
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but for a lot of them, their physical education programs weren’t such that they really got 
to learn that much or to be that highly skilled. There wasn’t a lot of competition. 

It would have been very easy to try to get a highly skilled athlete out of California 
or out of Oregon or someplace else if I had had the scholarships to do it, because things 
were starting to move very, very rapidly, and it was easy to find good athletes. All the 
good athletes were looking for scholarships, so they applied at the school. I had piles 
of applications. Sorting them out as to which ones were very good was difficult, but 
we got two really highly skilled athletes with my one volleyball scholarship and my 
one basketball scholarship. I got them both from Oregon. Denise Fogerty was the 
first woman to get a volleyball scholarship, and Cindy Rock was the first one to get a 
basketball scholarship out of state. Then there were some local people that got volleyball 
and basketball scholarships. 

Since there wasn’t much of a feeder system in Nevada, for women’s sports, I think 
what I did was try to start one. I ran summer camps my first year and put on clinics 
all the time. I tried to work individually with some 
of the high school coaches. Had coaches clinics, had 
student clinics, and did all those sorts of things. On 
a map, Nevada looks like any other state, so when I 
first got there, I didn’t realize that the cities were all 
so small. When I got my first summer camp going, or 
my first clinic, Peggy Swant was my secretary, and she 
said, “How many of these brochures do you want, and 
where do you want them sent?” 

I thought for a minute and said, “Oh, send them 
to all cities over five thousand.” 

And she said, “Don’t you want to include 
something besides Reno and Vegas?” 

I just kind of looked at her, and I said, “Well, what 
about those cities on the eastern side of the state?” 

She said, “No. The only ones over five thousand 
are these two areas.” 

So I had to grade myself down a little bit as far as 
population, and I said, “Well, maybe you better pick 
the towns instead of me. Pick out some larger ones, and send the information.” So that’s 
what we did, but, like I said, on a map, the cities all look like cities. I had no idea that 
the population was that small in all those little towns. 

Pat Hixson (multi-sport student athlete beginning 1973; softball coach, 1978-1988) 

The first scholarships for women, at least at UNR I believe, were offered in 1974, and 
I think Bridgete [Galvin] got a scholarship, and Lynn Barkley got a scholarship. They 
were not scholarships like they are now. It might have been books, might have been 
some fee reduction, but certainly it wasn’t any kind of full rides or anything like that. 

I think Bridgete was in the dorm her freshman year, but the rest of us all lived at 
home. Then the first out-of-state scholarship would have been in 1975—volleyball and 
basketball scholarships—one to Cindy Rock and one to Denise Fogerty, but as part of 
their scholarship, they had to play the other sport. 
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Cindy was basketball, Denise was volleyball, 
and at some point there, Dr. Lilly, who was the 
athletic director and also the coach of basketball and 
volleyball, gave me a scholarship for my junior year, 
but she gave it to me in basketball because she knew 
that I would play volleyball and softball, but basketball 
was my least favorite sport. So to make sure she had 
the athletes, she used her money wisely, [laughter] It 
wasn’t that I didn’t like basketball, but it was my least 
favorite. 

I don’t think recruiting really started until maybe 
1974. We came up here, and I think we were probably 
asked, “Are you going to play?” I remember now being 
asked from somebody who was on the team the year 
before—not a coach or anything, just a player. I can’t 
even remember who it was, but maybe it was someone 
from Reno High or someone who knew me, I would 
suspect, from softball. 

Who knows the connections in those days, but they asked, and I said, “Well, I don’t 
know. I don’t know anything about it.” 

She said, “Oh, come out.” 

So that’s kind of how it all came about, and there were a lot of girls in those days. It 
wasn’t like it is now where there’s ten or fifteen players, and then there’s almost as many 
support staff. In those days it was a head coach and, if you will, a JV [Junior Varsity] 
coach—the B team for their younger girls. So there must have been twenty, twenty-five 
girls out participating. Pretty much anybody interested could play, and then I think 
there was attrition during the season, of course, of players who had lost interest or lost 
eligibility, if we even had eligibility that first year or two. But they got on to different 
things. 

Charlene Bybee (student athlete, gymnastics, 1972-1976, and Pack PAWS member) 

When I graduated from high school UNR wasn’t really recruiting, because there 
weren’t scholarships available. Title IX had just passed that summer, and there were no 
scholarships available yet in reality. On paper it looked good, but the reality was that 
there still were no scholarships. I was going to stay in the Bay Area and go to St. Mary’s 
College and probably live at home, because it was close. 

The gymnastics coach here at the University of Nevada, Dale Flansaas, called my 
coach, Jim Gault, with Diablo Gym Club, and asked what my plans were for college. He 
told her, and she said, “Would she consider coming up here to the University of Nevada 
and competing on the team?” Another gymnast, Barbara Mason, was in my club and 
was two years older than me, and she had come up and competed here at Nevada. 

My coach said, “Let me give you her number. You can call and talk to her.” 

I talked to her, and she said, “I’d really like you to come up and compete on the 
team here. I’ve seen you compete, and I think you’d be a great addition to our program. 
Unfortunately, we have no scholarship money to give you, but we’d love to have you on 
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the team.” So, my mom and dad talked to her and then talked about how we could make 
that happen. 

Because we had lived here so long and had a few good contacts here at the university, 
I applied for and was awarded an out-of-state waiver, which is the only way, being the 
oldest of six children, that my parents ever could have sent me away. With out-of-state 
tuition, it wouldn’t have happened. It seems like it was something that was meant to be, 
that she called to see if I could come up and that we were able to get the out-of-state 
waiver. I came to compete on the team for Dale and was here for four years. [....] 

To my knowledge the actual scholarships resulting from Title IX did not become 
a reality until my senior year, which would have been the fall of 1975, and I believe 
we had two scholarships for the gymnastics team. I had had a couple of knee injuries, 
so I competed in about half of the events my last year. My coach talked to me about 
scholarships, and she said we had a couple of younger gymnasts, and I was already on 
in-state tuition. She wanted to give scholarships to everybody, but she had the difficult 
task of choosing who was going to get one—someone who needed it to be here—and 
I understood. I think they were out of state and financially in a different position, and 
with my knee injury we weren’t sure I was going to compete at all, so I understood that. 

The level of gymnastics on the collegiate level was just starting to rise by then. There 
were some club gymnasts like myself, but because the scholarships weren’t there, some 
of them were just burnt out and ready to move on. Once Title IX happened and was 
implemented at Nevada, it wasn’t until spring 1975, which was three years after Title IX 
passed, that money was actually in our hands in the gymnastics program. I’m sure other 
people here at the university could tell you if the other women’s programs had money 
before then or if we all got it at that time. 

Certainly, by the time I had graduated and was a couple years out of the university, 
more and more club gymnasts were staying in gymnastics, because they knew they had 
the possibility of a college scholarship or, at least, partially paying for their education. 
The ones who were ready to hang it up at sixteen or seventeen stayed with their club 
competitively, because they would have an opportunity in college. As that happened, 
the level of collegiate gymnastics increased dramatically. 

All of a sudden, there was a reason for your top gymnasts to not drop out of the 
sport and to continue to compete. That just kept getting more competitive every year, 
so the scholarships became, probably, harder to get, because you had better gymnasts. 

You had your top club gymnasts who might have been training to compete on a national 
team for the USGF [United States Gymnastics Federation], nationally and internationally, 
that now all of a sudden were college age, and they were like, “I want to compete in college, 
too.” They could, and they did. I’m sure sometimes it knocked other girls out that were OK 
gymnasts, where before they were always pretty much guaranteed that if they wanted to 
compete they could. The bar just kept getting raised, which was good. 

Elaine Deller-Tone (women’s tennis coach, 1977-1984) 

My husband and I had moved to Reno in 1974 and I got active with the Reno Tennis 
Club at that time. Bob Fairman, who was the coach of the men’s and women’s teams at 
the university, approached me one day in 1977 about taking over the women’s tennis 
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team from him, because it was just too complicated, 
too much for him to handle both of the teams and do 
traveling and do justice to both of them. That’s how 
I got connected with the university. I just felt that I 
could offer them something to get their team pretty 
well established, and I went from there. 

It was an intercollegiate sport when I started, 
although we weren’t in any kind of a conference. The 
whole eight years that I was there the women were 
never in a conference. Bob had been coaching the 
women’s team at least for two years before I got there, 
and I’m not exactly sure how much before that. Before 
that the women’s team was strictly a club team. Title 
IX had been approved, but it hadn’t filtered down yet 
in the UNR athletics. [....] 

I can’t remember the figures, but our budget was very, very skinny. Our scholarships, 
when I first started, amounted to three in-state tuition waivers. Eventually, I did get an 
out-of-state tuition waiver and later an out-of-state full scholarship, but that came quite 
a few years down the line. 

I wasn’t one for asking Bob Fairman how much he was getting for the men’s team. 
I figured we were making do with what we got. I know he had at least one out-of-state 
full scholarship, and I’m sure that he had three or four in-state scholarships to begin 
with, and then he got more out-of-state full scholarships. I think we were allowed five 
full scholarships, but we didn’t have them. That’s what we were allowed, but that’s not 
what we got. 

We did do a lot of moving around of money, but it was usually taking out of the 
travel budget or the equipment budget or things like that. We couldn’t do anything 
specifically with any of the scholarship money. As far as budget went, the athletic 
director didn’t seem to interfere. I just told him how I was going to use whatever they 
said I was going to get, and that was pretty much it. 

When I started as coach, the tennis program was very minimal. As a matter of fact, 
the only players we had were local girls, and we did very well with them, but there was 
no way that we could bring in anybody. The second or third year that I was there, I 
managed to get a southern California girl with an out-of-state tuition waiver. (Her first 
name was Becky.) Having one strong player seemed to help the rest of the team a great 
deal. [....] 

As we got more resources, that helped with recruiting. In the beginning there was 
no such thing as a recruiting budget. The only way I could recruit was if I came in 
contact with someone from a junior college that I had seen play, and that was one reason 
we would play junior colleges. They never counted in our win-loss record—they were 
always considered practice matches—but I could keep an eye out for the possibility of 
getting a player from one of those junior colleges eventually. So, every time we would 
go to Sacramento, say, we would also schedule a match with American River Junior 
College or Sacramento City College or Butte Junior College, and I did eventually get 
recruits from those junior colleges. 

But we had no recruiting money. There just wasn’t anything in the budget for that. 
If I had wanted to go to a big tournament to look at the players, I would have had to 
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use my own money to do it. Mostly the recruiting came either through people I knew 
in California or other places, or I would get letters from girls who were interested in a 
college scholarship, not knowing anything particularly about our program or Reno or 
the university or anything else. It fortunately worked out pretty well in that I did get 
some nice players without my having to go and recruit them across the country. When 
we would get one strong player like Becky, it really gave our team a boost in that our 
local girls filled in nicely, especially doing the doubles schedule. 

Lue Lilly (in charge of womens athletics, 1968-1976) 

We started having recruiting budgets and all their recruiting rules. The women had 
previously seen those as pretty much a waste of funds that didn’t have to be spent. I 
know, for example, that there was a male high school player from Nevada who chose 
the five locations that he would like to visit, because you were allowed five visits. He 
had never been to Hawaii, wanted to go to New York, and wanted to go to Florida. 
I don’t remember where the rest of them were, but he took his five trips and then 
signed with UNR. He knew he was going to do that from the beginning, but he had 
the advantage of all these trips on the other schools’ money. Ethically, that was not the 
direction to go, but it did allow for a lot of that. Whereas with the women, we always 
were concerned with the poor person who couldn’t do their own recruiting trip, but 
we tried to accommodate that as much as possible. We did not pay for the female 
athletes to have recruiting trips. 
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So, again, there was a difference philosophically. We kept thinking of education 
first and then athletics, whereas we felt the NCAA was focusing on athletic teams and 
winning and bowl games and Final Fours, and then you took care of the student. I would 
say in the last ten years, maybe, the philosophy of the NCAA has definitely changed, 
and that may have a lot to do with the influence of women. But they are concerned 
with SAT scores, with core curriculums, with grades, with so-called paper mills where 
the schools don’t really make the players too accountable. So maybe the mixing of the 
women in the NCAA has helped it to turn to a more educational base. 

SWIMMING AND DIVING, skiing, track, and cross-country were some of the sports that 
benefited greatly from coaches whose enthusiasm at times seemed the only thing keeping 
their teams afloat. Starting in some cases from nothing, these coaches saw opportunities 
to contribute, successfully recruited student athletes, and helped them to succeed in ways 
few could have imagined. 

Kevin Christensen (men’s team and womens club skiing coach, 1977-1980, women’s 
cross-country coach, 1978-1980, and women’s track club coach, 1978-1980) 

I was an assistant coach my senior year in college, as well as my next two years, 1976 
and 1977. I actually ended up head-coaching the men’s track program when Coach 
Cook was on medical leave. I coached that whole season. I assistant-coached for cross¬ 
country and track, then I became the head coach for men’s and women’s skiing, women’s 
cross-country, and then I produced the women’s track club. [....] 

Being given the team on a moment’s notice I didn’t have the luxury of all the other 
coaches who had secretaries and assistant coaches and so forth. I couldn’t set up this 
big recruiting program over the summer to find people. I had to get this team now, so 
I put this mimeographed poster up all over campus that said, “Meet boys, free money, 
and travel. Meet me at the Lombardi Recreation Building, Room 102.” It was set for 
the middle of the day, maybe three o’clock in the afternoon, and I literally put about a 
hundred of these things all over campus. I was running around everywhere on campus 
in a pair of running shorts, probably some sort of a tank top, and a clipboard full of 
these things under my arm. I was scotch taping them everywhere. 

Of course, to my excitement, on this momentous day, I walked into this room and 
there were probably thirty girls in there, and they had no idea what they were going to 
be up for. I turned around to the chalkboard and wrote down, “You have just entered 
the room of the women’s cross-country program.” 

I got this big sigh of, “Oh, you’ve got to be kidding me! What’s with the free money 
and boys?” 

I said, “Well, if you’re athletic and you’re in shape, you’re going to meet more boys. 
Free money? Sure, if you travel with us, we’re going to give you food money.” 

They said, “Oh? Travel?” 

I said, “Sure. We’ve got to compete against other teams on the West Coast.” 

I’d say that maybe half of those girls did not show up the next day, because they 
were looking for some sort of party. I would say that over two-thirds of the girls that 
were in there were non-athletes; they were people I had pulled out of an office. I had 
girls who had been smokers and had been typing on a typewriter for a part-time job as 
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they were going to school. They went from part-time to full-time students just so they 
could be part of my program. 

A lot of those girls graduated with not only honors, but went on to get master’s 
degrees. It really changed all their lives, this original group of girls that was there. Out 
of the original group I think I only had, probably, two girls that had previous running 
experience, so even that was more bizarre for me. What I did was take girls from what I 
call zero to hero in a hurry. We went around with, of course, our store-bought uniforms 
out of the ASUN, and we trained. [....] 

Skiing and cross-country came at the same time, so I was basically men’s and 
women’s head ski coach and women’s cross-country head coach at the same time. That 
was probably in 1977. The next fall we had cross-country. I felt it was important to have 
kids continue, because track and cross-country are connected. With the cross-country 
team being distance oriented you had all distance kids, but you also had kids coming out 
for cross-country who were non-athletic that would have fit into what I call quarter-mile 
and half-mile ability, or maybe even had some field-event ability. I thought, “How cool. 
Why not put a club together so those kids can continue to train on a year-round basis?” 

Unlike high school, where you have a season just ninety days long and then come 
back and start all over, collegiately you have to pretty much be on your game year round. 

I thought, “If I don’t start that up now we’re going to suffer every fall in cross-country, 
because we have a three-month program, and everybody else in the nation is running 
year round.” 

So, I put the program for club together that spring, and the ASUN was just awesome 
in helping us with a small donation, giving us some money for some gas and a vehicle. 

We did quite well, and actually there is a trophy around here someplace—the Redlands 
Invitational Trophy. We went down there with a club team—there must have been 
twenty-five teams down there of colleges 
from all over the place—and won that. That 
was just a big tickle moment. 

I started establishing school records at 
that time that really weren’t official, but they 
were the best of the best at that time. The kids 
got excited, of course, and then that’s what 
kind of tricked them into running all summer 
long, coming back in the fall and being ready 
for cross-country. The six or seven girls that 
were on that cross-country program at first 
were the ones that established that whole 
flow of wanting to become coaches, become 
athletes, become academic wizards. It was 
those seven girls who were the ones that kind 
of started that ball rolling of a year-round 
thinking for women’s sports. 

At that time, Patty Sheehan was the only 
female golfer we had on campus. She went on 
to become a pro. When she left Nevada, that Record certificate for cross-country team 

money was then given to me to produce a member Laurie Crom (nee Brantingham). 
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whole cross-country program. I thought it was pretty absurd when I found out that little 
piece of information. I cannot imagine the men’s program saying, “OK, the mens cross¬ 
country program will be based off of the [money from] one male golfer’s program.” That 
never would have happened. 

That is when it kind of hit me, “My gosh, how am I going to turn a one-girl budget 
into a nine-girl budget?” That was just bizarre for me. So, I had to become very creative 
by using my own van as transportation with the one other van we would have from 
school, and having other people in the community help me by giving gifts: tires for my 
car or maybe a donation for food. [....] 

In my mind I was to build the program, so knowing we had the zero-to-hero 
concept, the more girls that came out the better the chances of a percentage of them 
becoming good athletes. That was my theory. I looked for anyone on campus that might 
be athletic or fit or conditioned, because there was nothing there prior. There wasn’t 
any kind of a program that you were coming into that had been there for fifteen years, 
like there would have been with the men’s program. You had Olympians down to walk- 
ons with the men’s teams, where our whole team was walk-ons. [laughter] No one was 
from out of state, and no one was from other places. They were all right there from the 
campus of UNR. [....] 

Later on, when recruiting for cross-country, I did get a chance to make phone calls. 
We had a Watts line, and I was able to use that at any time. At nighttime I would go 
to my office and go over result sheets from meets that we went to. I would look at kids 
from other colleges, get a hold of coaches from other colleges, and start talking about 
the opportunity for girls to come to UNR and run for us. 

At that point I knew that most girls that were really good wouldn’t come, but maybe 
the girl that really wanted a different experience, to move away from home or come to 
some other place to go to school, would come. I would basically soft-sell the opportunity 
to come to a different school and compete here. 

I was listed in what is called a coach’s book that is put out every year. I don’t know 
who puts it out, but all of the coaches in the nation show up in a book. My name showed 
up in this book with phone numbers and the availability for a women’s program, so that 
also helped by having something published out there. 

Laurie Crom (student athlete, cross-country and track, 1978-1981) 

I started at UNR in 1976, but early on I really wasn’t familiar with the sports teams. I 
didn’t get involved in sports until my junior year. I think I got involved through Kevin 
[Christensen]. They had a Reno Recreation summer program for kids where I got a 
summer job, and that’s how I met Kevin. He had talked about starting a club up at UNR, 
and then I contacted him. I know he put posters up all over. [....] 

Our first season in cross-country I don’t think anybody received any scholarship 
money at all. But then the second season is when we received money and Terry [Schmidt] 
got the biggest portion being the number one runner. She told me that included tuition 
and books. She considered it a full ride, or what was a full ride back then. Now it would 
be different. Then for the rest of the core runners, or the top five or six runners, we 
got the Davids or Davidson scholarships, something like that. I can’t remember the 
numbers, but it was a little bit. 
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We did have stipends—when we went to an away 
meet we would get about $30 for the weekend. We 
would have, maybe, four to a room, bring a lunch, 
and share vans. We would take Kevins van, but for 
cross-country we would get another van or two, so we 
would do a combination. 

Kevin Christensen (men’s team and womens club 
skiing coach, 1977-1980, womens cross-country coach, 

1978-1980, and womens track club coach, 1978-1980) 

I would start off my day with the classes I taught, then 
get the girls ready for cross-country and then stay 
there after school. I was a statistic nut. I wanted to find 
some form of improvement for every girl, no matter 
how poorly they had done, so when they came back 
the next day, whether it was just one repeat they ran 
even half a second faster, it was something I would focus on. No one felt they could leave, 
because they were being loved. I wanted every person to stay and have a positive experience 
with me. 

Everything had to be typed by hand, so you were doing all the typing on all the brochures 
or papers to hand out. You would have to type out all the scheduling on a typewriter, bring 
it to the mimeograph machine, and run off so many copies. All of my workout programs, 
motivational things were typed out by hand on an IBM typewriter. The little ball youd 
stick in there and tap-tap-tappety-tap. Then I would 
take that to the sheet and run off all those. I would get 
permission from Keith Loper, because he would have 
to check out how much of the paper and so forth, and 
then off you would go. The office would shut down, 
and I would stay in my office setting up next season, 
doing statistics, finding anything I could, like guest 
speakers to talk to my girls. [....] 

So, my day could include anything from getting 
speakers, paperwork, phone calls, recruiting, checking 
on grades, setting up things so they could be up on 
their academics, and pursuing them through what 
I call a student-athlete loop, rather than an athlete- 
student loop. I was getting as much competition as I 
could give them, putting on my own meet for them, 
getting awards for them, [laughter] I was really busy 
because I was by myself. 

Laurie Crom (student athlete, cross-country and track, 

1978-1981) 


Kevin was an awesome coach there is no other Terry Schmidt as an undergraduate. 
word. He was motivating, and he was dedicated. He 




Laurie Crom as an undergraduate. 
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kept every statistic that you could possibly keep and drilled in the term “PR”—personal 
record—for each of us. After we would run a meet he would, right away, say, “School 
record!” Well, there was no previous record, but, you know .... [laughter] 

It’s neat because, really, my best friends are from that time. He just created a 
really positive, warm, total team-effort kind of feeling. Even though it’s considered an 
individual sport, I felt like we really had a bond, and he was really good at creating that. 
He was a motivating person. Individually, he would talk to each of us about our potential 
and what we could do if we worked hard and put our mind to it. On a team level and an 
individual level he was just all about reaching your potential and doing your best. 

Kevin Christensen (mens team and womens club skiing coach, 1977-1980, womens 
cross-country coach, 1978-1980, and womens track club coach, 1978-1980) 

My initial feeling was—being very naive at the time, with no adults in my life—I never 
once figured that there would have been some sort of separation between men and 
women in equality. I never would have imagined there was such a huge difference. 
My brain thought that whatever the boys got, why wouldn’t the women? If you had a 
men’s athletic director, there certainly was a women’s. I’m sure that my mind at the time 
thought that there should be equality. If they produced this program, hired coaches, 
why wasn’t it across the board? 

Obviously, you have to laugh when you think that I made it on an $800-dollar-a- 
month budget for myself, when the football coach was making $185,000. Bizarre. It’s 



The University of Nevada’s womens cross-country team at a team celebration. Left to right: Laurie 
Bissett, Jane Belikow, Michele Dioguardi, Terry Schmidt, Laurie Crom, Jill Smith, Lisa Aufdermaur, and 
Debbie Rudolph (kneeling), ca. 1979. 
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absolutely ludicrous. I never realized that until one day when the Reno Gazette-Journal 
actually published the salaries of all the coaches on campus. It wasn’t until the next day 
when everybody said, “Gee Kev, wow! Ooh! Were sorry. We should never give you a 
bad time. How are you making it?” 

Well, I lived on nothing my whole life, nearly starved to death twice, so having 
peanut butter and Top Ramen is way better than dying. There was my salary, being the 
lowest on the totem pole, and I was coaching basically three sports. I thought, “Wow, 
I’m literally being paid nothing.” 

That was kind of bizarre for me, and that really didn’t even come into reality until 
later in my adulthood, when I was way gone out of the system. Why was there no 
scholarships? Why weren’t budgets created for these programs ahead of time? Why 
wouldn’t there have been enough funds to cover a full team versus a one-girl program? 
That was upsetting, to find out that you don’t have the funds, you’re not going to have 
this, and you’re not going to have that. I was thinking, “Why don’t you guys just wait?” 

Why couldn’t they have just waited, say, a year and gotten the money together, and 
then said, “OK, we’ve got a budget for ten girls.” 

But for me, it didn’t really matter. Emotionally, I was locked into it, passionate about 
it, and loved the kids the moment I saw them. I was sold because of that. My dream of 
being a part of something like that was a lifelong dream, so that wasn’t going to deter 
me. If they had given me a piece of bread, I would have loved to have that. I really would 
have. I had no idea that there would have been such a huge separation in finances from 
the salaries to the budgets—it was just an unbelievable difference. 

Even out of my own pocket, out of the eight hundred dollars I was given, I used a 
portion of that to help the girls. You are only given so much money for food on travel 
trips. I certainly didn’t want them to starve. Rather than giving the girls ten dollars I 
would give them five, or we would find a buffet, so we all could eat, versus having four 
girls eat, and the rest of us sitting there thinking, “I wish I could eat.” 

I asked the girls if it would it be OK if we all shared it, versus having five girls be fed 
on that budget? The answer was yes because they actually all loved each other, and they 
all wanted to have a fair game for everybody else. They were very keen on making it fair 
for everybody on the team. 

Jerry Ballew (womens swimming and diving coach, 1976-1983 and 1985-1986) 

I became the physical education director for the Reno YMCA for two years. Then while 
I was working on my master’s degree at UNR they opened up the Lombardi Recreation 
Building. I was the head coach of a swim team in Rancho Cordova, and I was head 
coach of the YMCA team, so I had quite a background in swimming and diving. 

When they opened this pool at Lombardi [in 1975], they didn’t have anybody to 
run the program. Keith Loper was the chair of physical education, and Lee Newell 
was in charge of intramurals. When they found out that I had all of the swimming 
credentials (first aid, water supply instructor, and CPR) they put me in charge of the 
swimming pool. I was running the swimming program, and then they had me teach 
classes every now and then in racquetball, badminton, and things like that. So I started 
working part-time running the swimming pool, doing all the chemicals and work on 
the pools, and then from that point on I worked into a position. 
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They initiated the swimming program in 1974, and the way I remember it is the 
first coach was Kati Ecker. Kati was the coach during the 1974-1975 and then 1975- 
1976 seasons, but at the start of the 1976-1977 season in August, right after school 
started, she just quit and left. Dick Trachok, the athletic director, found out that I had a 
coaching background. He was stuck, because school had already started, and swimmers 
were already there. I should say that there were three of them, [laughter] 

He called me, and he said, “I understand that you know something about coaching 
swimming. Tell me about it.” 

I gave him my credentials and background. I had two undefeated years as a swim 
coach at Rancho Cordova, California, and we were conference champions, and I 
coached a small YMCA team in Salt Lake City. He hired me as the swim team coach for 
$2,700 a year. I got the information that I could from Trachok and called a swim team 
meeting. Kati had already gone—she had just left. They had had two seasons, and they 
had lost every swim meet. They had never won. When I called a swim team meeting 
there were only three swimmers. I remember Julie Garvey was one of them 

I was surprised. I thought, “How can you have a swim team when you only have 
three swimmers? That’s not even enough for a relay.” 

I remember I was asking about the program, and the kids said, “No, we’ve never 
won a meet.” 

I said, “That’s going to change. We’re going to win, and we’re going to win this year.” 

They laughed, because there were only three swimmers, so they thought it was not 
possible to win a swim meet. 

I said, “No, I’ll find swimmers.” 

I was lifeguarding and running the swimming pool there at the university, so I was 
there quite a bit. I just watched all the university girls get in the water and swim, and 



Jerry Ballew coaching womens swim team members. 
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when I saw one that looked like they could swim I talked to them. That’s how I recruited 
swimmers. 

Cathy Trachok (student athlete, gymnastics, swimming & diving, 1976-1980) 

There were swimmers that were getting scholarships. The first year that I dove we had, 
I believe, eight or nine people on the team including me. It was not high pressure, but 
we were very successful, and we had a great time. The 
year before Jerry came, they had a very tough season; 
they had lost more than they had won. Then Jerry 
came in, and he got a couple of really, really amazing 
swimmers. The first year I was there we had a record 
of 8-3 or something like that. The next year we went 
undefeated and won nationals. 

I remember we just had a great time. We loved 
our coaches, and we were a family, and I still stay in 
touch with a couple of the swimmers. I was the diver, 
and when I was a junior we got another diver. I don’t 
know in my senior year if we had another diver, but 
it was pretty much a lonely business being the diver. 

It was great, because Jerry insisted that everyone call 
it the swimming and diving team. Before that it was 
the swim team, and if you had a diver then they’d 
show up. I coach the diving at the high schools here 
in Napa, California, now, and when you have a diver 
it really helps your score. 

Jerry Ballew (womens swimming and diving coach, 1976-1983 and 1985-1986) 

When I began to coach the team, I used to think that the only thing they [the Athletics 
Department] cared about is that I didn’t spend any more money than what I had. It 
was just take your sport and do your thing. That’s kind of a callous look at it, but that’s 
the way I felt at the time. It didn’t seem like the swim program mattered at all. That’s 
basically what I remember—you just did your thing, and that was it. 

But I told the students we’d win, and we won. We won three, lost six, and that was a 
start. I was fortunate. God was good to me in a sense. You have to understand that it’s a 
big difference from way back then and what it is now. We had no full-ride scholarships. 
We had, I think, three in-state tuition waivers, and that’s it. No books, no nothing. 

There was me, making $2,700 a year versus coaches who were making $16,000 or 
$17,000 dollars a year, had assistant coaches and everything else, and they had a travel 
budget. Today one coach makes far more than what the entire swimming program had 
at that time. It was not well funded in the sense that we just could barely get by, and we 
had no scholarships.... Coaching a women’s sport you couldn’t help but get the feeling 
that nobody really cared. It was hard to get the newspapers to do anything, because if 
you’re not football, basketball, or baseball.... It was hard enough for the men’s program. 
The inequities between the sports were still considerable. 



Cathy Trachok as an undergraduate. 
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What really got me is that it was inconsistent within the womens programs. Why 
does womens basketball get all these scholarships, and we get nothing? Besides money, 
I could never understand why they did this. We had the best program on campus, 
except for, maybe, Jack Cook and his track and field team, and yet we couldn’t get any 
scholarships or funding. We win the national championship [in 1979], and the next 
year I never got a single full-ride scholarship. 

I felt that we ought to fund this and see where this program is going. It’s doing us 
wonders. That’s one of the reasons I got kind of discouraged—no matter how hard you 
worked, it just seemed like nobody really cared. 

Kevin Christensen (mens team and womens club skiing coach, 1977-1980, womens 
cross-country coach, 1978-1980, and womens track club coach, 1978-1980) 

There was one PE class, the pre-conditioning ski team class, with seventy kids. One of 
the drills was to start off with our backs up against the stadium stand. When we spread 
out seventy kids along the stadium stand at the time, there were too many, so I put them 
in lines in the lanes on the track, and I made them do this squat with their arms out, as if 
they were leaning up against the wall. I would yell the word “ski team,” and they would 
hit that position. I’d hold them there anywhere between five to ten seconds, sometimes 
longer if I wanted to, and then I would blow the whistle for them to stand back up. 

This became a normal drill for us during the class, and I would maybe do it two or 
three times, when they were not paying attention or were goofing around. Once I yelled 
the words “ski team,” they would have to hit the position, and that would get them back 
into order. 

I was walking down through campus one day, going to get something done, probably 
paperwork. My office was up by Lombardi but the athletic director people were down 
by the Old Gym, so I constantly had to run back and forth. I probably ran fifteen miles 
a day just by doing that. 

I was running through campus, and I came up with this wild idea to go to the 
middle of the quad area where the Jot Travis Student Union was, and as the kids came 
out of class with the bell ringing I yelled the words “ski team” at the top of my lungs. 
Sure enough, half a dozen kids dropped their books and hit the position. That’s what 
started it. I thought, “Ooh, that was fun,” and I blew my whistle. 

They all got up and said, “Hey coach, how’re you doing? That was awesome! I’ll see 
you tomorrow.” 

“Oh, see you tomorrow.” 

So, I came down the next day and did the same thing. It took about two weeks for 
this thing to catch on, where I literally went down to the middle of campus, yelled the 
words “ski team,” and not only the ski team kids started doing the position, but other 
students started dropping down into this squatting position. Then I would clap, and 
that would be the end of it. They would all get up and yell, “Yay, ski team!” and off to 
class they would go. I knew they had to get to class, so I would hold them in position for 
seven to eight seconds, mostly to let the kids get noticed and be able to talk about being 
part of the team. It created interest for other kids to come out and want to be a part of 
this feeling. 
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TIME OUT I: REFLECTING ON THE PASSAGE OF TITLE IX 

The passage of Title IX of the Education Amendments of 1972 brought slower 
change than some had hoped. Still, many rejoiced that the process to bring 
gender equity to federally funded programs including university athletics was 
now underway. Here, chroniclers reflect on their responses to the legislation, their 
expectations of its adoption, and their assessments of its immediate impact. 

Pat Hixson (multi-sport student athlete beginning 1973; softball coach, 1978-1988) 

I think most of us were very aware of Title IX as students, because we were right 
on the front edge of it. We were actually just a hair before it started coming 
in, so some of the impacts that Title IX had didn’t really affect us, but it was 
coming in towards our junior and senior year. We knew what was going on. We 
were very aware of what it would mean, but we also were aware it wasn’t going 
to mean anything to us. 

I don’t want to say we were ahead of our times, but we were ahead of Title 
IX. We knew there was a fight for money for athletics in general, not just for 
women’s athletics, and we were sending representatives down to the legislature 
to try to get money, an added fifty cents to get some funding for the programs 
at that time. Later, I think it might have been even more. 

Rayona Sharpnack (multi-sport student athlete, 1969-1973) 

It was a sea change really to go from the condition of no hope and no 
opportunity to suddenly there being at least legislation. Now, it took years for 
it to get implemented and really adopted in any kind of remotely equitable 
way, but just the fact that it had passed was quite celebratory. Billie Jean King 
was active, and other people really took a stand. Gloria Steinem was a very 
powerful force in that. It was a time of great excitement that at least we were 
going to have a chance. 

Madeline Kenyon (former Drew University athletic director and member of Pack 
PAWS) 

It was wonderful. The sun came through the clouds. I thought we were going to 
be happy forever after. Before that we had no clout; we had nothing to hope for. 
We just kept going the best we could, doing the best programs that we could 
put on for the finances, facilities, and support we were getting. 

Pat Miltenberger (student athlete, 1964-1968; vice president of student services, 
1988-1998) 

I was [working] at the community college, and we had all these phony courses. 
We had auto mechanics, but then we had “powder-puff” mechanics, and those 
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all had to go by the wayside, because Title IX had been directed to get rid of 
these inequities, so we mostly got hit by curriculum. 

About 1971 Yale and some of the schools went co-ed, and everybody was 
going crazy. Then along came Title IX in 1972, and then all of a sudden.... I 
went to a workshop for community college educators, and they were saying 
we had to revise our curriculum. We couldn’t have segregated courses. And we 
hadn’t let women into welding or some of the programs: the apprentice trades, 
law enforcement, fire science. All these things were affected suddenly. 

Most people talk about athletics in regard to Title IX, but that wasn’t the 
only impact. The impact was huge on these segregated curricula. We were 
scrambling around, and it was suddenly dawning on us, “Oh, my gosh, we’ve 
been running segregated courses!” We hadn’t thought of them as segregated. 
It was just that we thought that women didn’t want detailed auto mechanics— 
they just wanted to know how to change their oil! Well, as soon as we opened 
the courses up, we saw that there was, in fact, demand. Women did want some 
of these occupations, so that was where I was focusing. 

Kristen Avansino (dance professor, 1971-1980) 

I think that there were those individuals who were mired in the status quo 
that were afraid, that were scared, and probably for various reasons. One was 
financial, and then another could be personal. 

I must say I’ve never considered, maybe to a fault, myself a rebel. I strive to 
be an innovator. If that creates a sense of breaking down a barrier in a positive 
way, all right. If I want to choreograph a dance where a man lifts a man, I’m 
going to do it. 

So, number one, I was not privy to the financial considerations. I had a very 
small budget for my dance productions, and most of it I funded myself, just for 
the good of the order, as they say. There was negative undercurrent, the fault 
lines were moving, but, quite frankly, it didn’t affect me in my quest to do what 
I was doing, because I was already creating a level of equality—as a person, as 
a professor, as a choreographer—and so why would I become mired in that 
undercurrent? But it existed. 

Kevin Christensen (men’s team and womens club skiing coach, 1977-1980, womens 
cross-country coach, 1978-1980, and womens track club coach, 1978-1980) 

I think what was really obvious was that Title IX it put everybody in shock. 
That was really easy to see. I imagine that was because of sports history in 
America. You could go way back to Babe Didrikson and Wyomia Tyus—they 
were the only Olympic athletes you ever really saw in news or print or TV in 
sport. The men had dominated sport for years; everybody knew Babe Ruth, 
Kareem Abdul-Jabbar, or other famous football, baseball, or basketball players. 
Every kid would know these guys in male sports, but nobody would know any 
female sports. 
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When Title IX came into play not just from a collegiate point of view but 
from a world point of view in America, women became visible. With that 
coming into play it put the mens programs into shock. All of a sudden, they 
might actually become equal in everything from scholarship to opportunity, 
where other nations of the world had always promoted male and female sport 
equally because they were based off of club systems, not school systems. You 
have kids going to academic schools, but with no sports within their schools. 
Most people don’t realize that. If you are in sport in Germany or Switzerland 
or France, you belong to a club. That has now come around a full loop here in 
America, but back then, there was no such thing. Title IX in America allowed 
women to now become part of the sports culture. 

I think the mens programs were just blown away by that, because we are all 
about football and football stadiums. We have packed stadiums for basketball, 
baseball, football, and minor sports like swimming, diving, track and field, 
cross-country, and maybe even wrestling or gymnastics. You saw some of the 
smaller sports on TV, but very rarely, maybe in an Olympic year. With womens 
sports, you would only see them during Olympic years with women swimmers, 
women gymnasts, womens track programs. With Title IX came the awareness 
that every sport that a male would be able to do was now also becoming 
available for women. 

Schools with budgets were thinking, “All our money is put into these 
primary sports for males.” Now they had to come up with primary sports for 
females, and consider the logistics—where do you house them? Where do you 
train them? Do you have showers for them? All of a sudden everything was 
going to be doubled from the administration’s point of view. I think they were 
probably flustered, angry, and didn’t like it. 

Lue Lilly (in charge of womens athletics, 1968-1976) 

I don’t think Title IX made any difference at all while I was at the university. I 
can say this on a national level, and not just about UNR. But I’ve always had this 
attitude towards Title IX, as far as what happens at a school, that if the people 
who are involved in the administrative level—from the president on down to 
the athletic director—took Title IX as reasonable thing, and they felt that they 
needed it or were obligated by law to do it and started moving forward, then 
it was great, and it really accomplished a lot. If the administrators didn’t like it 
and they weren’t going to do anything until they had to, it had little or no effect 
at all. I felt that that was kind of Nevada’s position, that they weren’t going to be 
pushed to do anything until they had to. 

It wasn’t like, “Oh boy, it’s passed. Now all these good things are going to 
happen.” So I think it’s really those schools that had that attitude. If anything 
happened where the woman administrator was charged for being responsible 
for it, whether they were or not—if there was a women’s group or some group 
that came and pushed the university—they always felt that it was because the 
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senior woman administrator had gone and got this little group organized on the 
outside, and they were behind it all the time. So it put the women administrators 
in a position for several years where they were kind of behind the eight ball. 

If they spoke out at their university, sometimes they were in trouble. I got 
caught a couple times where somebody else had done something, and they 
thought I had done it, but I hadn’t even known it was going to happen. So those 
are the kind of effects Title IX had, but for a good five years or so the woman 
administrators were probably just walking on eggs or they ended up getting 
fired. 

William Wallace (professor of psychology and faculty representative to the 
athletics department from 1975-1986) 

I think Title IX was accepted gradually on campus. I think that’s probably why 
Lue Lilly had a tough fight. It was accepted with reluctance, and I don’t think it 
was due to discrimination; I think it was due to finances. The athletic director 
was told, “OK, you’ve got to do all this, and by the way, you don’t have any more 
money, so you do all of these other things with what you’ve got,” and he was 
struggling to be competitive in at least his revenue producing sports, because 
that was where jobs come and go if you’re not. I think he had a real dilemma; it 
was a tough, tough situation for him. 

It had to be a tough situation for Lue, because she had to be fighting to get 
her share of the resources, and most of those resources weren’t new—they were 
redistributed resources. So, we drug our heels, I would say, as an institution. As 
much as we would like to say we were at the forefront leading the charge, I don’t 
remember it that way. I don’t remember any dedicated opposition, but it was 
just, “Aw, do we have to do this? How are we going to do this?” I don’t think it 
was embraced enthusiastically. 

Jean Perry (special assistant to the president for athletics academics and 
compliance, 2006-present) 

There was a fabulous nationwide conference in 1983 or 1984, when I was 
NAGWS president, and it was pulled together by a number of women’s athletics 
organizations. NAGWS was certainly one of them, the Women’s Sports 
Foundation, and probably Girl Scouts. I don’t really know who all of the players 
and sponsors were, but they called it the New Agenda for Girls and Women 
in Sport, and it was to pull together all of the leaders of women’s athletics in 
America who would, because of Title IX and the opportunities it presented, 
create the new agenda for women in sport and athletics. 

There was this incredible sense of hope. Even with the NCAA taking 
over sports, there were going to be scholarships, and there were going to be 
competitive opportunities. The Olympic coaches would be just as good for the 
women as they were for the men. We had a phenomenal cadre of female athletes 
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who came to the “New Agenda,” and the one I remember most specifically was 
Billie Jean King, because she was still at the height of her playing career. That 
was the level of people who came; these were the change agents in womens 
sports who were going to, from that point on, create the next twenty years. 

We never had another one that I am aware of, but it certainly launched a 
number of people with a number of ideas—not in as organized a fashion as 
maybe they thought, that everybody would leave with their plan and would 
go implement the plan—but it certainly did provide an impetus to realizing 
that we can control our future, even if the men have taken over women’s 
championships. How do we work with the NCAA? How do we get women into 
that structure? How do we help women who are losing their coaching jobs, their 
athletic administrator jobs, their trainer jobs, and their officiating jobs? How do 
we help them to get jobs? What are, basically, strategies for implementing Title 
IX that will make sure that women are determining their future, or at least 
having a role in it, rather than just saying, “OK, men, tell us what to do.” Billie 
Jean King didn’t ever say that in her life, I can tell you. [laughter] 

Marie Stewart (student athlete, basketball, 1978-1982) 

At the end of my senior year, a week after our season ended in 1982, they were, 
if you were willing to, doing exit interviews with us, asking, “OK, you’re leaving. 
What have you seen really change in the last four years?” 

Our response was, “Nothing.” 

We were asked all the similar questions like, “Do you fly to your games?” A 
lot of the same things you are asking. Again, our response was, “No, no, no, and 
no.” 

They asked, “Do you feel the scholarships are equal?” 

That’s a hard thing, because we don’t generate revenue for women’s sports, 
and I see both sides of that. I see that women should definitely have the 
opportunity, and there should be more scholarships and more opportunities 
provided. I also understand that with the men’s sports, there’s a demand that 
they produce a profit, and that they fill the seats. So, we never had that kind of 
pressure. So, how can you really compare? Plus all the exposure men’s sports 
had, since they have been around forever, was a lot. Women’s sports had not 
been around for so long. There were some great people like Babe Didrikson, 
a great golfer. In my time, there was Lucia Harris, and Nancy Lieberman from 
Old Dominion. There were just three or four female athletes that we really knew 
about versus male athletes. 

I’ll be honest, my sister played softball up here on a scholarship four years 
after me, and I didn’t see a whole lot of changes in that time, and that’s just 
because I was directly involved with something like that. [....] 

Think about the time and the era. Some universities were going to be 
compliant, and some took the chance and said, “You know what, we’ll just do 
what we’re going to do, and they can come tell us that we’re not.” At that time—I 
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don’t even know if it happens today—I don’t think anyone ever truly went to a 
school and said, “You are not Title IX compliant.” I don’t recall reading anything. 
It’s been enforced more, I think, throughout the past ten years than it ever had. 
I don’t even know if “enforced” is the word. I just think athletic administrations 
actually really quit making an effort to try to make this happen, because maybe 
women’s sports are more accepted, and it’s a different time in our country and 
our society. 


GLARING INEQUITIES 

As womens athletics gained in numbers and popularity, the available resources often 
lagged behind, affecting everything from uniforms and trainers to travel arrangements. 
Administrators and coaches served consistently as enormous advocates for their 
students, doing everything they could to provide for their teams. At the same time, 
coaches, administrators and students alike were keenly aware of many differences in 
funding and status between men’s and womens athletics. 

Pat Hixson (multi-sport student athlete beginning 1973; softball coach, 1978-1988) 

As far as administrative support, you never really saw anybody, but we never really had 
anyone saying to our faces anyway, “Well, why are you guys here?” I can’t remember at 
any point anyone saying women’s athletics shouldn’t be a part of the program. Yes, there 
was a struggle going on financially. We knew about that, of course, and you had to have 
that financial support, but there was never any question about whether we should be 
competing. 

There were going to be women competing. The ball had already been put into 
action. Title IX was coming into its own at that time, and none of us were, as players, 
really politically oriented to play. We weren’t playing to make a statement in those days; 
we were playing because we loved to play. So some of that stuff washed over our backs, 
and when you look back at it, you think, “Oh, that was going on?” 

Lue Lilly (in charge of womens athletics, 1968-1976) 

If you take into consideration that the teams at Nevada still didn’t have uniforms, they 
were still wearing pinnies [a type of vest, usually worn over other clothing], and they 
hadn’t scored over five points in volleyball, women’s athletics certainly wasn’t a priority 
in the department. It’s one of those things where maybe they just kind of let it happen 
on its own. They had people on staff who handled the sports, as far as being assigned 
class time, so there were practices, but as far as trying to improve practice times or 
negotiate field space or any of those kinds of things, I pretty much was in a position 
where I did all that after I arrived. 

For my career, I had made the big decision that I was going to be in physical 
education. I was going to coach, but you kind of did the athletic thing not as a side, 
but certainly differently from what we do now. The major emphasis, as far as my 
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administrative abilities, was put into the physical education side of it. If I needed more 
practice time for my team, that was when I went after practice time. It wasn’t as though 
I set up a big, master goal that had this big athletic program where you needed this, this, 
and this. It was more like I backed into it. 

I was really doing the physical education part, but, again, I always wanted the 
women to be respected, and I didn’t want them to be pushed around. I didn’t want them 
to have less than what would be expected of women who were trying to achieve their 
goals. They had to have some reason to turn out for the teams. And since they were 
there, they must have been competitive, and, therefore, they wanted to compete, so you 
needed to have better conditions under which they could compete, better knowledge, 
better facilities, better everything. 

Rayona Sharpnack (multi-sport student athlete, 1969-1973) 

[Lue Lilly] was very intelligent and outspoken in the Women’s Athletic Board meetings. 
That was a combination of the men and the women, and I was a student representative 
on the girls’ side. It was during this whole Title IX debate, and she was very articulate 
and wouldn’t back down about the issues of inequality that were happening at the 
university. 

The Women’s Athletic Board was an internal board specific to the University of 
Nevada, Reno. The Women’s Intercollegiate Athletic Council was a combination of the 
boards across the Western region. I was a representative, and the meeting that was most 
memorable was the one in Asilomar, where we all gathered, and they took a huge group 
shot. This was during the 1970s and the early hippie days when I had big bushy hair, 
and I proceeded to wear a headband and to hold my arm up in a fist while sitting in the 
center of the picture in the first row. 

I don’t remember a lot about the Women’s Athletic Board, but I do recall a really 
fantastic teacher, Robert Laughter, who went on to become head of the Department of 
Physical Education and was on the board. One of the male athletes was on the board, 
and it seemed to me there were a couple administrators. It might have been Dean St. 
John. I do remember it was a cross-section of people from the university really looking 
at equality. 

They were looking primarily at equity. They were building a new gym, and, of 
course, the men would play at the new gym, and the women would get the old gym. 
And after all, what were we complaining about? We got an entire gym dedicated to 
ourselves. 

Then, of course, it had to do with resources. We traveled in vans back then. I’m 
not sure the guys always took vans to everything they went to. I think there might have 
been some games they flew to. It felt like we were just tin-cupping everything that we 
needed. When we needed upgrades in uniforms, we were asked why pinnies couldn’t 
work just as well as a second set of uniforms, and things like that. It was always seen as 
second-class citizenship. 

With the Women’s Intercollegiate Athletics Council, all we would have done there 
was report back to the Women’s Athletic Board, or within our own department or the 
women’s sports organization [NCIAC]. My role in that was as a student representative. 

Because I was so blinded by my own ambition and my own family circumstance, 
it wasn’t until I got into the bigger discourse that I realized that this was—I didn’t have 
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a name for it at the time—basically institutionalized sexism. To have 50 percent of the 
population disadvantaged because of their gender was just wrong, so I became more 
strident as a result of hearing the different stories and who was making ground and 
who wasn’t. I don’t remember which schools were doing better than us, but I know 
some schools were doing better. We would hear when there were victories in terms of 
allocation of resources or upgrades of equipment or things like that—just really simple 
things. [....] 

With our uniforms at Nevada, we would have one set, but we wouldn’t have lights 
and darks. I just think the mood was one of, “What is the least they can get by with?” 
It was interesting that I didn’t ever get the sense of a kind of misogyny as much as I did 
a kind of indifference. It was mostly a sense of, “Why do they need them?” or, “Why 
should we spend money on that? Football is the thing that brings in revenue to the 
university.” 

Lue Lilly (in charge of womens athletics, 1968-1976) 

When I arrived, Nevada was still wearing blue shorts and white blouses. The rest of the 
other teams—the other schools—had actually gone to uniforms, but Nevada was that 
far behind. They still had pinnies with the numbers on them, and at that point in time, 
they had no sweatsuits or anything. 

Jake [Lawlor] was a really friendly guy and willing to help us, and when I got up there 
I said, “You’ve got to have some old uniforms around here someplace. Is there any way 
that you could provide one of the old sets that you’re not using anymore for the women?” 

So he gave me the men’s gray, wool warm ups. They were scratchier than anything! 
I don’t know how long he had had them. Anyway, these were for six-foot guys, and, of 
course, some of our girls were five-foot-four, so we had these huge, great big outfits. But 
the mothers and some of the team members modified them all so that they came down 
to our sizes, so at least they had the sweats. 

Then we bought shorts that were from a regular PE place, and the girls bought their 
own. They were black, but a real small black and white hound’s-tooth on it. Actually, 
I’ve just given my jacket to the archives in the Athletics Department, but for the jacket, 
I got Aldrich & Aldrich to sell me some material that matched the shorts. It was not 
something they did, but here again I was able to make some special arrangements so that 
I could get the yardage. Then one of the mothers made a jacket for me that matched the 
girls’ pants. I was very much into wearing team colors when I was coaching and seeing 
that my assistants did. Of course, I didn’t have any assistants at that time, [laughter] I 
did get some right before I left. I ended up with an assistant. 

So Jake gave us the warm-ups that we modified. We got some shorts, and then 
eventually we ended up getting some tops. I think the shirts were actually provided by 
budget request, but all the girls’ teams wore the same ones. Regardless of whether it was 
volleyball or basketball or softball, there was one set of uniforms, and they all wore the 
same ones. That was the way it got started. 

Pat Hixson (multi-sport student athlete beginning 1973; softball coach, 1978-1988) 

As far as financial support, there wasn’t much, but at the same time, we didn’t know any 
better. If you don’t know you don’t have it, you get along without it, so none of us were 
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asking for tennis shoes to play. If you wanted volleyball shoes, you went out and bought 
them. You raised the money through your parents or with your job or whatever to get 
the money yourself. You didn’t expect anyone else, certainly, to provide any of that stuff. 
As a matter of fact, I think the first year we played ball up here, you had to rent your 
uniform. You actually paid to use the uniform for the year. It was the same uniform for 
a couple of different sports. 

I believe that was the first year, what would have been 1973-1974. Then we got 
uniforms again that we used for multiple sports, but we didn’t have to rent them, so 
that was big for us. The rent wasn’t that much. I think it was five bucks, but I don’t really 
remember. We felt like we were moving into the big time when we didn’t have to pay for 
our uniforms. 

Marie Stewart (student athlete, basketball, 1978-1982) 

We had the same uniforms for four years. They were the sleeveless little polyester things 
that we had forever. There is one thing I remember that we were so excited about. My 
senior year Pony actually gave us a contract for our high-tops, so we each got to pay 
half price for a pair of Ponies instead of full price. We thought that was cool because we 
never had that. A couple years we paid for the sweats if we wanted sweats, and then two 
years we got the sweats, just warm-up type things outside of the uniform. I think they 
just decided one year to do it, and we found someone to do it. 

Angie Taylor (student athlete, basketball, 1981-1985; sports information/promotions 
coordinator, 1987-1990; and senior woman administrator, 1990-1999) 

In college, I really began to see the difference between the funding and the support 
for the men’s program and the women’s program. It was there in high school, but we 
didn’t see it as much since our coaches did some 
supplementary things. But we got to see it in college. 

We got one pair of shoes, and the men would get, like, 
a pair of shoes a month. We wouldn’t even get a pair of 
sweats. If the coach raised money, you got a sweatshirt. 

The men would have travel sweats and game sweats. 

They had just so much more. A year or two before I 
came, the volleyball and basketball teams would have 
to share uniforms! What’s up with that? Now, granted, 
back then they were the same people often, but still. 

I mean, how good do you think those uniforms were 
two or three years in after being worn and washed like 
that? 

We had mostly local kids, because there we didn’t 
have any scholarship money, really. So if you were 
local kids, you were living at home, and you just paid 
your fees, and if you were pretty good, you got a little 
book money. When Julie came in, we got a couple people from out of state, but they 
weren’t on full scholarships. Chris Starr was the first female student athlete on a full 
athletic scholarship. 
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Laurie Crom (student athlete, cross-country and track, 
1978-1981) 

Our understanding was that we had very little money, 
and they were pretty much the bottom dollar uniforms 
that you could possibly find—cheap kind of things. 
They were pretty basic and pretty plain. Of course, we 
were just excited to have uniforms. We did not have 
warm-up clothes; we weren’t provided shoes. Our 
warm-up clothes were just whatever sweats we could 
find and throw on. 

That’s one thing we did become aware of that was 
very much in contrast to the men’s program. The men’s 
program, of course, had scholarship money bringing 
in athletes from, I believe, all over the world at that 
time. They had a fantastic track program. They had a 
lot more to work with as far as when they went to the 
cross-country meets. The cross-country team was all 
decked out in their uniforms, and I think they were 
provided with food money and things like that. We just packed our own lunches, and it 
was pretty much a bottom-dollar budget program. 

John Legarza (men’s golf coach, 1975-1994; womens golf coach, 1977-1978; coordinator 
of womens athletics, 1979-1984) 

A big challenge with coaching a women’s team was I didn’t know girls cried. Honestly. 
It’s very touchy. When I was doing the program with the women and was meeting with 
them, they asked very good questions, like, “Why don’t we get two pairs of shoes?” and, 
“Why don’t we have this or that?” and it was difficult to answer. They had a budget, and 
their coach had to stay within the budget, but they saw some of the things that other 
people had, on the men’s golf team specifically. We got clubs from a club manufacturer, 
we had shoes, Titleist gave us a hundred dozen balls, and we got clothes from Nike at 
a quarter of their cost. So, the men’s team had everything, and they didn’t realize we 
were given these because we were doing well. I didn’t have the budget.... I could ask 
and beg, but those sporting goods companies weren’t going to give anybody anything 
unless they were doing something. 

Elaine Deller-Tone (womens tennis coach, 1977-1984) 

We had a very low equipment budget in that the girls had to supplement a lot of their 
own shoes and rackets. We only had a limited amount of money to do things for them 
like that. I had some rackets that were donated from companies or that I would get free 
for some of the players, but not for everyone. I think I could allow each girl two pairs 
of shoes a year, and the uniforms were always minimal. We had just the shirts and the 
skirts, and sometimes we had warm-ups, but not always. 



Chris Starr 








Lue Lilly (in charge of women’s athletics, 1968-1976) 

In the entire time I was at UNR, we never had anything like training table, so if the 
students had to practice during the dinner hour, it created a problem as to when they 
were going to eat. Lots of places have what they call late lunches. I don’t why they say 
that when they’re served in the evening, but they set the dinners aside. They’re never 
that good, because they’ve been sitting someplace and are semi-warmed up [laughter], 
but I don’t remember us even having that at UNR. So that was a little different, because 
most of the men’s teams had training table. They could have fully-staffed meals anytime 
they wanted. 

It was just a part of the men’s budget. Again, when I’m talking about the men, I’m 
usually talking about football, basketball, and occasionally baseball. Some of the men’s so- 
called “minor sports”—whether it was skiing or tennis or whatever—were treated more 
comparable to the women’s teams. As time progressed, they became more comparable to 
what women’s basketball and volleyball became, so you really had the hierarchy of men’s 
football and basketball. In the middle, there were the men’s “minor sports”—now they 
call them Olympic sports—and women’s basketball got in that mix. Then down below 
that were the other women’s sports. So there were really three levels. [....] 

There was a situation as far as getting our money from student activity fees. They 
were going to try to take some money away from the men’s sports, and my position was 
that the men weren’t that adequately funded in the first place. The men got two dollars 
from the student fees, and they were going to try to have us take part of that money 
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instead of adding on to the fees. I worked with the student body officers, and we were 
able to put in an initiative where the women got fifty cents per student as our budget. 
So to start with, that’s how we increased the funding for women’s athletics. And the men 
still got their two dollars. That was the first time the women had been given a specific 
budget as far as their athletic program was concerned. 


ON THE ROAD 

Coaches and student athletes alike have vivid memories of traveling with their teammates 
to compete throughout the region and even the country. Transportation for the womens 
teams generally consisted of vans or private cars rather than planes or buses, and sleeping 
accommodations were sparse at best. When long-distance travel was required, cash- 
strapped coaches were often faced with the difficult decision of determining which students 
could go, and which could not. 

Kevin Christensen (men’s team and womens club skiing coach, 1977-1980, women’s 
cross-country coach, 1978-1980, and women’s track club coach, 1978-1980) 

The women’s ski club team was just that—a club team. They would travel with the B 
team, or if we were all here on the West Coast with the A and B team they would come 
with us. We had three or four girls doing Nordic, which was cross-country. They didn’t 
jump, and they did slalom and giant slalom with us, but not downhill or anything like 
that. Mostly they were girlfriends or sisters of guys on the team. They were probably on 
a high school ski team at some point and came into the program that way. There was 
really nothing financially for them or uniforms for them. They wore their own gear. It 
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would be more like an unattached person coming down the hill. They were from UNR 
but not attached. [....] 

The women from the club team went all the time to the meets the first year. They 
were at our local meets, which would be up at the Mt. Rose area, the Heavenly Valley 
area, or anywhere in the Sierra Nevadas, but they didn’t travel with us the second year 
to the Rockies. We just took what I called an elite team there and left my other kids 
home to ski in the Sierras. 

Pat Miltenberger (student athlete, 1964-1968; vice president of student services, 1988-1998) 

When we would travel, we usually couldn’t spend the night, and sometimes when we 
did, we would sleep on floors in gymnasiums or we would have to stay in the apartments 
and houses of the students who were inviting us. It didn’t create a greatly competitive 
environment, if you were having to stay with the people you were going to be playing 
against. 

There were some issues that we could see, but we weren’t confident we understood 
yet, that were impeding the level of competition for sports, and we knew it. Because 
I was low income, I remember thinking how much it cost just to have lunch, because 
we were paying for lunch at the dorms, but we weren’t there on Saturdays to get lunch 
[because of the field days]. At first we couldn’t even get boxed lunches, so we worked 
with Bob Kersey in food services to see if we could get them, and little things like that 
began to happen. 

I remember appealing to ASUN a few times for money when I was at WRA so we 
could provide more of a subsidy for women’s sports. Not knowing the budget structure, 
I’m assuming the PE Department was bearing the cost of the motor pool to drive us, but 
these women who were the PE teachers, I have to give it up to them. They were taking 
their Saturdays to drive us, and it wasn’t like two hours of a Saturday. They were leaving 
at five in the morning and not getting home till nine at night so that this group of kids 
could play sports. And they were doing that with how many sports? With how many 
different kids? And you never heard them complain about it. It was almost like they 
wanted us to have more. They debated the issue of how competitive women should be 
and what the right role was for women in sports, but they never debated whether we 
should have the opportunity. 

Lue Lilly (in charge of womens athletics, 1968-1976) 

One of the first experiences that I had was when I had just come to the university in the 
fall, and, of course, it was volleyball season. We played junior colleges as well as the Bay 
Area schools, and we drove down through a really bad snowstorm to American River 
College. We were scheduled to play at a certain time, and when I got there, there was 
nobody in the gym. I hunted around, and finally I found the other teacher, and I said, 
“We’re scheduled. Are we not correct?” 

“Oh, yes, but Nevada never shows up if the weather’s bad.” 

And I said, “But we have a scheduled game.” 

“I know, but you never bother to come over the top of the hill.” 

I said, “Well, I am here now, and unless the pass is closed, we will be here.” So that 
was my first experience of having people report to me what they thought about Nevada. 
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That was another thing I was very concerned with—to say that if the pass was open, we 
would play the game. 

We didn’t have any money to stay in motels, so we had brought our sleeping bags. 
We slept in the gym, as is the story with many other women’s teams at that time, and we 
always scheduled one game on Friday night and the next one on Saturday morning. So 
you played about four or five o’clock in the afternoon, then you would play your next 
game at another school about ten or eleven o’clock the next morning, depending on 
when they could get the gym. 

Sometimes, if we did stay someplace, we stayed four to a room in a Motel 6. We 
would usually stay near the school at the end of our trip instead of where we had just 
finished the first game. But we would travel—maybe play Hayward, then San Francisco. 
It depended on who we were scheduled to play, but you always played the evening and 
then the morning. Of course, men need two days in between, right? [laughter] And 
they were staying in hotel rooms and riding in buses and flying by planes. [....] 

Our mode of transportation was always different [from the men’s teams]. We 
traveled by two vans, whereas the guys took the buses. And where we would stay at 
Motel 6, they would stay at the nicer hotels. 

Women didn’t even have per diem. The coach had a certain amount of money, and 
you tried to get all the kids to eat with that amount of money. You ate at places like 
Denny’s and hamburger joints. Not the best diets, but it was the cheapest thing that we 
could do, whereas the guys at most institutions were given the money, whatever amount 
it was, and they could either eat well or pocket it or do whatever they wanted to with 
it. It’s legal in the NCAA [National Collegiate Athletic Association], but it was just a 
matter of our trying to save every single penny we could. 

The men traveled with trainers and SIDs [Sports Information Directors] and all 
that sort of thing, and we didn’t travel with anybody but the immediate team. Towards 
the end, right before I left, we were able to take a trainer with us, and I did have one 
assistant coach in volleyball and basketball. But there were a lot of differences that were 
somewhat minorly stated right now, as far as how I’m presenting this, [laughter] 

Pat Hixson (multi-sport student athlete beginning 1973; softball coach, 1978-1988) 

There was always talk about fees. Not women’s athletics, per se, but athletics in general 
in those days got like three dollars a credit for funding the whole program. Yes, we didn’t 
have a lot of money. If we went on trips, we would sleep in the gym of the opposition, 
or we would sleep four or five to a room. We traveled in two vans, crammed in there 
with all the equipment and all the coaches. Well, I can’t say all the coaches, because 
there were only two people, but the teams weren’t just the ten or twelve girls they have 
now. It was probably twenty to twenty-two kids plus two coaches and equipment in two 
vans. We would cram in there, and sometimes we had people once in a while sitting on 
the floor, or the equipment would be on the floor and someone would be laying on it. 

We would travel down to Sacramento or the Bay Area or wherever we were going, 
and then when we got there, we would play immediately. We got off the van, changed 
our clothes, warmed up for fifteen minutes, and we were playing. Then we would go and 
sleep in the gym or at a Motel 6, the cheapest you could find. We would get up the next 
morning, and we would play again, and we would come right back home. There were 
no frills or anything like that. 
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They didn’t give us meal money. We were told we could have five dollars for lunch, 
but we all knew there was no money So if we wanted to play for two more weekends, 
we didn’t sit there and say, “Well gosh, I get five dollars. I’m going to spend five dollars.” 
People didn’t do that. If we got five dollars, we were going, “Oh, that’s a lot. I’m just 
going to get a hamburger,” for ninety-nine cents or eighty-nine cents or whatever they 
were in those days, because if we didn’t spend that money we could travel to more 
games. No one ever really said, “Don’t do this,” but we knew. 

We didn’t know what the men’s teams got, dollar-wise, but we knew that they weren’t 
sleeping four to a room. We knew that they would spend the night before a game at a 
location. They would fly to places occasionally. I don’t remember too much about their 
schedule. You know, we were so busy, because we were playing a lot of sports, and it 
was bang, bang, bang. But, yes, we knew they were getting more money than we were. 
We were just glad to play. We were glad to have competition, and we were glad to have 
a place to play and to have coaches. 

Rayona Sharpnack (multi-sport student athlete, 1969-1973) 

When we went to away games, we would travel in those vans, and remember that we 
traveled a fair amount during the winter, because that is when the sports were held. So 
we were forever going over the Sierras with those vans and having to put on chains, all 
packed like sardines into those vans with our schoolbooks, because we also still had to 
get our work done. 

There was a real sense of camaraderie. Don’t get me wrong, it was a wonderful time 
of my life, but as far as the olden days, when you think of what resources girls have 
these days, it was quite different. When we stayed out, I think we stayed probably either 
in dorms—although I don’t remember there being a whole lot of those available—or 
we stayed at a place like a Motel 6 with four in a room. Sometimes we didn’t get an 
overnight because we couldn’t afford it, so we had to drive up and back, and that’s a 
pretty long haul from down here to the Bay Area. [....] 

I think the minor [men’s] sports were actually on the same grade with us. Boxing 
had lost its flair a little bit. With golf I think they might have even mixed some of the 
teams, just because there was a finite number that played, and it was a sport that lent 
itself to that. But no, I think the men’s minor sports were also seen as second-class 
citizens. It was pretty much the big three—baseball, football, and basketball—that ran 
the show. There was also a certain amount of attention given to track and field. 

Pat Hixson (multi-sport student athlete beginning 1973; softball coach, 1978-1988) 

In the winter we would drive over Donner Pass, and we were loaded down with human 
beings. It was standard procedure that if there was a snowstorm, the freshmen had to 
put the chains on. We had to stop for chains a few times, and I don’t know how we got 
through some of the stuff. Of course, we weren’t as protected as we are now where they 
close the summit after three snowflakes fall. We would go through three or four feet of 
snow to come home. 

Softball was always tough because, obviously, we couldn’t have a lot of rain or snow 
or we wouldn’t play. We wouldn’t go. Both as a player, and mainly as a coach, we didn’t 
have a lot of money, so we couldn’t afford to go over there and not play, so that was very 
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stressful on days when there was bad weather, trying to decide, because I would get an 
earful if I went over there and spent our money and didn’t play. If we played, no one 
said really that much, so you certainly tried to avoid that. But, yes, we had some exciting 
adventures coming home in the snow. 

I remember as a sophomore, it was snowing so hard, and we couldn’t see. We were 
in the van, and the older kids would drive the vans, too—it wasn’t just the coaches. But 
we were driving, and we couldn’t see. So we rolled down the windows and stuck our 
heads out to try to see the road, and it was like, “Wow! We’ve got to pull over.” So we 
pulled over, and no wonder we couldn’t see. The windshield wiper had fallen off and 
was stuck in the snow in the front of the van! [laughter] We got that all fixed, and we 
managed to get home with no incidents. 

Even later when I was coaching, it was still the same thing, because we were driving 
over the pass a lot. One time when I was coaching, I had a gal who was assisting. She was 
driving the second van, and we came down right there by Boreal Ridge. It was a skating 
rink; it was just ice. We were going slow, and I was doing fine. I was in the lead, and she 
was driving the second van. We got back to the gym, and she said, “Oh, that was scary. 
There was a brand new Mercedes sideways in the roadway, and I had to try to go around it.” 

It’s like, “Thank God you did!” There goes the travel budget. And we came across an 
accident or two, and we would pull over and help. We were coming back from Oregon 
one year, and a car just flipped over. There was no one there, and we helped get the 
passengers out and kept them in the van. We sat there for I don’t know how long till the 
highway patrol could come and take them off our hands. But through it all, we made it 
through. We made it through without hardly any misadventures travel-wise, which is 
really very fortunate. 

One time Dr. Lilly rented a bus, and this was big. I don’t where she got the money. 
But we thought, “Oh, man, we’re big-time now! We actually have a bus.” We were taking 
quite a trip. I think it was Easter or something, so we were going to go down and play 
Sacramento, the Bay Area, and go up to play Humboldt State, maybe Chico on the way 
back. It was the grand tour in this beat-up old bus. We got down to Auburn, and the 
thing broke down, [laughter] All those times we took the university vans and vehicles, 
and we never had a problem. 

I remember standing alongside the road going, “Oh, I can’t believe this is happening. 
We actually get something, and then it breaks down.” And you kind of think, “Oh, that 
figures.” 

Laurie Crom (student athlete, cross-country and track, 1978-1981) 

We may have used a university van here and there—it’s possible—but for the most part 
I remember that it was the coach’s van. We all piled in with no seat belts in the back of 
the van. Nobody wore seat belts back then anyway. I think he took out his seats and put 
a big beanbag in the back. We just cranked up the tunes, and off we went. 

Marie Stewart (student athlete, basketball, 1978-1982) 

We didn’t have a big budget. We would play Sonoma State, maybe go to San Francisco 
State, and then come back and hit Davis, or we would play Davis and Chico at the same 
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The University of Nevada’s cross-country team before a meet, ca. 1979. 


time. So they would try to lump them closer together. The majority of schools were in 
California. We could play Monday, Wednesday, and Friday. You could drive and play 
Monday, and then Wednesday or Thursday youd play Chico State, then Davis on the 
way back. 

Charlene Bybee (student athlete, gymnastics, 1972-1976, and Pack PAWS member) 

When we would travel, we had basic necessities covered. I don’t remember having to 
come up with money out of pocket, but we didn’t really fly many places. My freshman 
year we flew back to Iowa for the national championships, stayed in a hotel, and, of 
course, we had four girls to a room. Luckily, the other years the nationals were in 
Sacramento and then Hayward. 

I recently ran into another gymnast, and she said, “Do you remember when we 
were supposed to drive over to the Bay Area for a meet?” I had forgotten about it, but it 
really stuck with her. We had had a van reserved for the team to drive to this meet, but 
something had happened to another van that one of the men’s teams was scheduled to 
use, and they took our van. I remember sitting by the Old Gym for four hours, waiting 
until they found a van or fixed a van for us to get where we were going. We weren’t real 
thrilled about that, [laughter] 

Debbie Fuetsch (student athlete, tennis, 1980-1982, and member of Pack PAWS) 

When we traveled, the men’s and women’s tennis teams both had vans, and we were 
given a per diem. If my racquet broke or something like that, we were able to get a new 
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racquet—I think I had a couple—and shoes, so I think 
we had some support as far as our supplies and what 
we needed. We all traveled the same way. We flew a 
couple times to the regional playoffs and to Colorado, 
and the boys flew a couple times. There wasn’t a big 
distinction that I can recall between the mens and the 
womens tennis teams. 

Jerry Ballew (women’s swimming and diving coach, 
1976-1983 and 1985-1986) 

When we traveled, I gave my swim-team girls $10 a 
day, and we slept in a Motel 6 four to room, two in 
each bed. I’m the only one that had a separate room, 
naturally, being a guy. Ten dollars, and that was 
breakfast, lunch, and dinner. That was it—you had to make it stretch. That’s not much 
of a budget. 

We had to drive everywhere—we couldn’t fly anywhere so I was limited on where I 
could schedule meets. I could not schedule a meet down in Arizona, because I couldn’t 
afford to go to Arizona. I would have loved to go to Arizona. So, we had to swim against 
Utah teams, and whatever Northern California teams we could, and sometimes in San 
Diego. 

Swimming is not like other sports. Women’s basketball starts in August and finishes 
up in such and such a time, but we have to pretty much go the full two semesters, 
because our championships are not until March or April. 

We couldn’t just quit at Christmastime and take two weeks off. I told the girls, “All 
right, kids, we’ve got this much time to go home and have your Christmas, and be back 
by January 3.” No one liked having to come back to cold Reno, and with the snow and 
everything else, to work twice a day to get ready for nationals—swimming early in the 
morning and late at night. 

So, I just said, “You know what? You guys come back, and we’ll spend a week in Las 
Vegas. I’ll get the motel, take it out of my budget, and we’ll go down there where the 
weather is warmer, and we’ll swim down there using their pool. I’ll make arrangements 
to use their pool to train. We’ll swim the University of Nevada, Las Vegas before we 
come back. We’ll schedule a meet at the end of that period of time. We’ll train, then 
swim, and then come home.” 

I did the same thing at San Diego. We would go down there for a week, swim San 
Diego and maybe another school that’s down there, and then come back. 

I just couldn’t go to a lot of different places. We once went up to Moscow, Idaho— 
and that’s a long drive—in order to swim Idaho State University and Boise [University 
of Idaho, Boise]. The reason I scheduled a trip to Moscow, Idaho, was because nationals 
were going to be held that year at Moscow. I wanted the kids to be able to swim in the 
pool where the nationals were going to be held, so they would be familiar with the 
facilities. When I think about it now, I think I illegally put fourteen people in a twelve 
passenger van, because I couldn’t afford to get two vans and have six and six. So we just 
crowded in there. We had a good time, though. 
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Kevin Christensen (men’s team and women’s club skiing coach, 1977-1980, women’s 
cross-country coach, 1978-1980, and women’s track club coach, 1978-1980) 

From a team of non-athletes that had no chance whatsoever, zero to heroes, we were 
boarding a plane to go to Florida to a national championship in 1978—the very first 
season of the womens cross-country program at UNR. 

That blew everybody’s mind, but they didn’t allow the full team to travel, so they 
basically set us up for defeat. We had one girl who ran so fast in the first half mile of 
the course that she exhausted herself and was unable to run the rest of the course. She 
jog-walked the rest of it, and her score alone was bigger than the rest of the other four 
girls that scored. Now, if we had brought a sixth or seventh girl like we should have, that 
wouldn’t have happened. Our team score would have been much better. We would have 
done really, really well, if we had had an opportunity to bring the sixth or seventh girl, 
but the department didn’t let me. [....] 

To fly all five girls and myself, put us in a hotel in Florida, feed us, and pay the entry 
fee, cost us more than our whole season had cost us. They had to come up with that 
money; they were not expecting me to come up with it. They had the attitude of “How 
are we going to come up with another $25,000, when it wasn’t put in the budget, to go 
to a national championship for five girls and a coach?” [....] 

It was sad for me that they did that. It didn’t punish me, but it really made the 
other girls sad, especially when the newspaper article came out. It said, “How to Build 
a National Power Overnight.” It was a full half-page of the newspaper. It had all of the 
girls’ pictures at the top, and, sadly enough, not all of the girls pictured got to go. They 
should have gone, but they made us only take five. 


TRAINING AND FACILITIES 

Depending upon their sport, women athletes often found themselves without specialized 
trainers or the necessary facilities to practice and compete on campus. Occasionally, they 
found themselves competing with their male counterparts for use of fields, tracks, and 
gymnasiums. Even so, many reflected fondly on their memories of favorite campus venues. 
Some spatial challenges were eased by the construction of the Lombardi Recreation 
Building in 1974. 

Cathy Trachok (student athlete, gymnastics, swimming & diving, 1976-1980) 

As far as university support, I know pretty much that we got what we needed. I don’t 
know the mechanics that were involved. My gymnastics coach had asked for new 
equipment and had gotten it; we had great equipment. We had the UNR sweats and the 
things that we needed. When we went on trips, we had the money for our trips. I was 
involved in the competition, so I didn’t really worry about money. If our coaches did 
complain or had a problem, they did not talk to us about it, and it was the same with 
Jerry. We all felt that we had what we needed. We had that great pool up at Lombardi. 
If you have a great facility, that’s 90 percent of it. We had good support, and if there 
were problems, our coaches were very good about not sucking us into that. From my 
perspective as an athlete, life was good. 
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We had access to the trainers. I had shoulder problems from my gymnastics injury, 
and I would go in, and Ron Bailey would be in there with the ultrasound. We were 
treated like university athletes. I never really knew of any problems there. 

Debbie Fuetsch (student athlete, tennis, 1980-1982, and member of Pack PAWS) 

I think the biggest difference between sports now and sports back when I played in the 
early 1980s was the support system. We had our coach, and that was it. She would say, 
“Are you guys all going to class?” 

We would say, “Yes,” whether we went to class or not. Most of us did. Eight a.m. 
would roll around, and we would get there. 

We didn’t have a trainer. If you got hurt you just went up to Lombardi, and 
someone would take a look at you, but there was nobody ever really around. Mrs. 
Deller, the coach, would look at you and say, “Oh, you’re fine,” and she would do all 
the taping. 

Pat Hixson (multi-sport student athlete beginning 1973; softball coach, 1978-1988) 

As far as injuries, there was no trainer. The coaches were your trainers. I can’t remember 
until maybe our junior year really that much support anywhere. Relative to today, we 
had fairly good turnouts for our games, our matches, so there was plenty of student 
support. [....] 

At the Old Gym [Virginia Street Gym], they just had a table and boxes of tape. 
They had the real basics, and I think they had hydropacks to heat up and put on. Then 
when we moved up to Lombardi Rec they had the TEMS system, where you could put 
it on your muscles to stimulate them. So they were improving, but at the same time, 
remember, there was no athletic training except for football and basketball, initially. 
When I played, no one did any of that stuff. You just flat out played. There was no one 
to say, “Well, you’re not playing.” In some ways that was maybe better, [laughter] 

I can remember when I was first playing. I sprained my ankle playing volleyball, 
and Dr. Lilly came over to me, and she said, “Are you OK?” 

“Yes.” 

She said, “Did you hear it pop?” 

I said, “Yes.” 

And we had a game the next day, went down there, and she just taped me up in a 
cast, and I played. Nowadays, those athletes wouldn’t be allowed to play. 

Lue Lilly (in charge of womens athletics, 1968-1976) 

We didn’t have athletic trainers in my era. Most of the head coaches did all the training— 
wrapping the ankles and doing the knees and all that. We didn’t have anything like the 
whirlpools and the Jacuzzis they have now. The men did, but the women didn’t have any 
of the electronic equipment. There wasn’t a women’s athletic training facility that had 
the modalities that were needed at that point in time. 
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Rayona Sharpnack (multi-sport student athlete, 1969-1973) 

When I got to the university, I felt somewhat like we had reached the big leagues. 
Here was this big beautiful gymnasium, and even though at the time it was called the 
Old Gym, it was still cool because it had the stands and bleachers built in. It was very 
exciting. 

Kevin Christensen (mens team and womens club skiing coach, 1977-1980, womens 
cross-country coach, 1978-1980, and womens track club coach, 1978-1980) 

The Old Gym was what we had. Everything was pretty much housed in the Old Gym. 
Lawlor Events Center and additional areas up to the Mackay Stadium area were under 
construction, but mostly it was just an open field. I have pictures that will make you 
laugh. The east side of the stadium was small, like high-school stands, and the west side 
was where the boxes were and full stadium stands. There was nothing on the north or 
south, there were no end-zone stands. 

There was dirt on the hills, and we had a black rubberized track. It was called an 
asphalt track. It would be horrible during the winter. Our spring season is cold in 
Nevada, so we literally had tar and asphalt poured into the holes on the track to repair 
it. Its funny now, because they actually have a multimillion dollar track up there now 
but can’t use it, because it is surrounded by a stadium. By the time they actually got it in 
there it was no longer useable because they put the end zones on the track. 

Football was played on grass. It wasn’t artificial, but it was well maintained. 
Basketball was held inside the Old Gym, and then they moved it and had games down 
to the convention center. Then they finally built Lawlor and, of course, hardly anybody 
in modern time would recognize they had played other places. It now seems like they’ve 
always played inside the big dome on the hill. 

Cathy Trachok (student athlete, gymnastics, swimming & diving, 1976-1980) 

The gymnastics team, like swimming, was year-round, and Dale [Flansaas] was both 
the club and the university coach, so we worked out at the university in the Old Gym. 

The basketball players would come in after we were done and play basketball, so we 
became friends with some of them. They were all pretty nice. We would just move the 
equipment over to the side behind the bleachers. I loved that Old Gym; it was awesome. 
I remember we had great equipment up there. We were treated very well, and we did 
very well. 

Angie Taylor (student athlete, basketball, 1981-1985; sports information/promotions 
coordinator, 1987-1990; and senior woman administrator, 1990-1999) 

It was rough, I have to say. We played in the gym. I love the Old Gym, but the inside of 
the windows used to be all various different colors. Now they’re all white, so you don’t 
really see them, but they were green, blue, yellow, red all over. Then at the very, very top, 
a window would be broken on a couple different sides, so then pigeons would fly in and 
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A dance class being held in the Old Gym before its renovation. Cracked windows and the generally poor 
condition of the facility can clearly be seen. 


build a nest in the ceiling! Sometimes you would be in the middle of a game, and here 
was a pigeon flying across. Now, they never did their business, thank God, but in the 
middle of the game that kind of stuff would happen. 

Normally, we had no concessions. We would just roll out the bleachers—the coach 
probably rolled the bleachers out—and people would just show up. There was no gate, 
meaning you didn’t have to get a ticket or anything. No, you would just kind of come on 
in. 

So, no concessions, and pigeons flying across. Then the lights were on a timer 
system, and we didn’t have control of that in the gym, so you would be in the middle 
of the game, and the lights would go out. Then that finally changed when I became the 
SID [Sports Information Director]. Anne [Hope, Director of Women’s Athletics, 1984- 
1990] may have thrown the stink to make that happen. Anyway, somewhere in my first 
two years, we finally got a switch that we could turn in the locked building. 

Kristen Avansino (dance professor, 1971-1980) 

The physicality that was presented to me at the university was not unknown to me. We 
were basically headquartered in what we affectionately called the Old Gym, which was, 
and is, the Virginia Street Gym. My husband, having been a student at the university, 
knew it well. It had a certain soulful, venerable aura about it. 

I still can visualize myself parking my car and walking to my office, which was 
situated, fortunately, in the hub. I was highly visible on the first floor. I relished that, and 
from day one I was aware that I was a part of a larger physical community. 
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I was hired, and I was directed to complete this mission and to do it as well as I 
could, but I did not see that goal as an exclusionary factor in my relationship with others. 
Immediately upon the first staff meeting, I was asked by Lee Newell, the gymnastics 
coach—at that time we had a nationally rated gymnastics team—to entertain the notion 
of assisting with some of the finer points of deportment and aesthetics, within the 
gymnastics discipline. 

Let me set the stage. We had teaching stations in shared space on the gym floor. I 
can only imagine the scheduling nightmare that took place. I loved it; I’d experienced 
it. Nor was I expectant to think that I had any certain privilege attached to being a 
very young, tenure-track professor at the university. Whenever possible I would 
make overtures, at least by gesture, to other teachers who typically were coaches. That 
symbiotic use of space created, I’m sure with many, a high level of disdain and anxiety. 
I didn’t experience that, even when balls came through our composition class, or even 
when we had to “fight for space.” I just considered it part of my reality. 

Scheduling probably was a dual function of athletics and PE, Health and Education, 
and Recreation. I don’t know. I was clueless. I just knew when I was teaching and where 
I was to be. We did have a small dance studio downstairs which had some mirrors and 
a linoleum floor, I believe, and we taught such things as dance education down there. 
We also taught ballroom dance. 

There were, at that time, two women on staff—Iona Mowrer and myself. We also 
had a couple of female TAs [teaching assistants] who, as part of their work study, taught 
courses as well, I believe. 

For the structuring of the dance concert—dance production class it was called—we 
often had to move off campus. We held the concert one year in an Odd Fellows Hall, I 
believe, on First Street, and we were extremely inventive and resourceful. At one point 
in time there were so few teaching stations that I taught a class in a small square footage 
next to the post office, which necessitated getting dressed, hauling my music, coming 
back, and being prompt for my next assignment. It was not pretty. It was hard. I had a 
cart, and I would wheel my AV equipment back and forth. 

Lue Lilly (in charge of womens athletics, 1968-1976) 

As far as the facilities were concerned, when the Lombardi Recreation Building 
was being built, I was on the committee to do it. And guess what? They gave me the 
swimming pool, [laughter] I wonder how that happened. [Dr. Lilly had been a national 
swimming champion in her youth.] I was responsible for the design of the swimming 
pool, so I had to decide on the types of gutters and deck space and all that, but that was 
my major contribution. 

I had input as far as the general committee meetings, but here again, I was not 
assigned to better design the facilities in which the women would be playing, because 
we didn’t want to move. We really wanted to stay down in the Old Gym, but the men 
wanted more time there, so they presented it to the public that we were being treated so 
well because they were putting us up at the new facility. 

The locker room was great, but Tartan floors were not what we were used to playing 
with. Everybody knows that you increase injuries on them when you’re playing full- 
speed basketball. We would have to practice on that, and then we would have to go 
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down and play on a wood floor. Plus the ball was different, and it was different when 
you were running, so it was really to our disadvantage to be assigned to that facility, but 
publicly, it was presented that they had provided this new facility for the women, so 
there was quite a twist. 

I would have preferred to stay down at the Old Gym, but again, at that point in 
time and with the progress that we were trying to make, we didn’t make it too much 
of a verbal fight. Did you want to win the battle or the war? So we kind of backed off, 
although we did have a hard time with increased knee and ankle injuries on the Tartan 
floor. They’re great for rec, but not when you’re trying to play full-speed basketball. The 
men stayed on the wood floor for all of their teams. No matter what it was, they were 
able to stay down there at the Old Gym. 

Kristen Avansino (dance professor, 1971-1980) 

Preceding the construction of the Lombardi Recreation Building in 1974, all of us met 
in a very serious but thoughtful manner to render input about the way in which this 
building would be created. To do that we had to back up and say, “What is our mission? 
What do we stand for? What are we going to offer?” 

It was fascinating, because I am trying to recall if we actually met as an aggregate, 
meaning athletics and PE and the science portion, kinesiology, etc. (We had Dr. George 
Twardokens.) I believe we did, because I became more familiarized with athletics. I had 
continued to be a spectator. We were actively involved, especially in viewing basketball, 
and so I had not become a reclusive artist by any means. But working through those 
plans and being physically together and having to fight the little battles was healthy. We 
were excited! We were moving! 
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It became very apparent, as we moved forward, that we were not only changing 
buildings. I think all of us—I’ll speak for myself—would revisit what we were doing, 
because now we had a physical representation that was state of the art. One of the 
most vibrant conversations we had revolved around the notion of being a nonsmoking 
building. Revolutionary. Who would we alienate? Well, you know what? We didn’t care, 
because we were going to be a nonsmoking facility, period. 

We moved in, and I don’t quite remember how we were allotted our office space, 
but basically it was an L-shape around the pool area. Our section, where I was, actually 
overlooked the pool on the south side. I became very aware of my quarter mates, Jack 
Cook and John Legarza, and then down the hall were some other minor sports, maybe 
TAs, people that were less visible, less omnipresent. Jack Cook and John Legarza were 
coaches; however, they were both teaching PE classes as well, so heaven knows how 
they were allocated this space. I would not want to see that formula. But I was very 
comfortable with them. 

Elaine Deller-Tone (women’s tennis coach, 1977-1984) 

At that time the university had six tennis courts and oftentimes not in very good 
condition. Fairman and I had to fight a lot to get those courts refinished every once 
in a while, because courts in Reno just go bad very quickly with the winter and the 
soil conditions. [Bob Fairman coached the university’s men’s tennis team and, before 
Deller-Tone, the women’s tennis team as well.] But we had to use the courts together 
[the men’s and women’s teams], and we never scheduled at home at the same time. We 
would always manage our schedules so that if we were playing a match at home, the 
other team would play a match away. 

The court situation wasn’t the best, but for the most part it worked out all right. I 
think since that time the courts have gotten in worse condition than they were at that 
time. They get pretty bad occasionally before they get fixed again. 

Weather was an issue. Trying to practice during the wintertime was really almost 
impossible, and we would get out and shovel the snow off of the courts in order to 
get a couple of courts available to do any practicing at all. What was the MGM Grand 
at that time in Reno had five indoor courts, and occasionally they would let us use 
their indoor courts late at night to practice after they were through with their heavy 
schedule. On a couple of occasions they actually let us use their courts for matches, if 
we were weathered out. Then also, we paid for a couple times when we had important 
matches and were weathered out of using our courts. 

There were also two courts in the gym up at Lombardi, the recreation building. 
We would use those courts, but the surface was lightning fast, and we really didn’t 
have enough room behind the base line. We would oftentimes practice in there in the 
wintertime, but we also actually played a few matches in there. 

The Rec Department always felt that they had first dibs for anything they wanted to 
do, as far as the courts were concerned, and that was always a point of contention. This 
was for both the indoor and outdoor courts. 

As far as scheduling time between the men’s and women’s teams, Fairman and I 
worked well together on things like that. We had to do it that way, or otherwise we 
would be at loggerheads all the time and for no good reason, because that’s what the 
situation was. We just had to work around it. 
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Charlene Bybee (student athlete, gymnastics, 1972-1976, and Pack PAWS member) 

We also had to practice off campus. They had equipment at the university, but it was 
really old. It was not the technology that we were used to in a competitive gym, and it 
wasn’t what we would be competing on. You could do a PE class with it, but barely; it 
was bad. [laughter] 

Because my coach had a private club here, she had a facility where the university 
team could practice, as well as the private club. We would practice earlier afternoons, 
because a lot of us had our class schedule where our classes were in the morning, and 
then her club kids would be there in the evening. The first gym location wasn’t too 
far—just off Valley Road and Sixth Street, back in a warehouse. We really didn’t want to 
walk down there, and I didn’t have a car the first year, so I bummed around with other 
people trying to get rides, and I could walk if I had to. 

SCHEDULING AROUND THE male athletes’ practice times often presented challenges 
to the womens teams. But these athletes also faced other types of scheduling challenges, 
from balancing athletic endeavors with educational responsibilities, to finding time for 
outside jobs and socializing with their classmates. More formal academic oversight and 
support were still in the future. 

Lue Lilly (in charge of womens athletics, 1968-1976) 

Sometimes we had ridiculous practice times—six in the morning or eight o’clock at 
night, or depending on whenever they would let us use the gym, because oftentimes, 
there were men’s varsity and junior varsity teams. When I came to Cal, there were 
freshmen teams, so there were three men’s teams that all had priority over the women’s 
varsity team. That was very common. 

Kevin Christensen (mens team and womens club skiing coach, 1977-1980, womens 
cross-country coach, 1978-1980, and womens track club coach, 1978-1980) 

Scheduling practice time for the track club was easy, because it was only eighteen kids. 
They would come in prior to the men working out, at around 2:30, because the boys 
would come at 3:30. It was about an hour-long practice. We didn’t have a lot of kids or a 
lot of events at the time in the track club, so it wasn’t a big deal, because we didn’t have 
anybody doing anything outrageous. Mostly it was sprinting and distance. We had one 
little gal named Sue Maderos who was a shot-put thrower, so I would go over later and 
throw with her. The distance kids would go off on a long run, then come back and help 
do relays. We would have four-by-four and four-by-eight, so we would have kids come 
back later and do relay, but it never interfered with the men’s program. 

Laurie Crom (student athlete, cross-country and track, 1978-1981) 

I can remember one time—we talked about this quite a lot—where we were out there 
doing our sprints, and the football team came out. I’m saying track, but it’s probably 
during cross-country, because that’s the same season. We were out there doing sprints 
on the track, and Coach Ault brings the football guys out there, and says, “You guys get 
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off the track. We’re here; we need to do our stuff,” even though we were already there 
doing our work out. So, there was some tension, I think, at that time, between men’s 
sports and women’s sports. 

Pat Hixson (multi-sport student athlete beginning 1973; softball coach, 1978-1988) 

When it came to scheduling facilities, the guys always got first choice, and usually we 
took whatever else was left, which was fine, because the guys practiced earlier since they 
didn’t take as many classes, [laughter] We were students first, and then we were athletes. 
I can’t say I was the best student, but we took full loads. We didn’t take the minimum 
of twelve credits, but we might take seventeen or twenty, so we needed that extra two 
hours for class time, whereas the men practiced at one or two o’clock, and they had to 
get taped and all, so they had to be done with their classes by noon. Sure cuts into what 
you can take. 

If we had labs for chemistry or biology, we took those in the afternoon. We took 
our classes, and then we would come to practice. So if we had a lab on Tuesday, and 
labs were usually one to four, we would come to practice at four o’clock. We ran to get 
to practice, and we were there, but they didn’t say, “Well, you can’t take this lab.” They 
didn’t call your professor and say, “Well gosh, they’re an athlete. Can you change this?” 
None of that was happening. 

Marie Stewart (student athlete, basketball, 1978-1982) 

With us being female athletes, some of the professors didn’t accept the fact that we were 
going to be gone and that we needed assignments. I had an instance with an instructor 
once where I was called out for being a women’s basketball player. We missed the first 
day of school when winter break ended, and I remember for like forty minutes this 
person just ridiculing me in the classroom, “Oh, you’re a female athlete.” I would say 
that was probably my only experience of total non-support, and that person is still on 
this campus today, [laughter] Someday I’d love to have the discussion, but it’s just been 
so long, and it’s probably not worth it. One would hope we all evolved. [....] 

If there were regulations at the time, we didn’t even know it. So, we may have all 
violated them, but we had no idea, because we never got written up for anything. With 
the whole drug testing thing, we never were drug tested at all. There were no tutoring 
centers. The campus didn’t have any of that. We didn’t have special advisors for just 
athletes that would take us and try to make sure we were on track with our classes. We 
were pretty much on our own with all that. 

Debbie Fuetsch (student athlete, tennis, 1980-1982, and member of Pack PAWS) 

As far as academic support, there really wasn’t any, which is the biggest difference. Cary 
Groth, the current athletic director, has done so much, and Chris Ault before her, to 
make sure the athletes have the academic support they need. The new academic center 
that will be opening shortly is a great opportunity for the student athletes. 

I’m pretty sure most of the girls I played tennis with graduated, but probably not 
with the GPAs that we would have had if we had had that support and someone focused 
on making sure that we went to class and helped us with the tutoring. What the students 
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have now is such a change, and it’s great for them. There is no reason a student athlete 
shouldn’t be able to go through UNR and graduate with a very decent GPA, because 
everyone is there to help them. 

When we were in school, we went to the library and sat around and socialized. Now 
the students go to their own place, and they have Dr. [Jean] Perry who helps them and 
a whole slew of people that are there to tutor them or guide them with their classes. As 
far as our classes went, we kind of winged it with our counselors. Now it’s very strategic 
through your years, what you need to take, and the timing between your sport and your 
academics, as far as eligibility and being able to get the most out of both. 

Laurie Crom (student athlete, cross-country and track, 1978-1981) 

When I think back it’s kind of funny because most of us—at least I know for sure I and 
a couple of the other women on the team—were all pretty much carrying a full load. 
I always had sixteen or seventeen credits going, except maybe my last semester I was 
pretty much done with my education, but I wanted to come back since I hadn’t had very 
many years to run since I started so late. 

We were working. We would be waitressing at Spaughi’s Italian Inn in downtown 
Reno, on our feet doing that, carrying a full load, and then doing the daily training, so 
it was a lot. When I look back I recall that my second season I didn’t progress as much 
as I should have; right in the heart of the season I got bronchitis and just dealt with that 
on my own. I didn’t go to the doctor until it had gone on for several weeks and it was 
affecting my running so much that I finally went to the local UNR clinic and got on 
some antibiotics. It really affected my season, and when I think back, I think, “Gosh, it 
was because I was trying to manage so much!” 

My family was really poor, and I was living on a shoestring so there wasn’t a lot 
of money. There was financial stress there. When I think back, I wonder how I did it. 
[laughter] I cannot believe it. Then, when I would talk to other women who had been 
on the team, they’d say, “Oh, yes, I was working, too.” Some were working, maybe here 
at the university or little part-time jobs, but we were trying to do that and have a full 
season of track or cross-country and keep up with it all. It wasn’t easy. But we were 
young. 

Charlene Bybee (student athlete, gymnastics, 1972-1976, and Pack PAWS member) 

We were always off campus, so we weren’t around other athletes unless we met them in 
the dorms. I really was not friends with any other female athletes, because we had so 
much time together as a gymnastics team that they didn’t know us, either. We weren’t 
up here in that beautiful weight facility. When I go up there for physical therapy for my 
knee now I see all the female athletes, the football players, the soccer girls. I’ll see track 
or cross-country, male and female alike, all up there using this great facility, and they all 
connect with each other more than we ever did. 

Debbie Fuetsch (student athlete, tennis, 1980-1982, and member of Pack PAWS) 

We didn’t have much contact with people from other sports, but the tennis team kind 
of hung together. Those were my very social years, so I was probably more interested in 
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the social side. I joined the Kappa Alpha Theta sorority. Kim Garcia was in there with 
me, and we actually got the number-one gal, Sherlynn, in there, too. It was a very social 
time. 

Sports, back when I played, were not as structured or as serious as they are now. 
We all came up here and played, and we had fun, and we did all the other social things 
in the university. I think now if you come up to play it’s very serious and you have a lot 
of responsibility with that. I think back in our day it didn’t have as much direction as it 
does now. 

We probably had too much fun. We weren’t as serious as we should have been. Poor 
Mrs. Deller, I feel bad for her. [laughter] We were a fun group, but we should have done 
better. We were still eighteen years old, and we were in a new environment, and some 
of us were just moving out of our homes. It was a lot different from the way things are 
done now, where, if you’re not living at home, you live with your teammates, and you 
have a certain area you go to where you live. I think it’s a little better. There is more 
structure and more focus. 


WINS AND LOSSES 

While resources remained a major challenge through the 1970s, womens athletics also 
struggled for visibility, both on campus and in the surrounding community. Women’s sports 
teams were buoyed by a number of notable successes, including a national championship 
victory for the women’s swim team while hosting the event in 1979. However, the difficulty 
of balancing all of the needs for women’s athletics became all too clear when popular cross¬ 
country coach Kevin Christensen lost his coaching job in 1981 in order to bolster the 
salary of an incoming women’s basketball coach. 

Lue Lilly (in charge of women’s athletics, 1968-1976) 

There was no publicity at all. This was another fun thing that I did as far as trying to 
develop women’s sports. I couldn’t get them to put the results in the paper, and we tried 
and tried. I would call them, and we would try to get publicity, but the media wouldn’t 
do it. So I got all the parents from every team to call after every event to see what the 
score was. I then received this nice phone call from the Reno Gazette saying—and I’ll 
not use the language they did—”How do you stop these damn phone calls?” 

I said, “It’s very easy. Just put the results in the paper. People will be patient and 
wait until the next morning. They won’t have to know that same evening.” So it worked, 
and our scores started getting reported. We never got much past that, but at least it was 
a start. We ended up in the agate [box scores], so you could at least find out what the 
scores were, but that was the beginning of our publicity. 

We would put flyers up on campus to let people know that there was going to be an 
event and it was in the physical education buildings. Occasionally, like when we had a 
big gymnastics meet, we would post on campus bulletin boards. We had a person that 
did the rounds to make sure that notices got up, and, again, everything that was done 
for us was done on a volunteer basis. 

As far as having a booster’s group or anything like that, we really didn’t. The Wolf 
Pack was in existence, but it was strictly for the men. And I wasn’t there long enough 
or wasn’t responsible for fundraising to the point that we ever got anything like Pack 
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PAWS [discussed in Part Three]. That’s a marvelous group, and I’m glad to see that it’s 
there. 

Jerry Ballew (womens swimming and diving coach, 1976-1983 and 1985-1986) 

The way it was, we would swim against Davis on Friday afternoon, and the next day we 
would swim against Hayward. We would swim two meets and head home. I would call 
the Reno Gazette on the phone and tell them, “The University of Nevada women’s swim 
team won this. So-and-so did this, and so-and-so did this, and this is the score.” They 
would ask you questions, and the next day it was this little bit of print. Just a little, about 
an inch. At one time my swim-team girls said, “I don’t understand, coach. How come 
you’re not giving more information out?” 

I said, “It’s not me.” 

Karen Petterson was a captain, so I said, “Karen, after this meet, I’m going to call in 
and say, ‘Hey, one of my swimmers is going to tell you about the meet.’” 

She was on the phone for twenty minutes talking 
to the sports writer about everything, telling them 
who did well and how many meets we had won in a 
row—all this stuff. The next day? Same thing. 

I said, “See, it’s not me. The media is going to do 
what they are going to do, when they are going to do 
it.” There’s an old adage that says, “You don’t start a 
war with people who buy their ink by the barrel load.” 
You can’t win that war. They can print this much about 
that, and you’re lucky if you get anything in to rebut 
or say anything. They do what they do, and that’s all 
there is to it. 

I was very much disappointed about coverage of 
our program. It’s amazing. For three, four, five years 
in a row we were one of the most successful teams on 
campus. We would have a swim meet and beat UNLV 
or Utah, and the next day there was hardly anything. 
If the basketball team lost, they got their picture in the 
paper. The girls used to say that was so unjust. 

I said, “Hey, I can’t change the media.” 

Cathy Trachok (student athlete, gymnastics, swimming & diving, 1976-1980) 

It’s hard to look at it from the way things are now, but at the time we were a minor 
sport, whether it was male or female, and we had a lot of support. We were constantly 
in the Wolf Pack newspaper, and we were in the regular newspaper. We had people who 
would come to the meets to support us, so we were treated very well. We were athletes 
and were treated as such. I never felt like anyone looked at us like, “Well, you’re just a 
girls’ sport.” 

We had some amazing swimmers on our team that were nationally ranked. One 
of them, Ann Belikow, had qualified for Olympic trials and missed it by one place. 
She was amazing, and she still is. We still are in contact, and she’s just a great person. 
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Ann Belikow as an undergraduate. 


The other athletes—the male athletes, the softball players, the volleyball players, all of 
the athletes—we were like this big family, and everybody knew that we worked out 
extremely hard. I don’t think that we were viewed as anything less than what we were, 
and I think we were all appreciated for what we were. I think that we were treated very 
well in the community. 

Elaine Deller-Tone (womens tennis coach, 1977-1984) 

There was a visible impact when Joe Crowley became president in 1979 in that he 
would come and watch our matches sometimes, [laughter] That was pretty unique. I 
don’t know that there was any pressure as far as Title IX or anything like that, but just 
knowing that he would take the time to come down and watch some of our matches was 
quite a neat thing for the team. They always tried harder. 

Marie Stewart (student athlete, basketball, 1978-1982) 

When I played, we had our following. The time I played basketball was the era of Edgar 
Jones, Johnny High, and Michael “Fly” Gray. They came to every single one of our home 
games. They were true supporters of us, so we had a good camaraderie with them, also. 
[....] 

I don’t think women’s basketball was real well-known. We would probably average 
about two hundred people at our games. That would be mostly people on campus, but 
there would be our friends or our siblings’ friends and some others who knew about it 
and got involved with it. It certainly wasn’t publicized, though, and they weren’t large 
events. My mom would go to my games, but my dad worked nights because of the 
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bakery they owned. Did she understand half of the game? No, absolutely not, but she 
was there cheering. She got into it a lot more with my younger sister because I think she 
understood it more as time went on. 

Joe Crowley (university president, 1978-2001) 

I don’t remember going to any womens games in the mid-1970s except swimming. 
We had become a pretty good swim team, and I became cognizant at that time of 

the existence of the AIAW, in part because we were 
scheduled to be the host institution for the Division 
II AIAW swimming championships. I remember 
knowing about it in 1977, because it was a pretty big 
deal. I was never a great swimming fan, but I said, 
“That’s really something. We’re going to be a national 
tournament host.” The meet itself was in 1979. Jerry 
Ballew was the coach. I think we’d been competing 
pretty well, and I think the first time we hosted— 
maybe the only time we hosted—was 1979, and we 
won the national championship, so that was a big deal. 

Jerry Ballew (womens swimming and diving coach, 
1976-1983 and 1985-1986) 

One of the things I knew is that if I’m going to do 
anything with women’s swimming, I’ve got to make 
people stand up and take notice. I’ve got to get it in 
the public eye, so to speak.... So I bid for the AIAW 
championships, and we got that bid. We hosted it here in our pool. I was hoping that all 
the attention, with the seventy to seventy-five teams coming in from all over the United 
States, would get us some publicity and recognition. 

The purpose of holding it was also so that I could raise money. The deal was that I 
run these championships, and if there is money made that money goes into the UNR 
swimming program, so that we would have scholarship money to give to kids to get 
them to come here. A lot of factors worked in our favor at this championship. For 
example, normally, in March or April, you have cool weather, but God gave us these 
beautiful sunshiny warm days, and some of these kids are coming from snowbound 
places. I think the altitude, lying out and getting suntanned, or whatever it was, our kids 
just swam way beyond what you would think possible. Like I’d tell them, they could do 
these things, and everybody swam so well. 

After the first day, UNR was at the top of the point board, and I said, “Get a picture 
of this!” I never expected to win, at all, I just figured we’d hit some events here. So, we 
took a picture of it: this big, old board up there showing UNR ahead on day one or 
something like that. When it was all over they had just swam so well. 

In fact, one of the stories I tell, and it’s a true story, is that we could win the national 
championship if we did not double fault in the last relay. In other words, even if we 
finish last, as long as we finish, we would win the national championship. 
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One of the coaches came up to me and said, “Jerry, I hate to tell you this, but I need 
to tell you, because there are some people that are not ethical. The teams that are on either 
side of you in this last relay event are going to try to get you to double fault.” Their girls 
would jump on one side and try to pull your swimmer in, and then the next time the girl 
on the other side would go. If you had two false starts you were disqualified. 

So, I called my girls over, and I told them, “I want you to do it the way I’m telling 
you to do it. When the gun goes off, I want you to turn around and shake hands with all 
three of the girls and then go! [laughter] And every time when they come in and touch, 
I want you to shake hands with them before you leave, because we can’t afford to fault in 
anyway; everything depends on this.” I was a nervous wreck, because they just went the 
way they were trained. Every time they would jump I thought, “Oh, no. Did they start 
too soon?” They won that consolation event, and we won the national championship. It 
was just an awesome thing to experience. 

I was just saying, “We can’t leave early. We don’t want to jump too soon. If these 
people go in, you just stay there.” It was an awesome thing. But you see, even though we 
ran a successful championship and we made money, the money was taken away from 
us. I was told that because the budget was in the red that everything was being taken 
from everybody. 

I said, “Who else ran a national championship?” 

So, we didn’t get anything. We never got any additional scholarships, and we almost 
didn’t even get an awards dinner. I had no budget for an awards dinner. If it hadn’t have 
been for Dick Dankworth, we probably wouldn’t have had an awards dinner. [....] 

When you go to bid for a national championship, you have to show them that your 
media is involved, and they are supportive of it. I had the editor of the Reno Gazette- 



The University of Nevada’s 1979 womens swimming and diving team after winning the AIAW small school 
national championship. Jerry Ballew can be seen standing in the back row. 
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Journal and the sports people write a letter saying they were going to fully support this 
event. When you take all this information back to bid for the championships this is stuff 
they see, and then they make their decision based on that. 

Well, when we held the national championship here—and as long as I live I’ll never 
get over this—we won the national championships, and the next day the Reno Gazette- 
Journal had nothing. Not one single thing about the national championship! I was livid. 
I was irate. Why in the world would they do this? 

I wrote a big letter, and I hand carried it down to Steve Sneddon, who was the sports 
editor at the time, and I said, “I just do not understand this. You said that you would 
support this.” 

He said, “Well, you know what, we had the high school championships going on in 
basketball, and we had this going on over here, and this was happening. We just didn’t 
have enough people to send over.” 

I said, “Why would you say you support it then, if you don’t have people to send 
over for this thing?” 

And then, to make it even worse, the next day they came out with a big article, with 
my picture, and it was about me! And that made me upset. It wasn’t me. It was the kids! 
They needed to have their name in the paper and pictures in the paper for that. As I 
understand it, there has still never been a national championship won at this university. 
Ours is the only one. That’s a big deal, and yet, it wasn’t perceived as such. 

Cathy Trachok (student athlete, gymnastics, swimming & diving, 1976-1980) 

That whole year before nationals [in 1979] was just amazing. We would travel to these 
meets. I think the thing that I got out of it, mostly, was that even though we were a very 
small team, and we were kind of lunatics, we really liked each other. We enjoyed our 

company, and we had a great time together. 
We enjoyed Jerry, and we just had a fabulous 
time. Every time we would win, it was 
hilarious, because we thought, “Wow, we did 
that!” Not to say that we weren’t competitive. 
I never set out to do anything except to be 
extremely successful in it. We wanted to win, 
but it was not more important than being 
good people. I don’t know how to explain it, 
but it was just an amazing time. That whole 
time with the team was really fun. 

I remember the night that we won we had 
no idea that we could actually do it until one of 
the events—I can’t even remember what it was. 
As the diver, I was all done, so I would walk 
around and talk to Jerry. I can’t remember the 
assistant. Was it Lars? He was great, and I see 
his face right now. I would just do whatever 
I could to help them out with running times 
or writing down things, and I remember him 
Jerry Ballew celebrating the team’s win. saying, “I think we can do this.” 
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I said, “Oh, my gosh, you’re kidding me!” 

So it was pretty exciting. It was at night, and it was kind of late, and all of a sudden 
we did it! It was very cool, and it was at our pool. We threw the coaches in the pool, and 
we all ended up in the pool. It was huge fun. 

Kevin Christensen (mens team and womens club skiing coach, 1977-1980, womens 
cross-country coach, 1978-1980, and womens track club coach, 1978-1980) 

It was unique, because in my mind [track] wasn’t really a track “club.” I treated the kids 
as if it was a track “team.” Being that I had been there so long as a coach, it didn’t really 
change how I felt about them, how I treated them, or my philosophy. I was looking 
forward from a dream perspective to the day when the college was going to make it 
a full-blown team. I imagined the kids wearing uniforms with University of Nevada 
written on the front and going down to a gigantic meet like the West Coast Relays. 

Doing some things like that was my dream state, and that did actually happen towards 
my second year with the track club. We went down to the West Coast Relays, which is 
predominantly black and filled with the fastest guys and girls on the West Coast. I had this 
little white-girl team—it was four girls—and Jackie Fulton was part of that little team. We had 
entered a girl’s four-by-one relay team in the college division. You have college and university 
divisions, and we were so small that we were able to get into the college division, which is 
mostly small college Division II and Division III and junior college teams. Some top junior 
colleges would show up in those divisions. 

It is evening time, and the sun is low in the sky, and we get called out to run the 
course. It is eight lanes of qualifying; we get out there and we qualify. There are only 
eight teams that qualify for the final, and due to the luck of the draw, we get the middle 
lane. We are the only team out there that has four white girls on the team; maybe one 
other team might have had a couple of white girls. The stands are crowded, and it’s a 
lot of the athletes with their parents. It’s just a speed heaven, and for me as a coach, I’m 
excited because I get to see some of the fastest people on the planet. 

I said, “Well, girls, we may not win, but trust me, we have the best baton pass here. Trust 

me.” 

Just like at an Olympic level, we’ve had a lot of Olympic teams go to the games and 
do not get the baton around. They come out of the zone, don’t get it passed on, run up 
on each other, and get disqualified. 

I said, “Chances are, if you guys just pay attention and pass that baton perfectly, like 
you have been in practice, you will do just fine.” 

I used to have this drill where I would put them in the position of starting blocks, 
and to learn reaction drill I would say either whistle, clap, or go. I’d say, “Girls, this is 
going to be on the whistle. On your mark, get set,” and I would clap. Of course, half of 
the kids would get up and start to run. 

I’d say, “I said whistle .” 

They would say, “Oh!” 

They would have to listen for the whistle. So, I constantly made them learn to have 
tunnel vision for reaction. During the end of the season none of them would miss the 
drill. If I said whistle and clapped, they wouldn’t move; if I said “Go,” they wouldn’t 
move; they would only go on the whistle. If I said we were going to go on the “go,” and 
I blew the whistle, they would not go. They became in tune to that reaction drill. 
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So my girls are in the final, the gun is up, and off we go. Sure enough, we are not the 
fastest team on the first leg. We are trailing, maybe fifth or sixth, but the baton pass from 
my first girl to my second girl is completely smooth. We move from fifth to third in a 
brief second. Other teams are stammering, slowing down, asking, “Where’s my baton?” 

We are constantly in a running motion, not skipping a beat. The second girl hands 
off to the third girl, completely smooth again, and we are now in second place. We have 
gone from fifth to second place, and the whole crowd is up on their feet going, “I cannot 
believe what we are seeing this team going from fifth to now second place.” 

We come to the very last handoff, and, sure enough, the team ahead of us bobbles 
the baton. Again, we get this perfectly smooth hand off, and we take off like lightning. 
Jackie Fulton takes it across the line for the gold medal. The crowd is now going crazy; 
they cannot believe the fact that our four girls just beat the fastest girls on the planet in 
a four-by-one relay. 

Of course, I am ecstatic, run out of the crowd and down there. I couldn’t believe it, 
and my girls are jumping up and down like jumping beans, as crazy as can be, and can’t 
believe what just happened. I said, “I told you that you guys could do this.” Their baton 
pass was absolutely perfect. Not one stride was missed all the way around the track. I 
thought it was unbelievable. They could not get it out of their mind that they had just 
won a gold medal at the West Coast Relays. 

That was probably the highlight of that little season, that we had gone down there. 
Even though we were a track club, we had succeeded against major colleges in a four- 
by-one relay, and yet, none of them was really a true sprinter, except for Jackie Fulton. 
They had just learned the baton and reaction drills so well that not one step was wasted 
around the track; it was absolutely perfect. That was a really amazing day. 

Laurie Crom (student athlete, cross-country and track, 1978-1981) 

I felt like the local school newspaper really did promote us. I know they promoted us; 
we’ve got a ton of articles from that time. I know the Reno Gazette-Journal did a pretty 
good job, but radio and TV didn’t do anything. There was no coverage there. The local 
sports program on radio and TV, like if they were to give statistics and game results, you 
wouldn’t hear about women’s sports at all. 

Just for our team, I know Kevin had to push for more visibility. He was definitely 
someone who wanted to see women competing on the same level as men. I know he 
would call up the newspaper and give them the results. I’m sure the newspaper wasn’t 
calling for it; they might be calling and reporting on the men’s. I noticed in some of the 
articles it would definitely be the men first and the women second. The men’s team was 
well established and well funded though and they had some awesome athletes brought 
in from all over, and so they were doing really well. Of course, they are going to get 
attention for that. So, some of it was well deserved. 

Kevin Christensen (mens team and womens club skiing coach, 1977-1980, womens 
cross-country coach, 1978-1980, and womens track club coach, 1978-1980) 

The success was there, and most of the success was shared by the ASUN, and the 
Sagebrush —the newspaper would do stuff on my kids. The Recreation Department 
was aware of that, because if we won a trophy I’d never bring it down to the Athletics 
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Department. It was a club trophy that we had won from a club perspective, though it 
was a real trophy for the other schools. I would set it up by my office, by the front office 
of Lombardi Rec, and that was where the trophy was displayed. The kids would come 
by there and look at it. 

I don’t think the Athletics Department cared much about us or was too involved in 
what we were doing there. They were probably curious about us and wondering, “What 
could he possibly do with these kids?” I think we blew a lot of minds, because we had 
zero funds, uniforms from the bookstore, but the kids were so amped and motivated. 
My thought was to treat them like they were always part of the track team. I was still a 
young athlete, twenty-five or twenty-six years old, and was still competing myself. I just 
treated them like they were just part of my life. I don’t think the Athletics Department 
thought very much about us, but I knew at some point in time it would probably evolve 
that way. When you have, maybe, twelve kids, then eighteen, then thirty-five, and then 
forty kids coming out for track, it’s hard not to take notice when your kids from the 
university were getting their name in the paper. Everybody was sitting around having 
a cigar and a cup of coffee going, “Huh? UNR track club? What?” And then reading 
the article about how Jackie Fulton had taken these girls to a gold medal at the West 
Coast Relays. They all had to read that, and so I’m sure they scratched their head, “Oh 
my gosh, what is he doing with pennies ?” I’m sure they’d take notice, but in more of a 
subconscious way that I never got any word of. The kids knew, I knew, the community 
knew, and that did snowball into a big program down the road. 

Laurie Crom (student athlete, cross-country and track, 1978-1981) 

They ended up giving Kevin [Christensen]’s position to a basketball coach, and I believe 
that was 1981. They gave his very tiny salary to the women’s basketball coach to pump 
up her salary, and, of course, that changed everything for us. Our beloved coach was 
gone, and we were then being coached by a basketball coach. 

She came in, I think, trying to do her best, working with a group of girls who were 
beholden to this previous coach who started the program. So, we probably weren’t very 
nice to her. I don’t think we were evil or horrible, but we weren’t exactly pleased to have 
her as our coach. I’m sure it was tough on her at the time. Looking back, I think she did 
a pretty decent job, and she really tried hard to do a good job, but we were really sad 
about losing our coach. 

I think track was dropped once Kevin was out of the program. There was a gap 
before the women’s track team came into being, and I’m not even sure when that came 
about. It may have only been two years, 1979 and 1980, that we had [women’s] track. 
[••••] 

I actually have a little note that he wrote to me. He just said he was asking for 
help and support from us, because here he had started the entire program and he had 
been told that his salary was going to be added to the women’s basketball coach’s salary 
probably as a way of boosting her salary. His little measly $2,000 or something was going 
to be given to the basketball coach, and so she was going to be taking over the program. 
I know there had been some clashes. There definitely was tension there between Kevin 
and the athletic director and Chris Ault and that whole crowd. 

It was hard because it was that summer that all of a sudden we heard Kevin was out 
and we had a basketball coach for our team. We felt that we knew more than our coach 
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and that we knew more about running at that point. We had some experience now, 
having done a lot of big races and meets. We had a better sense of what good times were 
and how to get in shape. We had a coach who ran with us pretty much every step of the 
way, and now we were with a coach who was driving in her car saying, “Come on! Let’s 
go girls,” when we would go out on our runs. So, it was just very different. 

I remember that we would go to the basketball gym and have to do our sprints and 
things in there, and we thought, “Wait, we’re track runners!” It was weird. It was hard 
on her because she’s coming in as a basketball coach probably not having run cross¬ 
country or track before and probably trying her very best. I think she did try to do her 
best, but it was difficult when we felt like we knew more about running and training 
than she did. 

Kevin Christensen (men’s team and womens club skiing coach, 1977-1980, womens 
cross-country coach, 1978-1980, and womens track club coach, 1978-1980) 

They had to rearrange their budgets for all the other programs, and I’m sure all the 
minor sports got knocked down. Men’s track got knocked down; swimming got knocked 
down. Any program that was not a primary sport like football, basketball, or baseball, 
had their budgets shrink. The money had to be diverted. 

It affected me when I got fired, because they said they couldn’t pay the women’s 
basketball coach enough money. That was one of the reasons I was told I was being 
relieved of my job. They had to give her my little salary of ten grand, so she would have 
enough money to survive as the women’s basketball coach. She became the basketball/ 
cross-country coach. Even then, that salary was probably only 1/10 of what the men’s 
basketball coach was being paid. 

They were angry that they had to pay salaries that were, in reality, miniature 
compared to their male counterparts, but they still had to do it: comply or get fined. So, 
there was resentment there. You could see it with all of the other sports, whatever their 
budgets were the year before now had to become smaller because they had to rearrange 
all the income that was there and split it other places. I’m sure coaches’ salaries that were 
minor sports went down, and useable money for programs would be down, because 
you had to divert that to other places. [....] 

It was hard for me emotionally. It really took a long time for me to recover from that. 
I just accepted it as a fact that somehow I’d not only affect the fourteen to twenty kids 
there, but also affect kids around the world, which I have done. So, that was probably 
God’s plan for me, not just to affect and love those fourteen children on the campus, but 
a lot of children from around the world. 

I think, politically, they had to hire the women’s basketball coach at a higher salary, 
and they weren’t willing to give the money up from any other area. So, get rid of Kevin. 
That’s one way to just get rid of a whole human being, which they did. That added ten 
grand to this gal’s salary. So, maybe she got paid $26,000. What is that compared to 
what the men are making? Men are making $126,000, so $100,000 more for the same 
sport. 

So, they had to pay her that because now Title IX was pressuring to move up salaries 
and make them closer, but they are never going to be comparable. Look at the women’s 
basketball coach at Tennessee—they won a national title—and what is she getting paid 
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compared to whoever won last year’s mens basketball? There is probably a hundred and 
fifty grand difference. 

It wasn’t a big deal to get rid of me for ten grand. That was their fun money. It didn’t 
really keep her there. She wasn’t there for more than about a year and a half and then 
left. They kept going through a lot of people that way because how long are you going to 
stay for $26,000? How are you going to live in a home, pay for your food, and if you’re 
married and have kids, how long are you going to last on $26,000? You’re not. 

I think that was part of the problem that had to continue to change over the years. 
They had to provide big enough salaries, which were what I call ordinary salaries, 
for minor sports which I think they have now. They don’t have the luxury of having 
$100,000 like our primary sports do as a coach, but they are given, maybe, $45,000 to 
$50,000 today. That didn’t happen back then. They had to comply somewhat, from a 
government standpoint, to give these other minor sports that were now in women’s 
primary areas, enough to coach. 

Laurie Crom (student athlete, cross-country and track, 1978-1981) 

After Kevin left, several of us on the team wrote a letter to the Reno Gazette-Journal 
just expressing how we felt about him, about losing our coach, and about the decision 
that the university had made. I also remember that we became concerned that Title IX 
was supposed to be in effect by then. Was UNR keeping up with that? Initially we were 
just thrilled to be out for the team, and it was all so new and exciting, but I was getting 
ready to graduate. That was going to be my last year. The wheels started turning, and 
I saw a picture of things. You asked yourself, “Are women getting funded as much as 
men? Aren’t they supposed to be now? I think there’s this Title IX that says they are 
supposed to.” 

A few of us from the team explored that a little bit, and we went and talked to Dick 
Trachok. We even went to the finance office and found out that that’s public information, 
to be able to find out how much money was going where. I can’t remember any of the 
details of that. I remember going to talk with Trachok and not getting anywhere with 
that. 

I think we just showed up spontaneously and said, “We’d like to talk to you about 
this.” We may have tried to set up an appointment. I can’t recall exactly how we went 
about that. He may not even remember. I have a feeling he may not remember that, but 
we remembered because we didn’t really feel that we were listened to or acknowledged 
or that anything we were saying was registering at all. It was a different time for sure. 

I just think it’s important for Kevin to be remembered as someone who not only 
was promoting women’s sports, but sports in general. He was good for that. He touched 
so many lives, men’s and women’s, through his conditioning classes at UNR and his 
enthusiasm. 


FROM THE LOCAL TO THE NATIONAL 

As the 1970s came to a close, a number of external events started to impact womens 
athletics in Nevada. National organizations dedicated to promoting women in sports 
became increasingly more influential. These included longstanding groups like the 
National Association of Girls and Women in Sport ( NAGWS) and the American Alliance 
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for Health , Physical Education, and Recreation (AAHPER), now known as AAHPERD 
(with the addition of Dance). But most pertinent to university athletic programs was 
the Association of Intercollegiate Athletics for Women (AIAW), which was established 
in 1971 to govern womens intercollegiate womens athletics and sponsor national 
championships. Conflict ensued in the late 1970s, culminating in the National Collegiate 
Athletic Association (NCAA) sponsoring its own womens championships in 1981, quickly 
rendering the AIAW obsolete. 

Madeline Kenyon (former Drew University athletic director and member of Pack PAWS) 

The AAHPER [American Alliance for Health, Physical Education and Recreation] was 
probably the mother organization of this whole thing. It did not have championships, 
and it didn’t have equal opportunity The AAHPER was made up of the ladies that really 
put in many years of washing the uniforms at home, using the same uniform for every 
sport, having the bake sales and going in the yellow school bus. They were the ladies 
that laid the groundwork, and with that probably many of their students became head 
coaches and worked up into the coordinator of womens athletics. The basis was there, 
but it just wasn’t well known to anybody but the people that were involved. [....] 

Although we were never invited to the men’s meetings, official groups of women 
athletic administrators were beginning to be recognized. I remember very clearly the 
one year, somewhere around 1973-1974, when we chose this awful name—Association 
of Intercollegiate Athletics for Women—which in my opinion was the worst name ever 
invented. People have no idea what the AIAW is. We hassled around with what would we 
call ourselves for two or three full days, and that’s what we decided to call ourselves. Our 
purpose was to give ourselves some recognition, to set up some legitimate competitions 
and championships and to get more support from the public and from the universities. 
[....] 

Before the AIAW was formed, there was no national collegiate championship. 
There was, perhaps, a New Jersey state championship where all the state colleges would 
get together. I would assume there was probably a California state champion. They 
were run on a very, very low budget though. We sold cookies, and we financed them 
ourselves, in New Jersey for sure and probably all over the country. 

Rather than conferences, we had the divisions. We had the Eastern Division, the 
Western Division. We had a national championship commissioner by 1975, so we were 
at that point trying to have national championships. You had to come out of your local 
division, your Eastern or Western Division, into the championship. We had feeder 
tournaments. [....] 

We argued about the difference between Division I, II, and II schools for days 
and days. It was probably pretty much based on the NCAA divisions: the number of 
scholarships given, the size of the school, and the number of sports offered to women. 
We did not have arena seating requirements and so forth, but it was basically the 
same as the men’s NCAA. Division III offered no scholarships; Division II offered a 
certain amount; and Division I had much more strict rules regarding the number of 
scholarships and when you could talk to people and when you couldn’t. [....] 

The AIAW did not last that long. I would say it lasted, maybe, ten years, from the 
early 1970s through 1981. I believe it was January 1981 that the NCAA voted to take 
over, so you only had ten years in there. It wasn’t until 1977 or 1978 that we got really 
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going full speed. So, there weren’t that many schools that were not members. There 
were no large schools, certainly, no influential schools, that were not members, such as 
Harvard, Stanford, Northwestern, and most of the state universities. 

Jean Perry (special assistant to the president for athletics academics and compliance, 
2006-present) 

The people who started the AIAW around 1971 or 1972 really were of the old 
womens physical education philosophy that there needed to be students’ rights; that 
intercollegiate athletics should be more focused on 
the development of the student, not on bringing in 
money for the institution. It wasn’t a business model; 
it was more a human development model. 

The AIAW existed for nine or ten years, and 
toward the end it became very clear that they had 
to have a business model. The way to succeed, to get 
support, and to get money into your program so that 
you could continue to develop, was to get television 
contracts. And the way to get television contracts was 
to have a product that people wanted to televise and 
therefore watch, and that advertisers wanted to pay 
for. 

They really had an excellent opportunity, 
particularly with the women’s basketball cham¬ 
pionships, to sell a product, and they did indeed go 
out and negotiate, in my memory, a million-dollar 
contract. It seems like chump change now, but it was huge back then. And I think that 
is when the NCAA all of a sudden looked at that million dollar contract, and they 
thought, “Gosh, there is money in women’s athletics.” Prior to that, they had always 
said, “We have nothing to do with this. It’s not a good product, and they’re not even 
good athletes,” because the NCAA was a men’s club. 

That put the AIAW women in that bind of, “How hard do we push on the business 
end to try to continue to develop our product so that the NCAA doesn’t take it over? 
And do we do that at the expense of our basic originating philosophy?” which was that 
we weren’t going to go down the route that the men had gone down. 

Then the NCAA ended up suing them to get the right to be able to offer women’s 
championships and actually accused the AIAW of a monopoly on women’s athletics, 
because they would not let the men take over women’s championships, even though the 
men had expressed no interest in it and would not have done it on their own. So, the 
AIAW ended up losing to the NCAA. They simply couldn’t compete with that power 
and that money. 

The million-dollar contract was around 1979-1981 with CBS, I believe. It was one 
of the big three networks, because we didn’t have cable, and I don’t think FOX even 
existed then. [....] 

The big issue when I was president of the National Association of Girls and Women 
in Sport [1983-1984] was the transition from the AIAW years to the NCAA offering 
women’s championships. NAGWS is an institution that in 1985, I believe, celebrated 
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its hundredth anniversary, and it has gone through various name changes, but it is 
the oldest national institution dealing with girls’ and women’s sport in the country. It 
started on the East Coast someplace, and it tells you that there has been a history in this 
country. It just hasn’t been as visible as the men’s history. 

Many of the women who were in AIAW were members of NAGWS. In fact, there 
are a few people who have been president of both AIAW and NAGWS, and those are 
people whose oral history I wish you could take—such rich, rich lives that they’ve led. 
NAGWS had always published the rule book for women’s basketball. We published 
twenty-some rule books in everything from lacrosse to women’s water polo. We wrote 
the rule books for years and years, and that was a huge money maker for us. Every 
official needed to buy a rule book, and every coach needed to have a rule book. They 
were just little paperback publications, but they were wonderful, and they were the 
official rules of whatever sport it was. 

The men, when they took over the championships, wanted to produce the rules. I 
don’t blame them; had I been in their position I would have done the same thing. It was 
not only our tradition, but it was our economics; it was cash flow. Women’s basketball 
was the big one, because it really was growing and developing so quickly. 

Madeline Kenyon (former Drew University athletic director and member of Pack PAWS) 

After many years of hard work by Eleanor Lemaire at the University of Rhode Island, 
she finally got ESPN to televise the AIAW basketball championship. I would say that 
was approximately 1979 or 1980, and now we were on television with a sport. We had 
had no television contracts before. We had very few PR people or sports information 
directors for women. I doubt that there are many now. They are still second after the 
men’s sports information. [....] 

That tournament, to me, was the turning point. I remember the day very clearly 
that that nice lady came to the meeting and said, “I finally got ESPN2 to sponsor us.” 
Every year she had come to the meetings and said, “I’m working on it. I talked to John 
Jones, and he said he’d get back to me. He thinks maybe there’s some thought of having 
a small part of the television program next year. They might do results.” 

She came in that day saying, “They’ve signed a contract.” They were ready to sign 
it, and we had to sign it. That was in January, and it was the next summer that the 
NCAA started to sponsor meetings of influential women of the AIAW. They did that 
for, maybe, two years, saying, “Let’s meet and talk.” We had regional meetings, and I 
went to one in Pittsburgh. John L. Toner from Connecticut said, “You ladies are doing 
a good job. Why don’t you think about joining the NCAA? We can offer you things that 
you might not be able to get.” 

We all said, “Thank you very much.” Again, we paid our own way to these meetings. 

Then the next summer they had another meeting, perhaps in Philadelphia—I 
always seemed to end up in Pennsylvania—and John L. Toner was there again. He 
would say, “Ladies, you know, we’ve got a lot to offer you. Why don’t you come? We’d 
love to have you. We’ll put you under our umbrella.” 

The basketball TV contract was the first time that the NCAA had made, to my 
knowledge, any offers towards the AIAW. Until then, they said, “Let them go, they’ll be 
fine.” [....] 
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Suddenly the men began to see there was money in a women’s television contract, 
and it was about 1980 or 1981 that the AIAW was taken over by the NCAA. We voted 
not to join the NCAA, but that didn’t seem to make any difference to the NCAA. They 
voted they would take over all women’s sports, and they still had the control of the 
budgets and athletics. There were very few women athletic directors, as such, in those 
days. [....] 

The NCAA started actively to include women under their umbrella in January 
of 1981, at the Miami meeting. The AIAW had met in Spokane that year, and at that 
point I was director of athletics, so I went to the AIAW meeting in Spokane as a voting 
rep and then flew down to Miami as the voting rep for the NCAA. They were two 
different weeks. Assimilating women’s athletic championships into the NCAA was on 
the agenda of the NCAA meeting. We were very disappointed, and Chris Grant, who is 
from Iowa I believe, was the AIAW president and spoke eloquently about trying to stay 
independent, but we realized at that point we weren’t going to be able to. We didn’t have 
the money supporting us. The NCAA would be able to take over, and it seemed there 
was no point in .... 

At Drew all the coaches voted. Did you want to go NCAA or stay AIAW? Well, 
the young coaches, the women and the part-time men coaches that were coaching 
the women’s teams, wanted to go to NCAA. This sounded really exotic to them. They 
thought, “This is real sports, the NCAA. This wasn’t the Association of Intercollegiate 
Athletics for Women, whatever that meant.” To them, this was the real thing. We were 
going to be part of the National Collegiate Athletic Association. They voted yes, and I 
think that’s probably what happened—the younger people wanted to come. 

Lue Lilly (in charge of womens athletics, 1968-1976) 

In 1982 there was the big fight between AIAW and NCAA. After AIAW lost the lawsuit 
in 1982, the NCAA started having championships for women. 

I’d like to clear up a little bit of history here. Women actually asked the NCAA to 
hold championships prior to ever starting AIAW, but the men didn’t want to have the 
women in the group. We wanted national championships, and the only way we could 
get national championships was to do it ourselves, so that’s what we did, and that was 
how AIAW started. If the men had let us have championships in the NCAA to start 
with, there never would have been an AIAW. 

As we started getting stronger and started getting television contracts with AIAW, 
the men started paying attention, and then they absorbed us in 1982. At that time, 
most of the independent schools who still had not combined the women into their 
conferences really started to do that. It made sense. There were two organizations. The 
women were taking care of AIAW and learning all the rules, which were very different 
from NCAA’s, then you had two sets of leaders doing two things. 

Once everyone was in the NCAA, then there wasn’t that same need to have separate 
departments, so within the next few years after that, all of the schools combined men’s 
and women’s athletic departments (with the exception of about eight or ten schools). 
Four of those are still separate departments to this day, Tennessee being one of them, 
with Pat Summitt [the women’s basketball coach] reporting to Joan Cronan [the women’s 
A.D. and former basketball coach]. I think that speaks well for itself. Actually, of the 
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four teams that are left, all of them are highly nationally ranked as overall programs. 
They are in the top ten in the nation. People say, “Why do you think that was?” I think 
it’s because you had one person who was totally involved in trying to make that the best 
program in the country, and they were able to do that. The other three were Texas, with 
Jody Conrad [as womens basketball coach], Iowa who had Chris Grant [as Athletics 
Director], Minnesota, and Cal. Cal was not combined into one department until 1992. 
[....] 

I think it was 1971 that the AIAW was formed and started informally to have 
national championships, and it was very limited, with maybe eight teams, but our rules 
were very different. In 1982 they combined, and AIAW dispersed because it couldn’t 
compete with NCAA. But few people know that the women from that commission 
first went to the NCAA to see if they could get championships through them, and the 
NCAA wouldn’t do it, so they formed their own group separately. 

Joe Crowley (university president, 1978-2001) 

The AIAW sued, but lost, and they just didn’t have the money to go through the whole 
bloody appeals process then. They couldn’t have won anyway. They didn’t have a good 
case. The great irony was that the AIAW was, in effect, arguing for something less than 
what the NCAA would be providing in terms of allowable scholarships, numbers of 
scholarships, and the size of those scholarships, stipends, and so on. I don’t mean the 
NCAA would legislate the stipends worth a thousand dollars, but it was the cost of 
education. That’s what puts the lid on, and there’s no science in figuring out what that 
is. But it’s a lot more than what the AIAW had been dealing with then. 

It was an issue of philosophy. There were women in the AIAW, including in the 
leadership, who really were out front in promoting the inclusion of women’s programs 
in the NCAA, including some good friends of mine, who were really pushing the 
envelope. And it just fractured the organization, because most of the leadership at that 
point was adamantly opposed and viewed the NCAA—the men’s sports organization— 
as taking over women’s programs. All the gender antagonisms came to the fore, along 
with suspicions of the giant NCAA taking over this organization that had been fighting 
for its life and fighting for Title IX. 

That whole situation was fraught with irony, and it severed relationships among 
female leaders in women’s sports who had been pushing the program for a long, long 
time, trying to make things better for girls and women in sports. And they had done 
great work together, but this idea of going the NCAA route .... 

I think it had to do, in part at least, with not wanting to accept the male model 
of competition. For example, if you look at what’s happened with women’s basketball 
and the women’s Final Four—a hugely successful operation with increasing national 
attention and money and national television broadcasts—that’s not the model that the 
AIAW had in mind. Or, college programs becoming a funnel for access to women’s 
professional basketball, for example. They didn’t like that idea. So it was that intermediate 
time between the old play-day and its assorted relatives and intercollegiate competition, 
and AIAW was in the middle of that. It was a transitional organization. It was only 
around for, I don’t know, ten years, but it was a very important part of the development 
of women’s sports. It wasn’t a play-day organization, but it was a “we don’t want to do it 
the way the men do it” kind of organization. 
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Ada Gee (womens basketball coach, 1993-2003) 

I think the shift from the AIAW to the NCAA was sometime when I was in undergraduate 
school, toward the end. I can’t remember specifically, but it was the early 1980s, if I’m 
not mistaken. I know and recall that there were rumblings then. There was some serious 
concern, because the AIAW had grown to be a very strong organization. At the time, a 
lot of the coaches in women’s sports were women, and we wondered how that transition 
would be when we basically were under the umbrella of the NCAA from an equity 
standpoint—how women would be treated in the NCAA membership with the men’s 
sports. So I think there was a little bit of apprehension, certainly a lot of uncertainty, over 
not knowing what was going to happen. I think overall, as you look back, it’s been a very 
positive thing in most ways in terms of all of the championships, the scholarships, and the 
things that can be provided and a lot of things are mandated so that things are equitable. 

I think the one thing that changed with the shift, which is sad, is that as women’s 
programs grew under the NCAA, those coaching jobs were much more viable for men 
or attractive to men because salaries suddenly increased. So now we have far fewer 
women coaching women and more men coaching women. I’m not opposed, as I shared 
before, to men coaching women’s sports, but if you’ve got two qualified people, and 
one’s a man and one’s a woman, I think you need to give women the opportunity to 
coach women in sport. I think women need those positive role models. 

Madeline Kenyon (former Drew University athletic director and member of Pack PAWS) 

Once the NCAA started running it, women’s athletics became more of an integral part 
of the athletic program and of the universities. It wasn’t just a cookies-and-tea place for 
girls to run around. It became a place that women could go and get scholarships. A lot 
of these women couldn’t afford to go to college. It does help—there’s no question about 
that—and it’s a stepping stone to whatever professional sports there are. There are not 
that many nowadays. It’s just that women could hold their heads up at the university 
level and not be stuck in the back of the gym, hoping to get a couple minutes on the 
floor. The fencing team is important, because even the club sports have improved. I don’t 
know if fencing is a varsity sport at UNR—I don’t even know if they have it—but there’s 
a Women’s Intercollegiate Fencing Association. It’s really a club activity, but it’s growing, 
and it’s getting well known. There is the Intercollegiate Horse Show Association; I think 
that UNR has a club team. That is becoming national now. It was an East Coast sport 
for a long time. Of course, there are the ski teams. There is a lot more opportunities for 
women to come to school and to participate in sports if they would like to participate, 
from volleyball to skiing to swimming to rugby. 

Jerry Ballew (women’s swimming and diving coach, 1976-1983 and 1985-1986) 

In 1985 or 1986, the NCAA decided they are going to make a bid to take over. Here’s 
how they did it. There are two championships being held—an AIAW championship 
and NCAA championship for women. The AIAW didn’t have money, but the NCAA 
had lots of money. The NCAA offered to pay all student athletes’ airfare to go to their 
championships, and the AIAW couldn’t do that. What do you suppose universities are 
going to do? If our Athletics Department says, “Wow! You mean they’re going to pay 
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for all seven of these athletes roundtrip? You’re going to the NCAA!” Shortly thereafter, 
it went defunct, because they couldn’t compete with the NCAA. 

I think the NCAA does a good job. It didn’t get worse in the sense that once they 
got the women they ignored them. I think they did a really good job of helping athletes, 
running big programs, and writing the rules and everything that would fit women. I 
think they did fine, at least as far as I was concerned in swimming. It didn’t change 
anything for us, except we got help on the airfare and stuff. 

Pat Hixson (multi-sport student athlete beginning 1973; softball coach, 1978-1988) 

We’re talking about leveling the playing field when we switched over to the NCAA, 
because they had regulations in place as far as scholarships and practices and recruiting, 
and they just took them and expanded them to fit the women, although it got tweaked 
the first few years. But it definitely helped, and with the AIAW, they just probably didn’t 
have the teeth—that’s my feeling—to enforce a lot of this stuff. The NCAA had been in 
place for so long and was established, and they had offices and budget to do this. 

That was one of the reasons the AIAW didn’t stick around and NCAA took over. 
Plus, a lot of women’s and men’s programs were going into the same conferences, 
and those conferences were governed by NCAA rules. It wasn’t necessary anymore 
to have the two programs, because if your sports are being governed partially by the 
conferences, as far as what was required—number of sports or number of dollars or 
number of participants, depending on the conference—then you didn’t really need to 
have a second entity enforcing those rules and regulations. 

I think it probably had more of a positive impact than a negative impact, because 
it was a step in the right direction. AIAW fought the battles to get women’s athletics 
established, so in my opinion, they had filled that void and done that job, and now they 
kind of passed it on, although that was probably not voluntary. But it became apparent 
that it needed to go up to the next level, and the next level would be what had already 
been in place with the NCAA. 

Lue Lilly (in charge of womens athletics, 1968-1976) 

With the NCAA, you had to have eight sports. For women they would count track 
and cross-country as two different sports, and then for the men they would count it 
as one sport, so they could have more sports for men, really, than they did for the 
women. This is where not all of the reports, unless you know the details behind them, 
are really useful. They could do the same thing with water polo and swimming. They 
could separate swimming and diving. They did all kinds of things to say that they had 
eight sports for the women, and then they would combine everything for the men so 
they could have a lot more teams and still say they only had eight or ten sports. Stats 
don’t always tell the truth. There are lots of things behind them, [laughter] 

Jean Perry (special assistant to the president for athletics academics and compliance, 
2006-present) 

I had just taken on my new position, so I had gone to my first ever NCAA convention. 
It was touted as, “Twenty-five years of women’s athletics,” and it was wonderful in a way, 
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because they had all of these programs, and they definitely had a major thrust on the 
womens side of things, which is not as rare now as it certainly would have been twenty- 
five years ago. But I couldn’t help but think, “Where were they twenty-six years ago? 
Did they really think this just started?” 

This would have been 2006, so it must have been 1981 when they started the 
championships, which makes sense in counting backwards. Of course, we’d had AIAW, 
and we’d had a negotiated TV contract, and there had certainly been lots of sports 
prior to AIAW even, but they didn’t really acknowledge that it was twenty-five years 
of NCAA. It was, “Twenty-five years of women’s sports.” It was like they were saying, 
“It didn’t start until we started it.” To their credit, though, many of the people that they 
brought in as panelists had been through the same years that we’ve been talking about 
and some of them even before that. They made it clear to any audience member that it 
hadn’t always been NCAA, and as wonderful as it is now, there was a lot of history that 
they were missing. 

Joe Crowley (university president, 1978-2001) 

I remember that the year that I became acting president, 1978, was the year that the 
NCAA reorganized itself again and added a third division, so now there were divisions 
I, II, and III. But, it was also a time when there was this great discussion about the extent 
to which Division I could embrace such differential program philosophies in size and 
funding, as had come to be the case. This was true from the start, but it was becoming 
more and more serious—the question of television dollars for football and the NCAA’s 
control of those dollars—and that came to bear as well on the organizational questions 
of I-AA versus I-A. 

In 1978 I-AA was created, and we immediately faced the question at Nevada, “Are 
we going to be a Division II program or are we going to go to I-AA?” We had been 
Division I for basketball and maybe some other sports as well, but we certainly weren’t 
for football. We were Division II, and the Athletics Department wanted to go to I-AA. 
As I recall, that went through the Intercollegiate Athletics Board, and I believe we sent it 
through the Faculty Senate. What it meant for us was the likelihood that we were going 
to have to leave the conference we were in anyway, because it wasn’t a football playing 
conference, and I-AA is strictly a football designation. [....] 

When we made the decision to go to I-AA, we also made a decision that we would 
like to join the Big Sky Conference, because it had become an I-AA conference. It was 
all public colleges—much like ours, most of them—and it had men’s and women’s 
programs. [This was the first time that the men’s and women’s teams were in the same 
conference.] 

Perforce, you had to become conscious of the fact that we had women’s sports. 
There wasn’t much here, but we had a program, so I kind of date my greater involvement 
in women’s athletics to the time we went to the Big Sky. I think we actually became 
members in 1979. 

This was during the Carter administration. It’s too broad a generalization, but 
clearly, historically, there has been a greater attention to Title IX in Democratic 
administrations than in Republican administrations. I think George Bush the first was 
probably an exception to that, but by and large, that’s the way it was. So Carter was the 
president, and it was his Office of Civil Rights—it was still in HEW [Health, Education, 
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and Welfare] in those days—that published the first policy interpretation. That’s when 
crazy things began to happen within the NCAA, and this sense of the end of the world 
arriving soon took over. 

It concerned me, because we still didn’t have much in terms of women’s programs at 
that time, but I had become interested in it. I was the president, and I believed in women’s 
sports. I just hadn’t paid that much attention since back when I was in high school and 
followed women’s basketball. I think we had a softball program, then basketball, and 
swimming and so on, so it was part of my life, but here came a really quite substantial 
effort on the part of the NCAA to take on the federal government over this. And from 
a campus point of view—ours as well as other campuses all over the country—how the 
hell were we going to afford to do all this? How could we meet the requirements of this 
first policy interpretation? That was the big question. [....] 

I think it was when I became president that I really became aware of Title IX. I 
may have had some distant understanding that it was out there, but I don’t recall it 
ever being a part of my life. But now it certainly was, and it was starting to become 
something significant for me, because I attended the NCAA convention in those early 
years, and actually almost every year since. 

Title IX was a subject that came up at the annual conventions, and I think by 
1980 or 1981 it absolutely dominated the convention. Great expressions of fear and 
trembling were abroad on the convention floor and in the meeting rooms and at the 
social gatherings. It was really interesting to observe that it could strike such fear into 
the hearts and minds of the delegates. This may have been 1979 or 1980, because it was 
before women’s programs were admitted to the NCAA, which was in 1981. 



Part 2: Competition, Change, 
and Compliance 


IN WITH THE NEW 

Following Lue Lilly’s departure in 1976, the Athletics Department refrained from hiring 
another director of womens athletics until 1984. Dick Trachok, the athletic director, 
managed the womens program as part of the overall department until 1979, when he 
named John Legarza as coordinator of womens athletics. There would be no actual director 
for the women until the hiring of Anne Hope five years later. More changes ensued as Chris 
Ault became Athletics Director in 1986 and Angie Taylor was brought in specifically to 
promote womens athletics the following year. 

Dick Trachok (men’s football coach beginning 1959; athletic director 1970-1986) 

In 1979,1 appointed one of our staff members, John Legarza, to be in charge of womens 
athletics, and he took care of that for a few years. He ran the program. Without any 
money, its difficult to run it in one sense, but it makes it easy in another sense. You don’t 
have to worry about doing anything, because you don’t have any money. 

The highlight of that part of the women’s program was that we were in the AIAW. 
In the college division we won the national championship for swimming and diving, 
which was very good. I don’t have memorized the women’s wins and losses, because we 
had basketball, volleyball, softball, and we had some golf and tennis. For the resources 
we had, though, I thought they did a decent job. 

John Legarza (men’s golf coach, 1975-1994; women’s golf coach, 1977-1978; coordinator 
of women’s athletics, 1979-1984) 

In 1979, I ended up in charge of women’s athletics, but I wasn’t an athletic director. I 
was just a person in charge of the program. Coach Trachok came up and said, “Would 
you do this?” 

I said, “What do you have to do?” 

He said, “You’re just going to be in charge.” 

After I had been in it a little bit I figured, “What am I in charge of?” I really didn’t 
have any decision making.... I was kind of just a figurehead, and I went to a lot of the 
national AIAW meetings before they became NCAA. I remember we went to Atlanta, 
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and I think there were only four guys there and all the rest were women. I felt that they 
really resented the guys. [....] 

Before I was the coordinator of the womens program, I never thought much about 
the problems the program was having. I think I had very good relationships with all the 
coaches there. I liked them, and we were all in the same area—the PE area—at the time. I 
never thought much about their problems, because we were coaching other sports, and we 
had problems, and when I was assistant basketball coach, I was gone all the time recruiting. 

I was so frustrated with the financial end of it [for the womens programs], and I 
knew it wasn’t going to change. I thought, “What am I doing here? How can I help these 
people?” You could talk to them forever about what you did in your sport, and maybe 
they could do some of that, but really they couldn’t in their sports. I really felt for them, 
because I think that in every league we were in, we probably had less finances than the 
teams we were playing, and we were not going to beat them then. We would get down to 
California, and there were a million players, good players. And they could get in-state 
tuition in California, so what do you do? [....] 

As coordinator of the women’s program, I would be on hiring committees when we 
would get a new coach, but I had nothing to do with the budgets, which came out of the 
athletic director’s office and the assistant athletic director at the time. They made up the 
budgets for the women. We would give the coaches their budgets, which everybody was 
supposed to stay within, and there wasn’t enough, but I don’t know if anybody had enough. 

I don’t know how the coaches lived on the salaries, because they weren’t very good. 
The men’s weren’t spectacular either, but most of the men had been there for years, so 
it was natural that they made more.... We got our volleyball coach from Utah State, and 
she had been an All-American volleyball player. Wow, was she a great athlete, but she 
had never coached. Because of the way things were, if you were a head coach in the 
women’s program, you had to be an assistant coach in another program, and that didn’t 
do justice to anything. [....] 

I got very, very frustrated [with the position]. I didn’t do the women’s program any 
justice. I honestly felt I didn’t. I just felt that I didn’t have the time and the resources, 
and the program at the time was spinning its wheels. It needed a real shot of money to 
get going, and they weren’t going to get it. [....] 

They had a women’s group on campus that we met with, and they strongly suggested 
that we have a woman in the position that I was in. I don’t remember what the group 
was called. Dick Trachok and I went to the meeting, and we discussed it for a couple 
hours. I asked them why they thought a woman was better suited, and they were just a 
Title IX group that felt it should be that way. They really didn’t have an answer, because 
they didn’t know anything about coaching or coaches. 

There were several women professors that were very vocal, that felt that the women 
were being cheated, and they probably were. I just went to the meeting, and they ripped 
me for about an hour and a half. I listened to it, but I didn’t agree with a lot of it. I told 
Dick, “Do you think it would be easier for you and athletics to get a woman?” Then they 
did that when they hired Anne Hope [in 1984]. 

Pat Hixson (multi-sport student athlete beginning 1973; softball coach, 1978-1988) 

I was on the search committee for the next women’s athletic director, which would 
have been in the mid-1980s. That was an interesting process, too, because, obviously, 
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the women coaches were looking for a woman athletic director, and the men coaches 
who were on the search committee weren’t necessarily looking for a woman to fill the 
womens athletic position. We were informed, basically, if a woman showed up and 
was not wearing a dress, they would not even consider her to be an athletic director. 
We were actively looking for a woman, so when we contacted them, we said, “Make 
sure you wear a dress.” We didn’t tell them why. We didn’t want to be in any kind of 
position that way, but we still said, “You’ve got to wear a dress.” It was unfortunate that 
that was still the attitude of some of the higher-ranking people here.... But we did get a 
women’s athletic director, and that would have been Anne Hope. She also had to serve 
as basketball coach. 

She was hired into both positions at the same time, and that was part of the job 
interview. I think they spent more time worrying about the basketball position than 
the athletic position, because they were asking her questions about offense and defense. 
We spent a significant amount of time on basketball and not administrative skills, 
necessarily. [....] 

She had been athletic director at a school in Joliet, 

Illinois, so she had some experience at it, and I think 
she came in with, hopefully, not many preconceived 
ideas of what she could accomplish, but she butted a 
lot of heads. There was a lot of conflict. I mean, not 
anything really extreme, but it was a constant banging 
for things, because she was more aggressive. She 
stirred up the pot, for better or for worse, because 
she was out there trying to get money for women’s 
athletics, and I can’t say that we had a lot of that going 
on previously. 

Anne did a good job, and the presence she 
provided was a positive one. When we brought in 
Anne, though, that’s why there was the conflict, 
because now things weren’t status quo, and women 
were trying to get some kind of deal for shoes, and we 
were trying not to sleep four to a room. We wanted to 
try to get two to a room. We wanted to fly once in a 
while. 

John Legarza (men’s golf coach, 1975-1994; womens golf coach, 1977-1978; coordinator 
of womens athletics, 1979-1984) 

Over time what happened, I think, is that the women decided that they were getting 
a little short-changed, and so we got women that were pushing a little more. Lue Lilly 
was the first one. Ruth Russell did a nice job before that, but she didn’t really push the 
women’s programs. Lue did, and she butted heads with the men’s people. She went to 
Cal [University of California, Berkeley], and I guess she did a nice job there. I liked Lue. 
Then the progression got better and better. [....] 

I remember when Anne Hope came she was so excited. You couldn’t discourage 
her, but I knew she was going to run into the same things that I ran into, and she did. I 
remember the frustration that everybody had, and there was anger, too. I understood 
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the anger, but I didn’t know how to change it. I honestly didn’t. I think what they needed 
to do was to get somebody—not me—to head the program while at the same time 
getting someone to just fundraise.... Finally, they did that. 

Joe Crowley (university president, 1978-2001) 

Dick Trachok and I talked quite a bit when he was athletic director. We didn’t have 
the money we needed, but we made some progress. We brought in a woman to be the 
person who would run our women’s athletics programs under Dick—Anne Hope.... She 
also coached our women’s basketball team, and she was here for three or four years. [....] 

By the time Dick Trachok retired [as athletic director in 1986], I had come to have a 
much better understanding of what had happened with women’s sports than previously. 
I was raised in the old days when there were play days and six-girl basketball in the state 
of Iowa. I really hadn’t followed the development, gradual as it was, of women’s sports 
at the college level as an intercollegiately competitive undertaking. I suspect that was 
true of most of the males, at least, serving as college presidents around the country, and 
almost all of them in that era were males. For whatever set of reasons, probably having to 
do with my own interests in sports, male and female, the interest in the subject had come 
out of that NCAA convention that I perforce shared in, because mainly it was a money 
question that I was concerned about, as were other college presidents of that time. 

At all events, by 1985 or 1986, we had gone through some fairly significant 
discussions between the athletic director and myself. We didn’t always see eye to 
eye, but we had hired Anne Hope by then, and that was—at least symbolically, if not 
substantively—a major step for us. That was 1984, a year or two before Dick retired. 

There may have been other factors, people talking to me. I do remember that I 
had decided that one of the critical standards that the new athletic director would 
have to meet was significant improvement in women’s sports, which meant finding 
money, re-allotting dollars, whatever it was going to take. We did an open search. We 
had, I think, three or four good candidates, and I discussed that with all of them, and 
eventually the committee that was charged with reviewing the candidates and making 
recommendations recommended Chris Ault. 

Chris and I had a breakfast meeting at a coffee shop in town that’s no longer in 
existence, but which I used to frequent. (I was always looking for places where there 
weren’t going to be a lot of people that I knew that wanted to come up and say hello, if 
I was having a business meeting.) So we had breakfast in that coffee shop, and I said, 
“Chris, you just need to know this. I understand the other priorities and the importance 
of the men’s sports that are vehicles of cash production, but we have to do something 
about women’s sports, and that needs to be your top priority. So if you can take the job 
with that understanding, it’s yours.” 

He said yes, and Chris was a trooper. In his heart of hearts, how strongly did he 
feel? I don’t know. I wouldn’t want to speculate, but he took that charge seriously, and 
so we began to have some serious movement. 

Chris Ault (athletic director, 1986-2004) 

When I came in, the women’s athletics program was trying to find stability. We didn’t 
have, obviously, all the sports we have now, but basketball was the number-one sport. 
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We had swimming, which was the sport that was 
doing the best of all the womens sports. We did not 
have women’s track. We had volleyball, which was 
doing OK, but nothing special, and tennis, which was 
an OK combination. We didn’t have golf. I want to say 
we had four women’s sports at the time. Really, they 
were just existing, trying to be built, but the push in 
the country then was to just move them along. There 
wasn’t the emphasis to be competitive at the same 
time. 

Title IX had spoken and said in 1971, “Here’s 
what you’ve got to start doing.” 

So, people started doing it, but slowly. I believe 
that throughout the country, when I used to go to the 
A.D. conventions, A.D.’s would get up there and talk 
about it and say, “Well, they’ll sit down, and they’ll 
figure out a way to do this right and eliminate football 
from the equation and then make it happen.” Well, 
they never did, so while people were waiting, they 
died, [laughter] 

Suzanne Bach (executive secretary to the athletic director, 1986-1994; compliance 
coordinator, 1994-1999) 

We had one sports information director [SID], and that was Paul Stuart. When I started 
there, he had one assistant, a gal who was a part-time student, then he had occasional 
students floating through his office from journalism, and he had to cover all of the 
sports. When you think about football season, at the same time that we’re playing 
football we also have swimming going on, men’s and women’s cross-country going on, 
and women’s volleyball. So, we have a number of sports that are going on at the same 
time as football. There was nobody to cover them, and there was no way that Paul Stuart 
physically could get to school at six or seven o’clock in the morning and round up all 
the stat people and get the press box ready on home-game day and get everything ready 
to go, and then spend all day at the game until the game was over about four or five in 
the evening, and then spend all night getting stats together to get them to the paper and 
get them reported, and still make a volleyball game at seven o’clock that night, which 
was probably going to go on till nine or ten. It just couldn’t be done. So, women’s sports 
again took the back seat. [....] 

When Anne Hope took over as the senior woman administrator, she was also the 
women’s basketball coach, and she had a lot on her plate. But one of the biggest things 
that she wanted to correct was getting women’s sports information into the newspaper 
and into the media. At that time coaches were reporting their own stats to the newspaper, 
so not only was the coach coaching women’s basketball and recruiting, but she was also 
doing scoring during the game and keeping stats, or she’d get a manager to do it. Anne 
Hope scraped together some money and hired Angie Taylor to come in part time and 
work as an assistant sports information director. I think it was only twelve thousand 
dollars; it wasn’t very much. 
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Angie went to work for Paul Stuart, and I 
remember Paul saying, “Well, if I’m going to have 
an assistant, I should have the right to have them do 
whatever I need them to do,” which, in Paul’s way of 
thinking, meant, “Well, they’ve got to help me with 
football and basketball and everything else, and we’ll 
get to volleyball later.” 

And the arguments were always, “No, she is here 
specifically to do women’s sports.” So, there was some 
real tension there, because Paul desperately needed 
help. He really needed an assistant, and he was given 
one but was basically told that that person could 
not help him. That person was to work for women’s 
sports. So, there was some real tension there, but that 
was Angie’s job, to get women’s sports into the paper, 
and she did. That did happen. 


Joe Crowley (university president, 1978-2001) 

Angie Taylor came along as a part-time sports information person who turned into 
a really consequential individual in the program, and for the whole program, but 
certainly for women’s athletics. She was a critical figure on the good side.... Angie had 
played basketball here as a student, and she worked here in jobs that didn’t cause her to 
buy a big mansion and a large wardrobe, [laughter] But she hung on, and she was just 
so good that she kept moving up. 

Angie Taylor (student athlete, basketball, 1981-1985; sports information/promotions 
coordinator, 1987-1990; and senior woman administrator, 1990-1999) 

Anne Hope was the women’s A.D. and women’s basketball coach. We were talking one 
day after a game, and I just told her, “You know, Anne, people need to know about this. 
You have this great winning season, and hardly anyone comes to the games, and it’s 
never in the paper, but I can use my marketing skills.” 

I’m on the outside looking in and, oh, clearly I have all the answers. And she 
said, “Why don’t you write something up?” When I was a business major I had to do 
proposals all the time, and because I was in sales I had to make presentations all the 
time, so that was easy. I put together a presentation, and she hired me. My official title 
was women’s sports information/promotions coordinator. [....] 

Shortly after I got hired and came back to the university, Anne’s mom got really 
sick. I was probably there a couple of weeks before she had to go back to North or South 
Carolina to take care of her mom and tend to all the family things.... While Anne was 
gone, although we were still all one department in athletics, I was the only other person 
administratively that did anything for the women. So by default, I was doing all kinds 
of stuff now just because Anne was gone tending to her mother, as she absolutely should 
have been. 

I busted my tail, because it was like I was in charge of everything—and I don’t 
mean the good stuff like meeting with all the students and their parents when they 
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would come in. No, it was making sure the gym was set up for volleyball, making sure 
the lights were on, taking care of the officials, and making sure the officials’ checks 
were there when they were supposed to get paid. Plus I was still the sports information 
director, so who was there doing stats? It was all of this, and it was just absolutely nuts.... 

The next year, sometime during the summertime, Anne’s husband got cancer, got 
gravely ill, so she was out a lot then. [Hope’s husband passed away that year.] They 
seemed like a great couple. She hadn’t been married that long, and they just had this 
little baby.... 

At that time, somebody on the men’s side wasn’t really going to say, “Oh, hey, let me 
do that for you.” Paul Stuart was great, though. He was the one, primarily, that taught 
me what to do as an SID, and he probably came to my first few volleyball matches and 
my first few basketball games. He trained me, and our offices were right next door, even 
though I didn’t really report to him. He remembered me from being a player, and he 
called me “Kid,” and he just took me under his wing and made sure I didn’t screw up 
too much, honestly. [....] 

By now the women’s program had grown so much, and the men’s department was 
still growing, so the women moved down to the Old Gym. The football program used 
to be in there, but they built Cashell Field House and moved over there. For the women, 
at that time there was one office for basketball, which was OK when the A.D. was also 
the basketball coach, but you had three basketball coaches in one office. There was one 
office for volleyball, which had two coaches. So as those things began to change and 
there was some growth, there just wasn’t enough room in the Lawlor Annex, so we 
moved to the Old Gym. 

Chris Ault (athletic director, 1986-2004) 

The first priority I was given, when I took the athletic director job in 1986, concerned 
baseball. It had been recommended by the athletic association [AAUN] here to drop 
baseball at that time, and that was passed to Joe Crowley. Baseball was taking a lot of 
money. There was not very much interest in it, and with women’s sports coming on, 
they had recommended to the president to drop it. 

Baseball was off campus then—we were playing at Moana Park—and I said to Joe, 
“Well, give me a year and see if I can raise some money to build a ballpark on campus, 
and if I can’t, then we’ll drop it, because there’s no sense in it.” We were able to do that. 
It was part of the big plan, but that was the first major decision. I wasn’t on the job two 
months before they said they wanted to start dropping sports here—men’s sports—and 
try to push the women’s sports. We were still I-AA at the time. [....] 

Those were the two major decisions in 1986 when I first became A.D. One was 
to try to save baseball, bring it to campus, and the other was to try to accommodate 
the women right off the get-go, to show that there is a sincere interest. Our women’s 
basketball coaches were housed up here in Lawlor in a small office complex. Football 
was in the Old Gym, and, of course, Mackay Stadium is here at the north of campus. 
So, it was all discombobulated. The weight room for football was down in the Old Gym. 
It was a little, old cellar down there, and I had asked Anne Hope, if we could fix up 
the offices in the Old Gym, would she like to take them over for basketball. I think 
volleyball, also, but I’m not sure. Basketball was the key sport at that time, and Anne 
said she’d love to move down there. So, I said, “Well, I’ve got to go try to raise money 
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to build football offices,” and that’s when we went out and raised some money to build 
Cashell Field House, which was a 3,000-square-foot office space for football coaches. 

So, we moved out. Womens basketball was able to move in and, perhaps, volleyball. 
Anne loved it. It was nice. She was in the gym; she had a nice facility. B & G [Buildings 
and Grounds] came in and redid it, so it was a nice step. At that time in womens sports 
in the Big Sky, basketball was the sport for women. Football was the sport for men. 

So it was, again, a move that a lot of people didn’t recognize. They didn’t realize 
it. They just ho-hummed it, and that was a pretty big move, because athletics had not 
raised that kind of money to build facilities ever before. The money that they got for 
facilities was always given from the state. So, between raising money for Peccole Park 
to get baseball on campus to keep it, raising money for Cashell Fieldhouse, which both 
happened in 1986 and 1987, we were looking at close to $800,000 there, which at the 
time was unheard of. 

A NUMBER OF new coaches arrived at Nevada in the late 1970s and 1980s, notably 
hired exclusively to coach and not simultaneously to teach Physical Education classes. 
Although this move enabled them to focus more clearly on their teams, many still struggled 
with a familiar lack of resources, both for their student athletes and themselves. 

Pat Hixson (multi-sport student athlete beginning 1973; softball coach, 1978-1988) 

After I graduated from UNR in 19771 went in and did two years as a volunteer assistant 
coach for the softball program with Oly Plummer. I was still really active in all the other 
sports, so we would go to volleyball and would set up volleyball matches. We would 
help each other out, because there was no one else to do it. We didn’t have a staff like 
they have now. Primarily my job was as an assistant coach for softball, and I did that 
for one or two years, then I took over as the head softball coach and assistant volleyball 
coach. 

When I was hired as head softball coach, it was full time, but when I got a contract, 
it was 80 percent, and there were no lines drawn as to, “This is where you’ve got to do 
this, and this is where you’ve got to do that.” I just did what I had to do. Then, after 
a couple years, recruiting became heavier and scheduling became more of an issue. 
Everything started taking more time, because there was more of it to do, so at some 
point—I think I would have been here as a head coach about four or five years—I just 
became the head softball coach and dropped the assistant volleyball coach position. 
And in the original contract, the head volleyball coach was my assistant, too, so at that 
point they both separated out. 

After the split, I know that I had a volunteer assistant, and volleyball may have had 
a volunteer that first year, then they got a paid position. Even by the time the softball 
program got eliminated, there was never a paid amount of money for any assistant, 
regardless. Not grad assistants, nothing for softball. By then volleyball had an assistant 
coach and basketball had an assistant coach, and they were already at that point starting 
to separate themselves as the premier women’s sports. [....] 

When I became head coach, physical education and athletics were already separated 
out. When I came in, I could have supplemented that salary, that 80 percent, by teaching 
a few classes in phys ed, but I didn’t really want to do that. Then by the early 1980s, I 
would say, they didn’t really want to have the coaches doing too much of the teaching. 
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Somewhere in the mid-1980s they were trying to phase that out, except for some of 
the older guys, who had to teach a racquetball class or something like that. Our classes 
were listed in the physical education schedule, and that’s how players would sign up and 
get a credit for being on the team. I don’t know how they do that now. We also taught 
a weight-lifting class or something like that, and that would be incorporated into a 
player’s schedule, but eventually phys ed and athletics split off almost completely and 
became separate entities. 

Suzanne Bach (executive secretary to the athletic director, 1986-1994; compliance 
coordinator, 1994-1999) 

In a program like ours, we’re constantly searching for coaching positions, administrative 
positions, because while we were a Division I school, we were a smaller Division I 
school, and coaches would use that as a stepping stone. They’d come in, have a couple 
years of success, and then move on to a much bigger school. So, we always had coaching 
positions open and were constantly searching for coaches. At any one time, we could 
have maybe five, six positions open, depending on what time of year it was. I worked a 
lot with Affirmative Action and Human Resources to make sure that the searches were 
going smoothly. [....] 

When I started working with Chris, we had a full-time women’s basketball coach, 
Anne Hope, and a full-time women’s volleyball coach. Well, the women’s volleyball 
coach, Lane Murray, was technically a B contract. Her contract was nine months, but 
she did have to do a lot of recruiting and a lot of work with women’s volleyball over 
the summer. She made extra money to help her out financially by running women’s 
volleyball camps and participating in the big volleyball tournament in Reno in the 
summer, but she really wasn’t on contract for the full year. 

Our women’s tennis coach, Betty Mantz, was only part time. John Legarza was 
our men’s golf coach, and he also coached the women at one point. Women’s track 
was coached by the men’s track coach, Jack Cook, and he had a parade of assistants 
that would come through. Usually, one of the assistants would get the responsibility to 
mostly work with the women’s team. I believe swimming had a full-time coach when I 
got there, Cindy Anderson. Women’s softball was Pat Hixson, and I believe she was part 
time. 

Later on, we tended to go to one head coach that managed both men’s and women’s 
teams, and then an assistant would be hired to help manage the women’s sport, while the 
head coach pretty much always worked with the men. That’s the way it was with tennis. 
We had a couple of people in between Betty Mantz and Kurt Richter. Kurt Richter was 
with us the longest. He ran both men’s and women’s programs, but he always had an 
assistant that mostly worked with women, then finally it split off, and they actually had 
two separate coaches for those sports. 

By the time I arrived on the scene, coaches were pretty much focused on just their 
sport and they weren’t teaching much. Because our profile was raised so much, it was 
imperative that coaches really recruit hard for athletes, and they were recruiting all 
summer long. Also, to raise the profile, they would sponsor camps—baseball camp, 
football camp, basketball camp—so there wasn’t a whole lot of down time for the 
coaches in the summertime. 
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Kurt Richter (men’s tennis coach 1987-1998; womens tennis coach 1987-2005) 

I was working full-time at the MGM (which is now the Grand Sierra), and within two 
to four years of me working there, the University of Nevada approached me about 
working there and coaching. 

I remember coming in and sitting down for an 
interview and meeting with Chris Ault, who was the 
athletic director at the time. I turned him down at 
the original meeting, because the budgets and the 
scholarships for both men and women were pretty 
minimal. 

I felt that if I’m going to throw myself into it I 
wanted to at least try to be competitive at a Division I 
level. With the way they had funded both programs, let’s 
just say there are high school teams out there that are 
better. The womens team was very weak, but the mens 
team was OK. You can only go so far with money or a 
lack of, and so I said, “Thank you, but no thank you.” 

About two weeks later I was contacted again. A 
friend of mine, Steve Topel, who owned a tennis club 
in Reno at the time, sat down with Chris Ault, and said 
that he was willing to financially donate so much money a year to help the programs. If 
Chris would put more money into the programs, then my friend would help financially, 
with the understanding that they would hire me as the coach. He felt I was the person 
most qualified for the job. 

I kind of reluctantly took it, because Steve was influencing the university to step 
up and financially throw more money into the programs. At the time, Steve owned the 
Lakeridge Tennis Club, although he doesn’t anymore—his brother does. 

Gary Steffensen (mens and womens ski coach, 1989-1997) 

When I was hired as a ski coach at UNR in 1989, skiing was still a club sport with the 
National Collegiate Ski Association. It had a pretty good booster organization through 
some of the skiers that had gone to UNR and lived in Reno, and that really was what 
kept it going. Laurie Beck was our administrator for the club team at that time, and she 
was the one that kept the teams going as far as the club. 

Budgets were very low when I started. We basically had to do most of the fundraising 
through different events, and the main one was the University of Nevada, Reno Ski Swap. 
That led us into, “How do we recruit? And how many people can we bring in to keep the 
team going?” It always seemed like we had a really good interest in the club sport. [....] 

One thing that appealed to me about the job was that Reno was a new community 
to move to with the beautiful Sierras, but also the idea was to try to keep the legacy 
going. The ski team had been an NCAA program back in the early days and was basically 
dismantled right around the early to mid-1980s. It had a good legacy and was a proven 
thing, with the team being in proximity of the Sierras, and the ski areas there supported 
skiing economically. With the airport getting bigger and bringing more people into that 
area as a destination resort, that really made viable the idea that the university should 
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have one of the best ski teams in the country. I always was the type of guy that took pride 
in the fact that I could start something. A good challenge was always something that I 
liked. 

At that time when I came in, Chris Ault was, I think, just starting out as the athletic 
director. I think he was still the head coach for the football team, as well. Politically, 
he was always somebody who knew womens athletics was of value to the university. 
I think there was more of a situation where he didn’t know if it was going to be the 
ski team or some other sport that got added. I know they were looking at all sorts of 
sports—womens softball and soccer and things like that. I think he realized with the 
booster organization that skiing had there, the community support in the Sierras, and 
with Title IX coming in, skiing was the perfect in for the school to have a womens 
program. There was always a little question in the sense of, “Is it going to be for real?” 
and, “Can we compete at that level?” We did prove that we could compete at that level. 
He liked to see the proof in the pudding, and he went with it. 

Angie Taylor was the senior woman administrator. She had just moved into the 
position and was probably one of my biggest supporters. I only have good to say about 
Angie. She was always there for me and the team, with a lot of respect and a lot of help 
in making sure that we had funds coming to us that we deserved. 

I was coaching both men and women from the very beginning. Budget-wise we 
were a little lower than most teams, so I was taking care of the men and womens alpine 
team, and as we moved in through the club atmosphere into the NCAA I also was 
overseeing the women and men’s Nordic program. We had a few student assistants that 
helped us out at times, and as soon as we moved into the NCAA we hired a coach that 
took over the Nordic program. 

Jerry Ballew (womens swimming and diving coach, 1976-1983 and 1985-1986) 

I resigned as coach somewhere around 1983 because I wanted to teach full-time, and 
I was also frustrated that I couldn’t get any full-ride scholarships. How was I going to 
keep competing with the other teams that were doing so much better? UNLV and Utah 
had all of these scholarships. Everybody had all these scholarships, and I had nothing. 
I thought, “I can’t compete. I can’t keep getting lucky getting these girls to come in for 
nothing, or for a tuition waiver.” I just couldn’t do that, and I resigned. But I came back 
to coach in 1985-1986, because another coach they had hired quit. 

Mike Anderson (women’s swimming and diving coach, 1989-2000) 

There was a nationally advertised job opening in Reno, Nevada, at the Reno Aquatic 
Club. I applied for that, flew out and interviewed for it, and got that position. It was 
a full-time coaching position...with about seventy-five kids in the club at the time. I 
coached that for five years, and when we were done we had three hundred kids in the 
club and were one of the top ten clubs in the country.... 

I went from there directly into a coaching position at the University of Nevada 
in 1989, which paid a whopping $10,000. They just needed somebody to babysit the 
program. They had tried to drop the program, and then community support kept that 
from happening. I walked in and got a program that had a $500 travel budget, $500 
recruiting budget, and $500 in scholarship money. The coaching salary was $10,000, 
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and I thought, “Well, this is the only way I’m going to be able to be head coach of a 
Division I team.” At that time the university had just gone Division I. 

All these things kind of made a perfect storm. Instead of having to go up through 
the college coaching food chain as an assistant coach, I was able to go from a head 
coach of a major club team to head coach of probably one of the worst collegiate teams 
at the Division I level in America. It didn’t look bad, because I was the head coach of a 
Division I team. I figured the world was my oyster, and I could make it into whatever 
I wanted to. That started my ten-year love affair with the University of Nevada and 
building that program, with all of the frustrations involved in that, and the round and 
rounds with Chris Ault, [laughter] 

Chris was the athletic director, and the womens athletic director was a wonderful 
woman named Anne Hope. There was no interest whatsoever by anybody in helping 
the swim team. The people in charge of Lombardi and the scheduling people down 
on the lower campus were trying to schedule the swim team out of the pool, so they 
couldn’t use it [since there was demand for the pool for recreation purposes]. There just 
wasn’t a whole lot of support, except for Anne. 

Anne hired me and believed in me and felt we could do some special things. She 
stepped up to the bat and really protected me when all these things were going on. She 
would be making phone calls down to scheduling saying, “Over my dead body. You are 
not scheduling them out of there, and, as a matter of fact, they are going to have whatever 
time they want.” She fought some battles for me up at Lombardi with the PE people. She 
was a very special woman, and she rose to the occasion and took some hits. [....] 

I just took over the program and inherited this team, which was kept together by 
the previous coach, Cindy. She had coached for two years and was actually the person 
who kept it from being chopped. She got all the data and the Title IX stuff and went to 
bat directly with Chris Ault. She raised community support, and they ended up cutting 
women’s softball instead. They had to cut one of those two sports because of budgets, 
and she politicked well enough so that it was women’s softball that got cut and not 
swimming. It was either/or, and it was going to be swimming, but then she convinced 
the powers that be that it shouldn’t be—not that she thought that it should be softball. 
She was trying to save both of them, but Chris was going to cut one. [....] 

To try to build the team, I had to raise money like a mad man, essentially, because 
I was making the girls peanut butter and jelly sandwiches myself at home for their 
lunches for our trips. We were asking for donations for swimsuits. It was really pathetic. 
I spent most of my time raising money, not only for equipment and things the girls 
had to have, but also for scholarships. I had a fairly extensive network from my club 
coaching contacts, so I was able to utilize that. 

Lane Murray (womens volleyball coach, 1985-1989) 

My charge, when I took over the program, was to recruit and improve. The win-loss record 
had been abysmal the two years prior. If I remember correctly, it was 1-23, two years in a 
row, which is laughable. It was an embarrassment. With no recruiting that first year, we 
went 6-23. Not great, but an improvement. The next year I believe we went 11-17 or so, 
then 15-15, and then the next year I think we went 17-11. That was definitely heading in 
the right direction for three years in a row. The fourth year, we had some shaky times. 
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The style of play in Nevada, from the kids that 
were coming from Nevada, was very straightforward. 

It was a front set, and it was a back set, and it was 
high and outside—two options. That was it; that was 
all they ran. 

I was coming from the men’s Olympic volleyball 
training center as an apprentice where they had the 
front ones, the back ones, the crosses, the fakes, the 
shoots. Here they kind of went, “You’re doing what?” 

They didn’t know this stuff. Even at Green River we 
were doing a high two in the middle, which was 
certainly not that sophisticated. So, I introduced some 
of those things. 

The other thing I think that I brought to the 
table—because I’m not tall and because I had learned 
on the beach from Kathy Gregory—was the finesse 
game. You don’t have to put the ball away through a 
big block, and, in fact, you normally can’t. If it’s a well- 
set block and you’ve got two big girls there, you’re not going to put the ball away. You 
have to tool it. You’ve got to find the cut shot, the deep line, the dink, and that was my 
bread and butter at Stanford, because I was little. Luckily, with Kathy Gregory being as 
smart as she was, she had every shot in the book. 

I think I brought that to the table. They kind of went, “What do you mean, you don’t 
just put it away?” I think the team I inherited was a little bit put off by me, frankly. 

I think when I first came there they thought, “Who does she think she is?” because 
the locals had been the big guns. It was a nightmare coaching some of these kids, 
because they just didn’t have a good attitude, and it was coupled with the fact that in 
northern Nevada they had been the big fish in the little pond. So, here’s this short little 
blonde coming in and schooling them regularly, because by then I was healthy and 
playing very solid volleyball. They didn’t like that, and they didn’t like the fact that I was 
kind of a cute blonde and had a petite figure, and yet I could school them on the court. 
They were bitter. I think being able to bring in some outside players kind of humbled 
them and put it a little bit more in perspective for them. 

When I first got to Nevada, I had an assistant coach, and I’ll never forget him. His 
name should definitely show up here, because he was my right-hand man the whole 
time I was there. His name was Jerry Del Giudice. He was a volunteer, and he walked 
on to help me out. 



Lane Murray, ca. 1987. 


BUDGETS AND SCHOLARSHIPS 

More scholarships for female athletes were made available in the 1980s and early 1990s, 
in part to comply with NCAA requirements. Coaches of different sports worked under 
different parameters, based upon whether the sport was considered a “head count” or 
an “equivalency” sport. “Head count” sports received a specific number of scholarships 
corresponding to a defined number of students, while “equivalency” sports could break 
up each scholarship to benefit larger numbers of athletes, albeit in lesser amounts. Small 
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stipends were also available. Internal budgetary struggles emerged again in 1988 when 
womens softball was eliminated, with the stated purpose of directing additional funds to 
other womens sports. 

Suzanne Bach (executive secretary to the athletic director, 1986-1994; compliance 
coordinator, 1994-1999) 

While working for Chris Ault, I had my own responsibilities in financial aid and 
scholarships for the student athletes—making sure their fees were paid and making 
sure that they got their book money and their stipend money, and knowing whether 
they were in housing or in an apartment, and constantly chasing them around, because 
they were constantly changing their minds. One minute theyd be in the residence halls, 
and the next minute they would be in an apartment someplace, and youd have to get 
them off of a housing contract and then start up a stipend payment, so they could pay 
their rent. 

We had an assistant athletic director by the name of Pharbus Harper, and his 
primary responsibility was budget. Pharbus and I worked pretty closely together, 
because at least a half to a third of the funds that we used to pay for scholarships for 
athletes came directly from the budget. So, Pharbus and I were constantly meeting and 
trying to determine how much money I was spending, and if there was going to be 
money left over that he could move into other areas of the budget to cover other needs. 

Pat Hixson (multi-sport student athlete beginning 1973; softball coach, 1978-1988) 

I have a softball budget from 1980, and my total operating budget at that time was 
$14,400. In addition to that, I had grant-in-aids or waivers. I had six and two, which 
meant six in-state and two out-of-state, and in scholarship money, which was separate, 
that wasn’t state money. We called it non-state money, which would be probably from 
boosters, so our total budget for that year was $23,280. 

I do have the operating broken down into a few categories. We allowed $7,000 for 
team travel, $1,000 for home-game expenses, about $1,800 for equipment. That seems 
kind of high, but perhaps we needed uniforms that year. Recruiting was all of $800, 
so there wasn’t a lot of money spent there, and some of these categories weren’t set in 
stone. It wasn’t like if I went over and spent $7,500 in travel, I wouldn’t get it. I just put 
my expenses in. 

I did my expenses just like you do at home. I submitted them, and the players got a 
per diem, so I could do it either of two ways. We could actually give them cash, and the 
amount we could give was mandated by the state or the university. That was never even 
anywhere in my consideration, because I never had that kind of money. Or you could 
do it how softball always did it, because I needed money. 

When we traveled, I would tell the players, “This is how much money you get for 
your meals.” So when we would go to breakfast, I would say, “You get five dollars,” and 
they had to include their drinks, everything. I always took care of tax and tip, of course. 
Well, sometimes I would tell them they had to try to include that in there, and I have to 
say 95 percent of the time they were really, really good about it, because they knew we 
didn’t have any money, and what we didn’t spend came back to them, because then we 
would still have money at the end of the year. 
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Although we couldn’t carry that over from one fiscal year to the next, we could 
use it for equipment or whatever, because we would always undercut certain things 
and overcut or pad in other areas, because we never knew how much stuff was actually 
going to cost. Plus, myself personally, I always liked to have a little bit extra at the end 
of the year. I liked to go in there and say, “I didn’t cost you all you gave me,” even if 
it was just a couple hundred dollars. I could say, “Never once did I come to you and 
need money. I worked within my budget, so if I say I need something, I need it.” And 
generally, I have to say that up until the last couple years they understood that, and the 
last couple years it just became more, I don’t know, a business—kind of a cut-throat 
industry, and it wasn’t as much fun. 

Kurt Richter (mens tennis coach 1987-1998; womens tennis coach 1987-2005) 

The Athletics Department was in majority for the men. The women were funded very 
poorly, whether it was scholarships or budgets. Coming in, the men’s tennis budget was 
twice that of the women’s easily. Scholarship-wise it was probably two to one. There 
were many more men’s tennis scholarships that I could offer than in the women’s area. 

Angie Taylor (student athlete, basketball, 1981-1985; sports information/promotions 
coordinator, 1987-1990; and senior woman administrator, 1990-1999) 

Back then the men were in the Big Sky conference. The women weren’t in the conference, 
and 1981, 1982 is when the NCAA really started taking over women’s sports from the 
AIAW [Association for Intercollegiate Athletics for Women]. So we were kind of in 
between, and you could almost do whatever you wanted to do. 

That’s when we had walk-through registration, where you would have to get all the 
little cards and go through all this other stuff, and then you were in the scholarship line. 
I probably shouldn’t say this, but you [as a student athlete] might come up to register, 
and your scholarship might be from an academic department. I really do think that the 
scholarship office did what they could to help. If you were in a major in a particular 
area, you wouldn’t even know how you got it, but that would be your scholarship, and 
it didn’t come from athletics. 

Robert McQueen was the scholarship director at the time, and, on the women’s 
side, I really do think that he just did whatever he could to try to help. I don’t know 
what happened on the men’s side. It was more grants-in-aid, and you might get one, 
say, from a department, if that was where your major was. I think he was very helpful in 
stretching that, but you got pieces of a scholarship. 

Lane Murray (womens volleyball coach, 1985-1989) 

There were good, well-intentioned people there, but it was still in the dark ages in terms 
of real support, and it was very much in a transition period when I coached there. I 
look now, and I see what’s going on there with women’s athletics—with track especially, 
because track was pretty strong, too, but with basketball, and with volleyball, especially, 
because that’s my passion. I look at where they are playing, and where they are flying to, 
and the Hawaii invitational. It’s all over the news, and it’s in the Reno Gazette-Journal, 
and women’s athletics are for real now. 
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I think we were the red-headed step-child that had been let out. “Who let these 
people out?” When I first got there, it was still too new to be believable. I think the likes 
of Lane Murray and some of these other people started turning the page a little bit so 
that we were credible, that we were real, and I think before I got there, and even while 
I was there, we were simply tolerated. We weren’t really recognized. It was just, “Yeah, 
yeah, yeah. Whatever.” That was kind of the attitude, but we were not really respected 
and recognized the way womens athletes should be. So I think it has come a long way 
in the twenty years since I was there. 

Now womens volleyball on campus is huge. I would like to think that I was 
instrumental in bringing in some energy and some knowledge that helped volleyball 
become a believable sport. 

Curt Kraft (women’s track coach, 1994-2004) 

I don’t think women’s track came to the university until 1988 or 1989. When I got there 
in 1991 it was at its infant stages, about as infant as a baby could be. It was not even off 
the ground; it couldn’t even crawl. We came a long ways. At that point there wasn’t a 
whole lot of numbers. There wasn’t a whole lot of tradition or depth; there wasn’t much 
of anything. 

A fully funded program is eighteen scholarships by NCAA standards. I’m guessing 
that at that time we might have had thirteen or fourteen. It eventually got to the point 
where it was eighteen scholarships. Whether it was in-state or out-of-state, it didn’t 
matter. We were fully funded, I think, by the late 1990s, and then definitely 2000 
through when I left in 2004. 

Track is an equivalency sport. You have what’s called head-count sports and you 
have what’s called equivalency sports. Your head-count sports at the Division I level 
include three women and two men. The three women’s sports are women’s basketball, 
women’s volleyball, and women’s tennis, and the two males’ sports are football and 
men’s basketball. All the other sports are equivalency sports. You can chop them up and 
piecemeal them. One person can get meals, the next person can get meals and books, 
somebody can get meals, books, and room, and somebody can just get a room. Those 
are called equivalency sports. 

One thing about universities and athletic directors is that they like a lot of women— 
the more the merrier. Guess where you can put women? You can put them in women’s 
track and field. The reason you can put a lot of numbers there is because there’s a lot of 
space. There is a lot of area to put a lot of people in. 

In swimming you’ve only got so many lanes and the swimming pool is only so big. 
In basketball the bench is only so long and the gym is only so long and so wide; you 
can’t have seventy kids in the gym. In golf you can’t have seventy lady golfers out there. 

You have to remember that we weren’t one sport—we were three. We were cross¬ 
country, indoor, and outdoor track.... If you ran cross-country in the fall, and you ran 
indoor track in the winter, and you ran outdoor track in the spring, you are one body, 
but you are counted as three people. The person that is just indoor and outdoor track 
counted as two people. So let’s say we had 100 people on the team. Those 100 people 
would count as indoor and outdoor. Let’s say we had 15 cross-country runners. Now 
you would have 115, because those 15 ladies would count as cross-country, indoor, and 
outdoor track, and the other 100 would be just for indoor and outdoor track. If you’ve 
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got fifty on the roster, you 
really don’t have fifty on the 
roster. You do, but you don’t. 

In recruiting, one of my 
biggest goals and part of my 
philosophy was that you’ve 
got to take care of people 
in your own backyard first, 
so Nevada was my number 
one recruiting area. We 
wanted Nevada kids first, 
and then we would go to 
the contiguous states—the 
states that bordered Nevada. 

We did a lot of recruiting in 
the state of Oregon. We did 
recruiting in Arizona, Utah, 

Washington, and Idaho. 

Most of our kids though 
were Nevada and Oregon 
kids, in that order. 

I think the great 
tradition of the University 
of Oregon in track and field 
has had some spill over into 
the rest of the state. But one 
of the things that we really 
impressed on the Oregon 
kids was that Oregon was the only Division I school in the state that had track. Oregon 
State University didn’t have it. I think they do now, but the U of O was the only Division 
I school in the state of Oregon that had track, and if you weren’t good enough to compete 
at the U of O then you were like a second-class citizen. What we did is we took advantage 
of the fact that there were a lot of great kids in the state. We brought them down to 
Nevada because we were so close, and there were a lot of good athletes in the state. 

At the time there was no question that we struggled, budget-wise. Well, shoot, I’m 
not going to he. lean remember when we first started out that we used to buy groceries— 
bread, meat, and cheese—and we’d make sandwiches on the bus at the track meet. Now 
that’s not out of the ordinary for our sport, and that’s not out of the ordinary for sports like 
swimming or those sports that go all day long. It’s kind of standard operating procedure 
to do that, but we were doing it for a real reason. We were trying to save on meal money 
and trying to crunch the budget. Early on we struggled more than later. As we started 
winning and as we became more successful, then things got better. 

Ali McKnight (student athlete, track, early-1990s, and professional athlete) 

I got tuition my first year, which was not much, but I don’t think UNR had a lot. It was 
hard being an in-state athlete. I didn’t get lab fees or books. When I had to pick up the 
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extra cost for those items, it was a lot of money out 
of my pocket. The coach that we had at the time was 
named Roger Bowen. He trained the distance runners 
and the mid-distance runners, and we didn’t really 
have a sprint coach. During my freshman year, I was 
happy that I got a scholarship, but I started becoming 
familiar with how things were done. I felt, at the 
end of the year, that I didn’t deserve more. I finished 
thirteenth out of fourteen people at our conference 
meet in Montana. I did the heptathlon, and the only 
reason I beat someone is because they fouled out in the 
long jump, so they didn’t get any points in that event. 

My sophomore year—again I was offered just 
tuition—I started getting better. Towards the end 
of the year I was wondering why I didn’t have more 
money when the head coach went to Oregon and just 
gave out a full-ride scholarship to a recruit without any 
problem. Yet I couldn’t even get a full ride as an in¬ 
state athlete. I think a lot of that had to do with the fact that he was a distance coach, so 
he went out and spent all kinds of money on distance people, but he couldn’t even take 
care of the in-state people that cost next to nothing. 

I red-shirted my next year because I had knee surgery, and again, I got just tuition. 
My junior year I think that I got tuition and lab fees and books, but that was it. I don’t 
think I had a full-ride scholarship with a stipend check until my senior year. That was, 
looking back, somewhat disheartening, because I was a two-time All-American and 
am currently the most-decorated female track athlete in the history of the University of 
Nevada. It was a little disconcerting that I wasn’t getting the money that these distance 
runners were getting, yet I was scoring a lot more points, I was faster, and I was being 
nationally recognized.... 

I think we had between nine and twelve full scholarships. I’m not sure exactly what 
that meant in terms of out-of-state, but I would say 75 percent of the scholarships were 
used on distance runners, because Coach Bowen felt as if that was where he got the 
most bang for the buck. They were able to compete in cross-country, indoor season, 
and outdoor season, as well. I want to say that they were all on tuition, books, labs, and 
a stipend, but I don’t recall how much. 

I do recall that my stipend check my senior year was something like $350 or $400. 
Football was getting more. That is when I started really feeling like it was unfair that half 
of the football players were subpar at best. They were third-string athletes, and I was 
being nationally recognized, got fifth at the national championships my junior year, but 
I still had to work two jobs in addition to my scholarship in my senior year. I worked 
at an animal hospital where we would get back from a late night trip on Saturday night 
and I would be hosing out dog kennels at 6:30 that next morning. But my $400 stipend 
check was not going to pay for my rent, food, and things that I needed to survive. In a 
way, if there is anything I am kind of bitter about, it’s the tier system. 

I was told that there were two or three tiers. Football, basketball, baseball, women’s 
volleyball, women’s basketball, and perhaps swimming, are Tier I. I’m not sure where 
everyone falls, but I know that women’s track was at Tier II, if not even at Tier III. This 
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means that a womens basketball player would get tuition, books, labs, and then a stipend 
check for $550 or more. A Tier II athlete would get the same except a stipend check for 
$375.1 just flat out couldn’t understand why they got more. That was extremely hard for 
me to accept. I started feeling like I brought as much as I could, and a lot of recognition 
to this university, yet I was still a Tier II athlete. I knew that when I stepped on the track 
that there was no one at this university that worked harder than I did to be the best at 
her sport. I think the results reflected that. It bothered me that, for example, the women 
basketball players were just cruising around, didn’t put half the effort into it and didn’t 
care, yet they were receiving $200 more a month than I was. Having to work two jobs 
while I was a Division I All-American athlete, when football players and the like did 
not, was a tough pill to swallow when I started really figuring things out. I still think 
that is very unfair and hope this system has been revised to appreciate every athlete and 
what he/she brings to the university. We couldn’t be Division I without every sport. 

When I asked for a justification, I was told, “You are at the maximum that you can 
earn, because you are a Tier II athlete. That is the way it is.” [....] 

I guess sometimes ignorance is bliss because, looking back, the women’s track team 
was totally “girls” track. Other coaches didn’t respect our coaches or us. We were just 
these chicks running around out in the snow. We live in Reno so this is to be expected. 
Like I said, ignorance is bliss, and I didn’t know any better, so I took what I did very 
seriously. I never thought the football, basketball, or volleyball was better than us. As 
time went on, though, I did find that women’s track was a little more disrespected than, 
say, women’s volleyball or basketball. 

Suzanne Bach (executive secretary to the athletic director, 1986-1994; compliance 
coordinator, 1994-1999) 

I don’t really remember that much detail about the scholarships in the mid-1980s, 
but I know that everybody suffered, even football. Stipends were, maybe, two or three 
hundred dollars a month for everybody, so it wasn’t just the women who were suffering 
from this. Everybody was. Women’s volleyball and basketball, for example, were head- 
count sports, just like men’s football and men’s basketball. But one thing we did to save 
money was to say that, for example, if women’s volleyball had twelve scholarships, eight 
of them had to be in-state students, because it was cheaper to have in-state students 
than out-of-state students. So, we could accommodate twelve full rides. It’s just that 
eight of them had to be in-state, so that we didn’t have to pay out-of-state tuition on 
them. 

Tennis was always a very expensive sport, because tennis always had eight 
scholarships, but they were all international students. They were all full rides, so we had 
to pay out-of-state tuition on them plus all the international insurance and everything 
else. They were a small sport, but they could be very expensive. [...] 

Women’s sports were fully funded when I was there in 1986.1 don’t ever recall them 
not having their full complement of scholarships. We had to provide that. It wasn’t long 
after I started there—in fact, it was after Jack Cook had retired—that we eliminated 
men’s track because of Title IX, and we replaced it with rifle, because rifle could be 
counted as either a men’s or women’s sport. It was an inexpensive sport to run. You 
didn’t have a whole lot of people participating in rifle, so it was an easy sport to have. 
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Skiing was always on the fringes. It was an unthinkable thing to be in Reno, Nevada, 
and not have a ski team, because everybody in Reno skis. I mean, how could you not 
have a ski team in Reno, Nevada? [laughter] But the reality of it was that skiing at the 
NCAA level was a fairly small sport. It was relegated to just a few schools, and we 
weren’t inclined to keep it because of Title IX. But skiing had a very powerful booster 
organization, and the way Ault saw it was that, as long as the boosters were going to 
support it, we would keep it, and that had pretty much always been the way it was. 

We had scholarships available for our sports that were called type-two scholarships. 
Those are scholarships that are funded by private donors, private endowments, and they 
are specific to certain departments, certain majors, certain activities. There were a lot of 
scholarships for skiing. Donors gave money and said, “This is for students participating 
in skiing at the NCAA level.” So, because they had quite a bit of scholarship money from 
private endowments, and the boosters were willing to support them, they were allowed 
to stay. 

Skiing was an equivalency sport, and it could count as a womens or a men’s sport. 
We were required to report to the NCAA how many full rides we had for men and how 
many full rides we had for women. This was at the start of the Title IX enforcement. 
Because we were so thin on the women’s side, we could take a look at those numbers. I 
could give more money to skiing and say, “Hey, I knowyou have a pile of walk-ons. I need 
you to give some more scholarships, because we need to bump up the equivalencies.” 
And skiing was always happy to wait till the end, because they knew they were always 
going to get scholarship money for somebody, but it was really kind of a balancing act, 
a lot of smoke and mirrors, trying to get everybody funded. You had to have a certain 
number of scholarships in order to keep your Division I status and to receive a fair 
amount of funding from revenue sharing from the NCAA. 

Gary Steffensen (men’s and womens ski coach, 1989-1997) 

I believe it was the 1992-1993 season when we finally had proven to the Athletics 
Department and to the school that it was viable for the school to have a men’s and 
women’s program with the NCAA affiliation. We became affiliated with the NCAA 
after we won two back-to-back, overall championships with the National Collegiate Ski 
Association. It took about four years to get there. [....] 

As a club sport we had most of our competitions within the Sierras. The only 
time that we’d really get out and do any type of travel would have been at national 
championships, which would be from East Coast to West Coast on alternate years. 
When we went into the NCAA, most of the schools that we competed against were 
University of Colorado, Denver, and the Western states like Utah, so it was all within 
the Rocky Mountain Division areas. Whenever they went from the Big Sky to the other 
conferences, it really didn’t affect us much in the sense of what we had to do. As far as 
the ski team was concerned money-wise, depending on what the football and the big 
revenue sports had to do to make the shift over with conferences, the move did help 
us out with scholarships and money down the line. It didn’t really affect us so much 
in scheduling, though, in that we always had to travel within our region of the Rocky 
Mountains. 

We didn’t have very many scholarships at first, but as soon as we got our NCAA 
affiliation, they did make an effort to make sure that we had four or five solid scholarships 
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for the women. Now I know we weren’t up to the full amount allowed, as some of the 
other sports were, but it was better than what we had had, and we always made sure that 
the womens side was taken care of. The scholarship department there at the university 
at the time made a very good effort in taking care of our ladies. At the same time, the 
men had maybe a few less, but it was better than what we had had. 

We were giving full-ride scholarships at the time. A lot of the situations that arise in 
NCAA skiing come through competition and thinking how you are going to compete 
at a higher level. A lot of the athletes that we had to look at would be not necessarily the 
traditional athletes that are recruited through the University of Colorado. In general, 
any former U.S. Ski Team athletes that might have been at the end of their careers and 
decided to go to school would automatically look toward the University of Colorado. 

We had to compete at a level and bring in some foreign skiers to be at that level of 
NCAA skiing—the same type of recruiting that University of Utah or Denver University 
does. We did have some out-of-state situations that arose, more so than recruiting in¬ 
state at the time, because of the competitive levels that we were at. 

When I first was there, I definitely tried to go more of the good-neighbor route 
through California athletes that were in the Truckee area of the Sierras that we could 
bring in at that better price. But as time went, we as coaches realized that we had to 
really up our recruiting efforts towards foreign athletes to compete at that level, so it 
was a lot of out-of-state.... 

For scholarships, every year seemed to get better, and that goes to the people there 
that recognized that we were a competitive team and we were doing our best to be at 
that level. We proved it with all-Americans coming back from nationals and competing 
at a level that showed that we were competitive. So, I think it definitely got better and 
better as time went by. 

When I first got there, it was a very low budget —probably about $24,000, and that 
included my salary. Then as we moved along, the fundraising became better, and the 
monies through the Athletics Department became better, and I think we finally were 
between $150,000 to $200,000. And the ski swap was consistently, even to the last year 
before I came back out here to Arizona, bringing in anywhere between $60,000 and 
$80,000 for their budget. So, it was very successful, and it’s very meaningful for them to 
keep that going. 

It was very challenging to do everything with the budget we started with. Travel 
is expensive; accommodations are expensive. Put it this way—there is never enough 
money, because you have to be competitive, and you have to keep ski racing at a high 
level, and as the years went by, you always looked for more. It always got better, but it 
was never enough. [....] 

At the club level we won two national championships, and then as we moved into 
NCAA we consistently stayed within the top ten of NCAA teams in the nation. I think 
the best result my boys had was a fifth overall in the nation, and with the girls we 
were right there at six or seven. I think we finished fifth in the nation one year, so we 
were competitive. We always wanted more, and you want to be able to recruit more, 
but recruiting is the toughest part in ski racing, because it’s such a small world. A lot 
of the bigger schools like University of Utah, Colorado, and Denver really have more 
in scholarship monies to offer some of these athletes that are coming in with the U.S. 
Ski Team and national team athletes from Europe. We were at a disadvantage in some 
senses, but we held our own. 
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Pat Hixson (multi-sport student athlete beginning 1973; softball coach, 1978-1988) 

Softball was never fully funded. I think our maximum was probably five or six full- 
ride scholarships, which, obviously, we would cut in halves or quarters or thirds and 
spread out over the number of athletes that we needed. Plus we would work with the 
scholarship office here on campus to try to get them any kind of academic scholarships. 
For my program, softball, that was fairly easy to do, because we recruited and got 
students first, then athletes, so we had a very high GPA [Grade Point Average] coming 
in. It was easier to get money for these girls than, say, maybe some other sports, where 
it might have been a little more difficult for them to qualify. 

I wish we had had the Millennium Scholarship, because we could have done really 
well there, but, we used a combination of things. Sometimes we could get them a job 
with work programs here on campus. We put it all together for a package and tried to 
come up with some way to sell an athlete to come to UNR when we had nothing. 

Mike Anderson (womens swimming and diving coach, 1989-2000) 

When I started out, we had $500 for scholarship money, and that was divided up among 
twenty girls. I think that paid for a notebook for each of them, [laughter] Fourteen out- 
of-state, full-ride scholarships was what we were allowed. We had $500, and we were 
allowed to have about $178,000. 

That changed, and over the years it averaged out to me being allowed to add one 
scholarship per year. There were some years when we didn’t get any increase, but on 
average I would get one more scholarship per year, so after ten years, I think I had 
eleven scholarships. [....] 

It was a real struggle to get anything. I was still working with a recruiting budget of 
about $1,000. We had to pretty much go everywhere in vans—like trips to LA—while 
everybody else was flying. We were still fighting with scheduling and Lombardi. Before 
I left, I had just gotten done with the entire diving facility. All of that construction work, 
equipment, and labor was donated free to the university, and the PE department actually 
tried to stop us from doing it because it was athletics. They considered Lombardi a PE 
facility, not a university facility. If you have been to other collegiate swim facilities, it is 
actually a fairly below-mediocre facility.... It was always the same—a huge struggle. It 
just shouldn’t have been that hard. We had taken the team from about 175 th to 10 th , and 
there was still no interest or respect from the university itself, with the exception of Joe 
Crowley. When he was in town, he never missed a meet. The man was always in the 
stands. 

Pat Hixson (multi-sport student athlete beginning 1973; softball coach, 1978-1988) 

We had gone to nationals two years, and that was before the cuts had really started. The 
first year we went we were pretty much at the beginning, and then we kind of built up 
a little bit as far as the amount of money, and we went back to nationals again. We were 
being competitive even though we only had less than half the scholarships of a lot of 
these other schools, because the maximum we had was five or six. There were a lot of 
years we only had three or four. We ended up winning the conference one year when we 
had three scholarships, and we beat schools out that had eleven scholarships. 
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We had a good solid program going here, but that was about the time then they just 
started cutting, cutting, cutting deeper, because it wasn’t just recruiting that was getting 
impacted. It was travel budget, salary Everything was being cut, because generally they 
gave us just a lump sum. We had to give them a rough idea where we were putting the 
money, but they just cut a lump sum out of it, and we had to make it work. It wasn’t like 
they said, “You have $50,000 just for travel.” They would just say, “You have $50,000, 
period.” 

I don’t have my exact figures, but I think that during that final year the total budget 
including my salary was less than fifty thousand dollars. That was in 1988. So you can 
see that, yes, it took its toll. The kids that were here when we had a good program 
and had some scholarships graduated—and I’ll say “graduated,” because they didn’t just 
leave when their four years were up—but it became harder to get kids to come in, even 
the Nevada kids, the local kids who came and saw us play. 

A lot of the Nevada kids thought they were big fish, but they were in a small pond, 
so there were kids that may not have stood out as much in California, but they had 
played in a bigger area. We tried to get some of those kids, because they weren’t as 
heavily recruited, and we would talk to the star player in Reno, and there were several 
schools interested in her, offering her a full ride. Well, we couldn’t compete with that. 
We didn’t have the money, so we had to go somewhere else to try to get somebody for 
less. It kind of felt like a meat market. I was always going out there to find the best piece 
of meat I could get for the least amount of money. [....] 

As they kept cutting the amount of money in the budget for softball, the scholarships 
kept getting cut. It became harder and harder to get the quality athletes that we needed 
to compete. The next to the last year of the program, when I was called into the office, 
they said, “We don’t want you to be competitive. We just want you to compete,” then the 
following year they said, “We’re cutting your program because you’re not competitive.” 
That was a hard pill to swallow because you’re at their mercy. 

I only had one scholarship by then, and I was competing against schools that had 
maximum full rides of eleven scholarships: the UCLAs, the Cal-Berkeleys, the Arizonas, 
the Oregons. I was competing against those schools, and after so many beatings, I could 
only take so much of it. It was part of their plan to eliminate the program for some time. 

I believe they kept the team around that long due to either conference or NCAA 
requirements, because we weren’t in a conference the last couple years. The conferences 
of women’s athletics and men’s athletics didn’t have softball, so we were at large and had 
to schedule all our own games, but it might have been a requirement as far as the NCAA 
saying you had to have x-number of either participants or sports or something along 
those lines. I really don’t know. 

When they got rid of softball, they got rid of men’s golf, because they had already 
gotten rid of women’s golf sometime in the 1970s. That was how they justified it, at least 
to me. First they said we weren’t competitive anymore. Well, yes. [laughter] They also 
said they were getting rid of a men’s program that was supposedly to offset the women’s 
program, but the men’s program competed the very next year in golf. They may have 
done some jerry-rigging and run it through and made it a club sport for a year. I never 
investigated that, and by then I’d had enough here. 

I don’t know how they justified the numbers. I know my money went probably to 
women’s basketball and women’s volleyball. That’s my feeling. They kept looking for 
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more money for coaching salaries and those kinds of things, and when they cut my 
athletic program budget, they also cut my salary along with it. 


FINDING ROOM TO GROW 

Facilities are critical to the success of any athletics program, and in the 1980s and early 
1990s, Nevada made an effort to upgrade its facilities as much as possible. Many students 
were delighted at what they found on campus, while others still saw room for improvement. 
Female athletes did not have full access to some of the newest facilities like weight and 
training rooms, and scheduling time on the track and in the stadium often presented a 
challenge. Sports like track and tennis regularly trained and competed off campus, thanks 
to generous arrangements with local organizations and businesses. 

Kurt Richter (men’s tennis coach 1987-1998; womens tennis coach 1987-2005) 

The larger the university, the more money they can spend [on facilities]. If you look at 
the Pac-10, the number one tennis conference in the country, every Pac-10 school has 
stadiums. They have indoor and outdoor facilities, if they need indoor facilities. If you 
go to places like Arizona State University and UCLA, they have six-court stadiums, and 
even practice courts. If you’re looking at the current conference that were in, the teams 
that are finishing in the upper echelon have quality indoor and outdoor facilities, and 
the ones that finish in the lower half, or the middle of the pack, do not. 

The WAC [Western Athletic Conference] is very similar to when we first started 
years ago in the Big Sky. If you don’t have facilities, you’re way behind the eight ball in 
trying to recruit top athletes, because if they’re that good they can pick and choose to 
where they go. Everybody is offering that person a full scholarship, so what it comes 
down to is your degree and facilities. 

A business degree at UNR is the same as a business degree at Fresno State [California 
State University, Fresno] or a business degree at Cal Berkeley [University of California, 
Berkeley]. What it comes down to in signing a kid, they want to see what other bells 
and whistles that you have, or what you don’t have. That is where you win or lose the 
recruiting battle. 

For us, a good model program, in my opinion, that was always chasing our coattails 
and has passed us in the last five to six years, is Boise State University. They followed 
us from the Big Sky to the Big West to the WAC, and our dollar price was bigger than 
theirs, athletically. About six or eight years ago they really put out the money and built 
quality facilities for all of their teams. In the last five years they have leapfrogged us. 
They are now a higher rated product than we are, athletically, and the reason why is 
that they can get better athletes than we can. When you go visit Boise State and visit 
the University of Nevada, we don’t even compare. They went out and really built the 
facilities, so now we are chasing them. And I am just talking about an overall athletic 
viewpoint, not specific teams. [....] 

If you look at our facilities and our budget and our scholarships and what we have to 
offer on a consistent basis, year in and year out, it doesn’t take a scientific mind to figure 
out that the teams finishing in the top have the best facilities, are fully funded, and have 
got great support. The ones that finish middle of the road, or last, have the worst. I’m 
just talking about tennis now, because that is my arena, but I’m sure in swimming and 
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other sports it’s just the same. Were all at the mercy of trying to recruit that blue chip 
athlete that we can get or we cannot get because of that. 

Mike Anderson (women’s swimming and diving coach, 1989-2000) 

The pool at Lombardi was terrible. When I first started coaching there it was run down, 
and it leaked like a sieve. The aluminum was so thin in parts of the pool where it had 
electrolyzed and eaten through that you could put your finger through it. The deck was 
a bit slimy, and the locker rooms were moldy, and the whole thing stank of mildew. 

There was a really great guy in facilities, Brian Whalen, and I think one of the 
facility buildings was named after him. He busted loose some money to fix the pool and 
then allowed me to customize it the way I wanted. If you have ever been to Lombardi 
you notice that there are all those racing lanes in the diving well, the deck is painted 
blue, and all the walls have been repainted. I fundraised to put the record boards up. 
The whole wall of fame up on that back wall was all done by me and a carpenter from 
the carpentry shop who took an interest in the girls’ swim team. From what the girls tell 
me, nothing has been touched on the record board or the wall of fame since I left.... 

The pool was actually closed for the entire 1992-1993 season, when we had to 
swim outdoors at the Idlewild pool. Brian Whalen was so nice; he paid the city to keep 
Idlewild pool open just for us. We swam out there in the snow. Imagine what Idlewild 
looks like right now—that is how we swam all winter long. 

The pool was heated, but the locker rooms weren’t, and obviously the deck wasn’t. 
Your feet would stick to the snow on the way in and out, and it was pretty wild. We lost 
about two-thirds of our team that year, but it was funny because we went undefeated 
that year. The kids that were left were the kids that formed the basis for the team that 
would later become great. That was the Fryer sisters—Bonnie and Nicole Fryer—Kristin 
Germann, and Amber Badillo. Those four girls were able to handle the workload, and 
they turned into real swimmers. 

We inculcated an attitude of extreme toughness that nobody else had. We beat Cal 
several times, and a lot of teams we had no business beating, just because our girls were 
so mentally tough. They just wouldn’t take any crap from anybody anytime. If they 
weren’t going to win the fight in the pool, they’d win the fight in the locker room. They 
were just so tough. [....] 

They finished the pool up that spring/summer. It was the best that it was going to 
be for what it was—a shallow-water, twenty-five-yard pool with a little diving well. That 
was the best that facility was ever going to look, and it was looking good. You just have 
to remember that the teams that we were competing with all had fifty-meter Olympic 
pools. 

We tried to dress it up as nicely as we could. I had the decks painted that non-skid 
baby blue. It used to have dark blue walls, so you would walk in there, and it would look 
like a cave, but I had the whole thing painted white with the different blues at deck level. 
I really wanted to try to open the place up and make it look lighter, airier, and more 
cheerful. 

We put up the flags from the countries all the kids were from, we had all of our 
championship banners, and I put up the big record board. The wall of fame was back 
behind the stands. We really tried to dress it up and make it into a smaller version of 
what Auburn or Georgia or Stanford would have. It was just a little, dinky, twenty-five- 
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The Lombardi Recreation pool after being renovated, ca. 1998. 


yard pool, but it was going to be the best damn looking twenty-five-yard pool I could 
put together. 

We loved hosting meets there, because we just never lost there. It was so intimidating 
for everybody else, because the band would be there. The opposing team would be 
over on that narrow side where there is no deck space, right where the girls’ locker 
room is. Then there would be all these people arrayed across the pool against them 
up on the stands. It was just a really unfriendly environment, but it was a great home- 
court advantage. Essentially, they were just out there naked the whole time, with people 
yelling at them. 

Curt Kraft (womens track coach, 1994-2004) 

Outdoors we practiced at Mackay Stadium. Indoors we had a facility at the Livestock 
Events Center that was donated by Bill Cosby, but that was only set up for a little bit in 
January and all of February, for about five or six competitions. We were outside most 
of the time. 

The last year that facility was used was 2006. The first time we put that track up 
was 1991. I’ll never forget it for the rest of my life. I was a part of that, and it was just 
a tremendous amount of work. Roger Bowen was the guy that actually got that thing 
going. That track was bought from the New Orleans Superdome, and over the years 
there was wear and tear, just like anything. Tires wear out, and the track wore out. 

All the time I was at UNR our indoor meets were at the Livestock Events Center. 
We couldn’t host any outdoor meets because the facility was not adequate. There were 
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bleachers in the end zones, and we didn’t have a steeplechase barrier. In track, there’s 
an event called the steeplechase. You jump over a hurdle, and then you jump into this 
water pit, and then you run out of the water pit and you jump a couple more hurdles 
on the track. Well, we didn’t have that. That would be like playing basketball with one 
rim or playing football with one goal, so we couldn’t host any outdoor meets because of 
that. Also, our field-event areas were inadequate. We could train there, but we couldn’t 
compete. That’s why even to this day, as we speak, you can’t host a meet there. 

Did that situation affect our recruiting? Did it affect us on who we could bring in, 
because we didn’t have any outdoor meets? That would be like recruiting a football 
player to UNR and saying, “Come play football here, but we’re never going to play a 
home football game. All of our twelve football games are going to be away.” 

I’m a very hard worker, and when you’re passionate about something, you believe 
in something, and you have conviction, you aren’t going to let anything stop you. In fact 
you might do something in spite of. Not that we should ever do anything in spite of, but 
in this case, we didn’t let the facility hold us back. Never at any one time did we try to 
let the kids use that as an excuse, even though they would talk about it and they wanted 
to use it as an excuse. What do they say? What doesn’t kill you makes you stronger. 
They knew it, and we knew it, but we would just say, “Listen, this is good enough to 
practice on. We’ve got a discus ring, we’ve got a high jump area, and a pole vault area. 
It’s adequate to practice, so just shut up. I don’t want to hear it. Let’s just get it done.” 

So when my coaching staff and I would recruit kids to Nevada we would always 
sell ourselves, and to the parents we would try to sell the fact that we were going to take 
care of their kids. We sold them on the fact that we were going to provide for them and 
that their daughter was going to get an education. We sold them on all the positives, 
and we didn’t allow them to bring up the negatives. When they did try to bring up the 
fact that we couldn’t have a home outdoor track meet, then we would just divert their 
attention to us as people, and we would sell ourselves. One could argue that maybe we 
overachieved, but who knows? That’s debatable. 

In terms of other facilities, the weight room obviously got a lot better over the time 
I was there, but at the time it wasn’t much of a weight room. If I remember correctly, the 
training facility used to be a trailer or a mobile home. So, we used the weight room, the 
Old Gym, and the Lombardi pool. 

Scheduling the weight room didn’t seem to be an issue. It was shared by both males 
and females, and the training room was shared by males and females. The Old Gym, I 
think, was an issue at times between women’s volleyball and women’s basketball, and 
even sometimes men’s basketball. If my memory serves me right, sometimes there 
was conflict in scheduling to share that facility, especially when there were concerts in 
Lawlor or something was happening in Lawlor. 

Ali McKnight (student athlete, track, early-1990s, and professional athlete) 

Overall, I guess I started feeling a little bit of the imbalance with the training room. 
At the time, it was a single wide mobile home, but it was still really nice. It was where 
all the football players got taped, and we definitely played second fiddle to the football 
team. If it was time for them to get taped it was like, “Don’t bother coming in. We don’t 
have time to tape your sprained ankle so we can get you out to the track.” Then they 
started implementing this policy of: as females, we must go down to the Old Gym and 
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work with Anita. We all were in a tank to ice our feet, shins, or ankles. There was one 
trainer for a very large group of women athletes. We went down to this dungeony area 
in the Old Gym that we had to walk all the way down to versus getting taped-up and 
our treatment up at the training field, so we could get right to practice. That is definitely 
where I started to feel a little bit of the imbalance between men’s and womens sports. 

I was treated very well my last two years, but the first three years were definitely 
second fiddle, especially the year I didn’t even compete because I still wasn’t very 
good. I really hadn’t even made a name for myself my junior year. However, my senior 
year I was treated very well. I had the respect of coaches, trainers, athletes—I have no 
complaints about my senior year, except the weight-room situation. 

As female athletes we were banned from using the [new] weight room pretty much 
all day long. We had a small window of time close to lunch, or after six or seven o’clock 
at night. A female athlete did not dare step in there if the football team or the basketball 
team was training. We were not allowed, and that was extremely hard. I remember I 
even wrote a letter to the Sagebrush (saying I was someone else, but then I came clean 
that it was me) directed at Coach Ault about the unfairness that I felt. I would like to dig 
that up somewhere! I wrote that we worked just as hard, and yet we were not getting fair 
treatment from the strength coach—that there were no females in there when the “real” 
athletes were in there. The impression I got was that we “distracted” them from what 
their jobs were—to represent the university and make money for the university. I felt we 
were seen as these little pansies running around in skirts that did nothing except kind 
of fulfill a requirement of the university, and we were somewhat of a waste of money. It 
was a brand new weight room, beautiful, and we were ousted from using it. That is still 
hard for me to accept. [....] 

We used the track. We did not have a locker room of any sort, at all. We got ready 
at home, or in a bathroom on campus, and up at the bathrooms at the track. They have 
a women’s locker room now, but we didn’t have anything of the sort. Again, the football 
team had this big locker room with their shelves, drawers, cubbies, and their name on 
a placard and whatever their little sayings are. We stuffed our clothes in our backpack. 
I remember changing in the bathroom in the Ansari Business Building, if I didn’t have 
time to run home. 

We used the women’s weight room, down in the Old Gym. I specifically remember 
the men’s track team going in and using the weight room when we, as female athletes, 
had to come down to the Old Gym. That is when I really felt the divide start to happen. 
When they could waltz in there because they are track guys, and we had to run our 
butts all the way down here. 

The weight room was then, and still is, a brand new, state-of-the-art facility compared 
to the dungeon, which is what we called the weight room in the Old Gym. It’s kind of 
cool in a way. The stairs are chipped out and rocky, and really steep. Then you get down 
to a small room that smells, with one power rack, and mismatched weights. In a Rocky 
Balboa sort of way, it was really neat, but it was stuffed with sweaty people, and there is 
basically one station with a bunch of mismatched dumbbells. Rusty. Mismatched. No 
comparison. 

It was frowned upon for us to be at the track on Friday afternoons before a football 
game, because we were a distraction to teams doing walk-throughs. I believe that they 
are today not allowed to be out there when the UNR team or the visiting teams are 
doing their pre-game warm-ups. The track team is not, in any way, shape, or form, 
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allowed to be out there. That is a slap in the face. They are out there using our training 
facility, and we can’t be there, because they can’t have their guys looking over at us. That 
didn’t happen until towards the end. 

I remember every fall, being out there at the same time, and it was not an issue. I 
don’t think it was actually until after I graduated and then came back. I’m getting the 
years mixed up, but I know that that was implemented; we and coaches alike could 
not be out there. The track team has no respect from the trainers or football players. 
They will be walking across the track at the speed of a snail because they don’t want to 
move any faster. We will be coming down the straightaway, and they won’t even move. 
They have zero respect for women’s track. To them, it’s “girls’” track—it’s chicks running 
around in short shorts. They think, “We’re football; we make money.” And I have heard 
that. I helped out a guy on the football team this summer with some work, and that’s 
how they are. He said, “Well, you guys don’t make any money though. You see Ali, we 
do, so we have more rights.” It’s blatant. I didn’t read into that or interpret that. That’s 
what he said, and it’s clear to me that is how it is conveyed to them as players from the 
coaching staff. 

It was a problem in the fall when there were games, but there were times during 
spring football when they were out there in their spring conditioning, and that was 
never an issue, because that is our season. They were always respectful—at least the 
coaches were. But, again, they would move slowly, and that was very annoying to me. 

I remember the football coaches—outside of Coach Ault—never had a whole 
lot of respect for us. Even when I was really good, my junior and senior year, I had 
respect from the coaches, but it still wasn’t as important as their football team. The 
spring season is the most important part because that is when we polish our “game.” 
We are really pulling our entire season together, because we want to top out at those few 
meets in May and June. In the spring the football team would be scattered all over the 
field when we were out there trying to throw javelin. They would be out there, in their 
shorts or flip flops, tossing the football around. We would say, “Hey, this is our area. You 
guys don’t see us down there on the practice fields during your season, running around 
doing stupid things.” They would just laugh. 

Gary Steffensen (mens and womens ski coach, 1989-1997) 

When I first was there, the department didn’t realize that the skiers needed just as much 
training as any of the other sports, if not more. It’s a very physically demanding sport. 
At first there was a question of whether we needed to be out training at the stadium, 
doing our interval training and core routines and then getting in the weight room. I’ve 
got to say the number one person that helped me with that was Angie Taylor. She knew 
that we were a team that needed to get as much physical training as anybody else. So, 
that opened doors to the training facilities, and then when the new training facility 
came in, we were able to get in there, as well. 

We eventually were able to use the track at the football stadium and also the weight 
facility at the main weight center. At the time, also, women’s athletics had a weight 
room, and we were able to get in there and use that at whatever schedule we could get 
in, working around the other teams. That was at the Old Gym where women’s athletics 
had been for years. It was just a room there on the first level coming off the parking lot. 
We were able to get in there and train as much as we needed to. You could see that all 
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the other coaches for womens athletics put their efforts in to make sure that we had 
some of the right equipment. Then as soon as the new facility went in, that was faded 
out, and we were over at the new facility [....] 

For actual skiing, a lot of the practice was up in Tahoe at Northstar, and that was 
our main training facility. I think it changed after I left in spring of 1997, but that’s 
where the majority of our training was. We worked out a pretty good deal with the area 
to allow us to train and get help with our passes. 

Kurt Richter (mens tennis coach 1987-1998; womens tennis coach 1987-2005) 

We played 80 percent of our schedule on the road. I was already tapping into all of the 
private clubs for practicing on a daily basis. You don’t want to overuse that welcome 
mat, so to speak. Most of the time, after spring break, I would schedule home matches, 
because at the University of Nevada as soon as spring break is over, the professors really 
pile it on. I think they get behind schedule, and they start throwing more stuff at the 
kids academically. So, we would play our whole road season, and then after spring 
break, we would try to play at home. 

We had about two to five matches a year in Reno, and it would usually be at a 
private club in town. A few times we used the UNR courts, because they resurfaced 
them once or twice in the seventeen years I was here. Since the base is falling apart, they 
were kind of dangerous to play on, and you don’t want to put your players on that. It’s 
also embarrassing to bring another team in, and they are thinking, “We’re playing on 
these courts?” 

Since we practiced at the clubs, when we played matches, the members would come 
out and watch. What few fans that we had were not from on campus here, with the 
exception of the tennis players’ friends, but were the club members from Lakeridge, 
Caughlin Club, and the different clubs that we used. That was our best way of getting 
people out to watch the matches—people that were already into the game of tennis. 
John Q. Public off the street or off the campus, even if we played here, were not going to 
come down, which is understandable. It was good that we played at clubs, just because 
we could get more people to come out and support us. 

Lane Murray (womens volleyball coach, 1985-1989) 

We played in the Old Gym. We practiced in the late afternoon or evening. There was 
no competition, because nobody wanted it. Why would they want the Old Gym? For 
what? We felt kind of privileged that it was our own place, but it was low down on being 
a nice facility. It’s kind of neat and historic now, but then we were all going, “God, this 
place sucks.” It was very hot. [....] 

I do remember one year we were playing at the University of Wyoming invitational 
against some big teams with lots of money—LSU [Louisiana State] Tigers, I think they 
were, and I’ll never forget the purple and gold. It was a tournament, and in a tournament 
you play at nine, you play again at noon and at three and at six, and finals were at nine 
at night. You play a lot of matches, and I swear that every time the LSU team came out 
for another match, they had a different jersey on and a different pair of sweats. My girls 
were thinking, “You’ve got to be kidding me.” After a while it almost became humorous. 
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The University of Nevada’s volleyball team, ca. 1987. 


I remember that, because while the team was eating, I was at a local laundromat 
washing jerseys with some of my kids, so that my players would have a clean jersey to 
wear for the next match. That’s kind of an example. We didn’t have money for eight 
different jerseys and a different pair of sweats and this different warm-up suit and that 
different fur-lined suit. We had a home jersey and an away jersey. 

Suzanne Bach (executive secretary to the athletic director, 1986-1994; compliance 
coordinator, 1994-1999) 

In the early days, there just weren’t enough trainers, particularly if you had a conflict 
with a sport. If you had, for example, a football game in the afternoon starting at one 
o’clock, and then you had a volleyball game that night, you were lucky if you got a 
student trainer for volleyball, because after football, not only do you have to tape all 
those guys, you have to untape them, and then you’ve got all the injuries you’ve got to 
deal with. 

So, God forbid, you’re, as a trainer, escorting somebody to the hospital, making 
sure that they’re getting x-rayed. Then those trainers needed to have the reports on 
those athletes for Sunday morning, because the coaches were going to review film, and 
they were designing plays for next week’s game, to start practice on Monday, so they 
needed to know what happened to so-and-so’s knee. 

They need to know if that player is in or out, so they know who to put in that play, 
so they can then gauge how they’re going to run their practices the next week, or, if 
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so-and-so is going to be out, how long are they going to be out. And trainers needed 
to have those reports back as soon as possible. So, trainers were just as sucked up in 
the whole sport of football and men’s basketball both, as the sports information people 
were and everybody else. 

Pat Hixson (multi-sport student athlete beginning 1973; softball coach, 1978-1988) 

Football had their own trainers, because they needed so many people. Then, basically, 
there was a men’s head trainer and a women’s head trainer, and they had some student- 
athlete trainers at that time. Now I believe that there are a lot more. 

Back then they didn’t travel with softball. It wasn’t until probably 1984 or 1985 
when we would have a trainer out to our games, but they still didn’t travel with us. 
Then my last two years we had a trainer who came to our practices and to our games, 
and they even traveled with us some, so that was an improvement in some respects. It 
was one less thing, because up to then, coaches did their own taping. When I had a kid 
break their ankle and get all busted up in Davis, I’m the one that had to bring them back 
to Reno and get them in the hospital and take care of it. There was no trainer involved. 
There weren’t the rehab kinds of things that they have now, either. 

The trainers were mainly there to tape, maybe do a little hydration, those kinds of 
things. They made sure there was plenty of water and did the taping initially, but now 
they’re into a lot more. They have the facilities, for one thing, to provide those services 
to the kids today. 


TITLE IX ENFORCEMENT BEGINS IN EARNEST 

Due to various court challenges and clarifications during the Reagan years, there were 
few significant penalties for non-compliance with Title IX until around 1990, in part 
because the requirements to that point had presented a moving target. On the Nevada 
campus, this greater national emphasis on compliance coincided with two important local 
developments. The first was the promotion of Angie Taylor to senior woman administrator 
for the Nevada Athletics Department following the departure of Anne Hope, while the 
second was UNR president Joe Crowleys increasing involvement with the NCAA (serving 
on the NCAA Council in the late 1980s and then elected NCAA President for a two- 
year term in 1993). These two occurrences ultimately had a pronounced effect on womens 
athletics at the university. Further changes in conference affiliation prompted a number of 
far-reaching developments, some controversial. In 1991, the university was determined to 
be in compliance with Title IX. 

Joe Crowley (university president, 1978-2001) 

In the early 1980s we signed something like a consent agreement on compliance, and 
we ultimately fulfilled it... If memory serves, something resembling what came to be 
known as “the three-pronged test” perhaps emerged in the first policy interpretation, 
but it was not the test in 1982, when we first received a letter from the Office of Civil 
Rights regarding compliance issues. The test then was the proportionate relationship 
between the number of female student athletes and either the number or the percentage 
of scholarships going to student athletes. When I say number or percentage, I mean 
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percentage in dollar terms, although it could have been percentage simply in terms of 
the number of awards. I don’t recall specifically which it was. The point is, we weren’t 
in compliance. 

It was really the early days of compliance, so it wasn’t that we had set out to 
deliberately not comply. I think we just weren’t clear on what we needed to do, and so we 
learned from that. My recollection is that we then tried to move toward compliance in 
the years that followed, and I think we had a periodic visit from the Office of Civil Rights 
in Oakland. They came up and saw us two or three times maybe. I think we had another 
visit later on, but that would have been when a new set of compliance requirements came 
into effect. I think we had to have a plan that we presented to the Office of Civil Rights as 
to how we were going to go about the business of complying. [....] 

With the various interpretations, there was such fluctuation, and that was part of 
the problem. Title IX was a moving target, and it was different under Reagan than it had 
been initially under Carter. For about four years there was no set of requirements. That 
was the result of the Grove City case [1984], which separated athletics from the Title IX 
picture. [Bell vs. Grove City resulted in a ruling that departments such as athletics that 
did not directly receive federal aid were not required to follow Title IX requirements.] 
We had that in the middle of the Reagan administration, and so we weren’t getting visits 
then on that. Nobody was. That situation disappeared when the Congress—especially 
Senator Birch Bayh—took an interest in specifically including athletics. [....] 

When I was on the NCAA Council, gender equity clearly was coming forward as 
a substantial issue for the association. It was a very difficult one and had been from 
the start. In the 1970s, three or four years along the road after Title IX was enacted, 
the NCAA got very involved in opposition to the policy interpretations of the time, 
but again, it was something that came and went with the administration in charge in 
Washington. Then, there was that period of around three or four years when the Grove 
City decision was in effect that Title IX did not apply to athletics, because there was 
no federal money that went to athletics. That had to be corrected legislatively, and it 
was, but for that period, the law of the land athletically was not Title IX. So there was 
a respite, but then it was probably in the late 1980s, maybe right around the time that 
I got on the Council, that the Congress enacted legislation that specifically included 
intercollegiate athletics under Title IX. 

Now, with that legislation, we could start to argue again about what to do. This 
was a transition period between that adamant opposition in the late 1970s and early 
1980s (from the NCAA to Title IX), sometimes joined by the national higher-ed 
organizations, the so-called presidential organizations, ACE [American Council on 
Education] and NASULGC [National Association of State Universities and Land-Grant 
Colleges] and so on, and often a subject at meetings of those bodies. I don’t think it 
would be appropriate to say that there was a sustained partnership between the NCAA 
and these other organizations on Title IX, but they had a mutual interest in it, and so 
there were conversations. 

I think there was an evolution that went from opposition to transition—more 
understanding. The presidents were bound to be more sympathetic than the members 
of the Council, the athletic directors, and even faculty reps, but especially athletic 
directors, because it’s their purse that’s involved. “Where are we going to find the money 
for all this?” But the presidents were conflicted, as well. I was a conflicted person. I 
mean, “Where is the money going to come from?” [....] 
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The longer this discussion went on, the more interested I became—as a president, 
but also as a person, as a father, as a husband. My wife had played softball as a high- 
school girl, and she was quite good. Actually, when I was in graduate school, we had a 
softball team, and she was a ringer. She could hit the ball farther than anybody on the 
team. She was formidable, but she had had no opportunities to participate in college 
sports. And my girls were growing up, and I was saying, “Wow! This is the real deal, 
and we really are in a sea change here that I hadn’t appreciated.” So I became interested 
in pushing the program here. Title IX is responsible for that, certainly. I wouldn’t argue 
with that point of view. 

William Wallace (professor of psychology and faculty representative to the athletics 
department from 1975-1986) 

I don’t know when Title IX really hit, but there was a lot of inertia, people slow to 
comply, compliance visits, and the like, so it wasn’t immediate—“OK, now everybody 
is conforming to Title IX.” I imagine they were given time to develop their programs 
into that. The biggest buzz was from the proponents of men’s athletics, the old guard, 
the status quo. 

What they were really trying to push for in Title IX was taking football out of the 
picture, because there was no comparable women’s sport that had so many athletes. 
So, I don’t think there was any opposition, other than the fact that it was also going 
to kill an existing organization. People that were involved and very much a part of 
the existing organization just knew that if NCAA, the big fish in the pond, took over 
women’s athletics, it would wipe out AIAW. 

The equity issue would have been more helpful to student athletes, I think, if football 
could have been taken out of the picture because while the concept was, “OK, you have 
to add women’s sports to bring the number of participants up to equality,” there was 
another way to have done it, and that was to drop men’s sports. You saw wholesale 
elimination of what were called minor sports in men’s athletics to keep the numbers 
equal, because a lot of schools simply couldn’t afford to add as many scholarships. 
Alternatively, they could have dropped football, and I think some did. I think football 
was the one that really fouled up the logic of the operation. 

Pat Miltenberger (student athlete, 1964-1968; vice president of student services, 1988-1998) 

I think the campus response to Title IX was mixed. I felt there was some resistance. 
I belonged to Rotary and some of the clubs in town, and there was still the residual 
resentment about canceling men’s track and that that was directly related to Title IX. I 
had very different feelings, because I was teaching at that time. 

When I was VP, I would periodically teach in the Educational Leadership 
Department, and in my research for teaching I had run across a number of articles 
that showed that the costs of athletic departments were being more affected by the 
escalation of men’s football and men’s basketball than the cost of Title IX, but you 
couldn’t get community people, or even some of the university people, to believe that. 
They were all just zeroing in on Title IX. “We’re having to accommodate women, and 
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it’s costing us more money.” But the facts were quite the opposite. It was this escalation 
of men’s football and basketball, this sort of arms race that had started, combined with 
Title IX that was increasing the costs for athletics, so I felt like there was still a lot of 
misinformation out there. 

I think there was certainly the resignation that they were going to have to do it, and 
it didn’t matter what they thought about it. I felt President Crowley was committed to it. 
I didn’t feel he had any kind of an emotional attachment either way, and he was pretty 
solid in his support for Title IX, pretty genuine, but I think I perceived in the finance 
people and the athletic people, still, this sort of resentment that they were going to have 
to move in new directions. Once in a while people would even say, “Well, women don’t 
want to play sports anyway.” 

Having once been a student athlete, I could say, “Yes, they do! There are plenty 
of women who want to play sports and appreciate sports and benefit from sports.” I 
would kind of dismiss these people or make comments, but in my wanderings as a VP 
I saw there was a mixed reaction to it all, because I would meet with the senate once in 
a while, I would meet with the athletics people once in a while, and I would certainly 
meet with the cabinet. 

The mixed reaction was coming mostly from men, but, I think, not maliciously so. 
They had just heard the first level of discussion about Title IX and the idea of canceling 
men’s sports for women’s sports, and I think they just hadn’t thought through this 
national push for men’s football and basketball and the amount of money involved in 
that. They hadn’t really thought through what the real balance of power here was. 

Lue Lilly (in charge of womens athletics, 1969-1976) 

I think that when we went into the NCAA, there became a person called the senior 
woman administrator (SWA). Remembering, with Title IX and equality and all that, 
that schools were either for it or against it, it was ironic that at some of the schools 
they had male “senior woman administrators.” Instead of taking the highest woman 
in athletic administration, they took the person who was in charge of the women’s 
program. In many cases, they had assigned men to handle basketball, volleyball, and 
the relay sports that were visible and the ones that would be training. So they put men 
in charge of those, and so they were the SWA’s. 

Down the road, they changed the view so that it became the woman with the 
highest ranking in an athletic department. What started happening then was that the 
schools that did not want to cooperate would send somebody who knew nothing about 
athletics. They started sending secretaries and equipment people out of the Athletics 
Department. Not trying to be degrading towards them, but many times, oh, it was 
great! They got to go to all these meetings, even though they didn’t really know what 
was going on. Other schools complied with the concept and sent their most highly- 
ranked woman. 

But in every one of these instances it occurs to me that it was the attitude of 
the administration of the school, which was obvious to start with. They either were 
cooperative with all of these changes that were occurring, or they just took them as a 
fluke and somehow fouled them up. 
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Cindy Fox (associate athletics director, 2000-2009) 

The NCAA mandates that you have this position designated as a senior woman 
administrator, but it doesn’t tell you what they should do, other than that they should 
have involvement in leadership, major financial decisions, and the big decisions of a 
university athletic department. But that’s about the only restrictions or parameters on 
that position. 

At some schools the SWA’s have sport responsibilities. At some they are the com¬ 
pliance directors or the academic advisors or the marketing people or in development. 
There is really no specific job description for the senior woman administrator, other 
than how the athletic director sees what they can get covered by that position. 

While this is by no means what every athletic director does, a lot of them will 
say, “You’re going to be our compliance person.” That position is primarily filled by 
females. Academic people are females, and ticket people are females. Those are jobs 
where, typically, an athletic director says, “I’ve got to have one, so guess what? You’re 
going to be the senior woman administrator.” 

I think that is slowly changing, because they see the value in having a strong 
person in that position that the coaches can all look up to and say, “The person who 
is overseeing my sport, or that I go to, has some authority here. They are not just the 
compliance person or not just the academic person.” 

Angie Taylor (student athlete, basketball, 1981-1985; sports information/promotions 
coordinator, 1987-1990; and senior woman administrator, 1990-1999) 

In 1990, as things were getting to where Anne Hope’s life had changed so much in what 
had happened with her mom and with her husband, she made the decision that she 
needed to do something else. I already had been doing so much that she talked to Chris 
Ault, who was then the athletic director, and said, “You know what, Chris, you really 
need to give Angie a chance at this. She’s young, but she’s been doing everything.” And 
partially, it was because Anne wasn’t there. 

Now, I’m not saying I was running the department. I was not. But in terms of event 
management and getting little donations for promotions and doing a little fundraising 
and that kind of thing, a lot of that was my job anyway, and a lot of it I got simply 
because Anne wasn’t available during those hard times, and understandably. Anne was 
always very good. She was doing what she needed to do, and whenever I really, really 
needed her, I don’t recall ever feeling deserted, to be honest, although I don’t know quite 
how she did all that. 

At any rate, that’s how I got the chance for that position. So Chris Ault sat down 
with me and said, “Anne’s going to be leaving. Everybody keeps telling me I ought to 
give you this chance, so we’ll try it for a year, and if it doesn’t work 

That was when it was really much more integrated. The position wasn’t going to 
be “women’s athletics director.” At that point the NCAA was going towards having a 
“primary woman administrator,” PWA, so it didn’t really have an athletics director title. 
They ended up switching it to “senior woman administrator,” or SWA, because PWA 
also stood for “Person With AIDS” at that time. 

Chris said, “We’ll try it for a year. If it doesn’t work, don’t worry about it. You can 
go back to what you were doing, or we’ll find something else.” It was like that, so there 
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was no pressure, so to speak. Geez, I think we had to fire two coaches that first year, 
because at that point, it really kind of began to switch, because then I really was the only 
womens administrator. I got to hire a student to take on the sports information piece, 
and I still did the fundraising piece the first year, but then I got an intern that actually 
ended up doing that. 

Pat Miltenberger (student athlete, 1964-1968; vice president of student services, 1988-1998) 

When Title IX passed, it was part of a much larger movement in this country. Nationally, 
what we saw was that when the dean of men and the dean of women ceased existing in 
student services, the dean of men became the dean of students, and the dean of women 
became the associate dean of students. We saw the same pattern in athletics, and we saw 
it all across this country. 

When we merged men and women’s organizations—not now, but initially—the 
male organization dominated. We saw it with women deans and NASPA. The National 
Association of Student Personnel Administrators were deans of men and students, and 
then there was the National Association of Women Deans. The leadership was male 
for years after they merged, and I think the same thing happened in athletics. When 
they merged, the male athletic directors became the athletic directors, and the females 
became the senior woman administrators. We saw this pattern in student affairs, which 
is where I was, and we saw it in athletics and probably in other fields as well. Angie and 
I would talk about that sometimes. In my case, I was a vice president for student affairs, 
but I was the second generation. 

What we saw more often than not was this complicated organization where the 
advocate for womens athletics was in a subordinate role. They were trying to advocate 
against a larger structure, and they were in a zero-sum financial situation because 
they were self-supporting. So how can the womens athletic director argue for sports 
that aren’t revenue generating against an athletic director who’s managing revenue¬ 
generating sports? We’re a mid-major at Nevada [i.e., not a member of a major athletic 
conference], so we’re not that profitable. Our athletic program is subsidized, so as a 
result, women’s athletics had to bring more to the table. 

I think for Angie it must have been particularly challenging. At least watching her 
in these meetings with Pack PAWS or in the meetings when we were doing NCAA 
certification, she certainly was in a more difficult position, because she couldn’t say, 
“We should do this.” She had to balance it against the interests of the whole Athletics 
Department. 

Angie Taylor (student athlete, basketball, 1981-1985; sports information/promotions 
coordinator, 1987-1990; and senior woman administrator, 1990-1999) 

One of the great things about the time I spent in athletics is I really didn’t have much 
of an average day. I was SWA for ten years, and my “average day” changed dramatically 
from year one to year five to year ten, because there were probably three phases in that. 

In the early part of that I was wearing the SWA hat, but I was still responsible for 
sports information and promotions. Ultimately, you’re always going to be responsible 
because you’re running the program, but I didn’t have a full-time person to hold 
accountable for that. I had part-time interns, so that was a lot. 
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For my first couple of years I was still responsible for whether or not we had enough 
M&M’s for concessions on a game night. Were the lights going to be turned on in the 
gym, and, since volleyball and basketball were fighting over the gym, who got to use it? 
So my average day was still filled with a lot of tedious kinds of things on the front end, 
to be honest. [....] 

My first three years I wasn’t in an association. I didn’t have a network of other SWA’s 
or anything like that, and I spent my time doing a lot of the tedious kinds of stuff. I had 
one assistant for me and all the coaches, so there was still a bunch of work I was doing. 
Then I still had all the coaches and all that goes along with overseeing coaches of sports 
that don’t have enough money, [laughter] [....] 

I started in 1990, and by 1992 Title IX turned twenty, so that helped a lot. A lot of 
national attention was on Title IX, because the NCAA did this study as requested by, I 
think, NACWAA [National Association of Collegiate Women Athletics Administrators]. 
(I later ended up being on their board, but I hadn’t been involved with them as of yet.) 
“Let’s see how we’ve done. Title IX is going to be twenty, so let’s do a survey of the 
schools, and we’ll just see how we’re doing.” And it was atrocious. 

There were thirteen components of Title IX across the board, and we were pretty 
much horrible on all of them, and that began to hit the paper. So people started saying, 
“Hey, there’s this new law, Title IX.” This law was twenty years old, but it just began to 
get a new life during that time. I think those were the Reagan years, so it didn’t just flow 
through everything, but it began to get in the forefront. 

Politically and PR-wise, institutions were paying attention. And this is my own two 
cents, but I think part of what was going on also was you had people that were in 
decision-making positions—primarily men, because that’s just the society that we all 
lived in, and certainly Reno was no different—that had daughters that were playing. 
Now the daughters didn’t have a chance to be competitive, and this kind of stuff comes 
out, and people were saying, “Hey, why is my daughter’s team taking the bus?” I think 
when you put all those things together, it created some kind of political pressure to do 
something. 

His support for Title IX wasn’t something that Reagan was known for. Anyone that 
would look at it could tell that. It really lost some ground during those times, but it kept 
on even in the midst of that, not because of legality as much as some of the political 
things going on. 

Then some people had some courage at Brown University and filed a lawsuit. I 
heard about it because it was appealed a million times. I probably heard about it right 
in the midst of that, because in 1990 I’d just become an SWA, and my first couple years 
I was just buried right in here. 

So you take that along with the fact that Title IX was twenty, and you began to see in 
society how more little girls were playing sports. And now fathers had their daughters, 
and you put all those things together. 

Joe Crowley (university president, 1978-2001) 

[Title IX compliance] is a very hard practical issue. If there was a final turning point, 
from a practical point of view, I think at least one of the milestones was the Brown 
decision, because that was from the point of view of those who fought Title IX hard over 
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all those years. That was the nail in the coffin, and there were other judicial decisions 
that accumulated, but Brown was a big one. 

Brown had a tremendous program for women. They made the mistake of canceling 
a couple of womens sports and a couple of men’s sports, but it still left them with many 
programs for men and a lot for women. It was the women who had competed in one 
of those sports who brought the case, and that was a subject on the agenda of probably 
every national educational body, certainly of the NCAA. If you look at the historical 
record—I believe this is accurate—entities like ACE joined in court as amicus curiae in 
support of Brown University’s fighting that lower court decision. There were actually a 
couple of decisions, and it is the final one that I believe went to the Supreme Court. [The 
case was filed in 1990 and was finally decided in 1998.] 

So, a judgment was pronounced, and meantime, there was, I would say, growing 
understanding. Women’s sports were growing—as was the presence of women in 
positions of consequence in the NCAA. Judith Sweet became president in 1991. Now, 
sure, she had to walk a difficult path through the mine field as a woman while all that 
was happening, but she handled everything beautifully. She was so talented. She was so 
wise politically about how to deal with these things, and, again, symbolically, having a 
female president of the NCAA—that spoke volumes. 

Chris Ault (athletic director, 1986-2004) 

Joe didn’t really get involved [with the NCAA] until the late 1980s, but then he really 
got involved and enjoyed it. The conventions in those days—everybody got together. 
They don’t do it anymore, but that’s how he got involved, and just being a person who 
enjoyed athletics. He really felt, as a president of a university, that he could have a better 
vision and opportunity for other schools, also. Now, when he became president of the 
NCAA in 1993, the person that was supposed to be president had a little problem come 
up, and Joe kind of backed in. It was great. So, that was a neat opportunity, but, still, 
what was tough on us in athletics was when Joe became president. 

This was tough on us, because now the expectations rose, and we still didn’t have 
any more money. Yet, you don’t want your president embarrassed, and gender equity is 
the issue. It is the issue. 


TIME OUT II: THOUGHTS ON THE IMPLEMENTATION OF TITLE IX 

As enforcement of Title IX got underway, some goals were achieved rapidly, 
while others remained elusive. Here, some chroniclers recall their thoughts on 
the implementation of the legislation, what questions it raised, and how it both 
reflected and accompanied broader changes in society. 

Joan Wright (member of Northern Nevada Women Lawyers and member of 
Pack PAWS) 

To me, the issue of Title IX is if you’re going to let people go to college based 
on their athletic ability, there is no reason to discriminate between men and 
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women. If your athletic ability can get you a college education, then men and 
women should get the college education based on athletic ability. It doesn’t 
have anything to do with whether more men are interested in sports than 
women. It’s just to whom do you give free college educations, and that should 
be dispersed equally. But the practical reality is that if you’re going to have a 
football program, and you’re going to allow it to have a hundred kids in it, to 
have the large coaching and support staff that it takes, and the stadiums that it 
takes for five home games, then you’re going to have a heck of a time doing that 
on an equal basis. 

Victoria Mendoza (member of Northern Nevada Women Lawyers and member 
of Pack PAWS) 

I see Title IX as a civil rights issue because I, as a lawyer, know that it comes 
out of the Civil Rights Act. It’s just an attachment. Title IX is the Ninth Title of 
the Civil Rights Act. I know that gender is, by the law, a protected class. It’s just 
like race. What that means legally is that there can’t be any laws that impact that 
particular group in an adverse way. The law looks at gender and race the same. 

The way I look at Title IX is that has to do with education. What’s come up 
is that education was impacting gender adversely in the United States. Going 
back to my past, I know that if you get that opportunity in education your life 
will change hugely. Women weren’t getting that opportunity in education, and 
it didn’t necessarily have to do with sports. It had to do with graduate schools, 
and it had to do with getting in undergraduate programs. 

Before Title IX, schools had quotas for how many women they would let 
in. It didn’t matter whether the women had higher grade point averages or SAT 
scores than the guys. They would say, “30 percent,” and that was it. The schools 
were getting really cream-of-the-crop women and just mediocre guys. You 
would get good guys in, but a lot of mediocre guys, too. The mediocre women 
were left out in the pasture—especially in graduate schools. [....] 

What Title IX did, as far as education goes, was make all the educational 
entities look at how they were discriminating by gender. Medical schools 
started admitting more women, law schools started admitting more women, 
and graduate programs started admitting more women. If you go back and 
look at the statistics of professional women coming into the professions, you 
see a huge boom around 1978. You can see it if you go back and look at women 
admitted to the bar in Nevada. I’m one of the first 100 women admitted to the 
bar in Nevada. 

Jean Perry (special assistant to the president for athletics academics and 
compliance, 2006-present) 

What we were discovering back then was that there was the law. Everybody 
knew there was the law. It had been put into place in 1972 to be fully 
implemented by 1976. Here it was the mid-1980s, and it was nowhere close to 
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fully implemented. It was barely even talked about, and we found that a lot of 
people just didn’t even know where to begin. It was overwhelming, and they 
didn’t really want change. The people who ran the programs were men, and 
they were quite happy with their programs; they thought they had developed 
good programs, and many of them had. They were just programs for men, and 
they didn’t want to start programs for women. They certainly didn’t want to 
carve out existing budgets to start taking away from the men and giving to the 
women. 

There was no new money for this. There was just a law now that said 
you had to play fair, but no advice on how to do it. The law is actually very 
simple; it’s basically a one sentence thing, “Be fair.” But how you do that is 
the hard part, and that is why in 2007 we still don’t have a lot of programs 
that are in compliance, and we’ve struggled to come up with different ways of 
determining what is equitable, and we will probably continue to struggle. We 
were overcoming a long, long, long history that people loved and were proud 
of, and it was a tradition that the university had embraced and the alums had 
embraced, and it didn’t include women. [....] 

One of the realities is that when Title IX passed, whatever sports 
opportunities there were for women grew exponentially, no question about 
it, but employment opportunities for women plummeted exponentially, and I 
absolutely believe that was money. As long as it was the housewife or the kindly 
teacher who was willing to spend her time doing it after school for probably no 
reimbursement or minimal, they were glad to let the little ladies do it. 

Once we got Title IX, and we got a higher level of competition and more 
money in the programs, then they decided that they needed to bring in, in 
their mind, higher-level coaches, even though there was this cadre of coaches 
and officials who had been doing just fine. Part of that was that the people 
making those decisions now, instead of women, were men, because the men 
had integrated to some extent, and they knew the good men coaches; they 
didn’t know the good women coaches, so they tended to hire—and this was 
before you had to go through search committees—the people they knew would 
be good. 

Dick Trachok (men’s football coach beginning 1959; athletic director 1970-1986) 

My position is that I don’t like the federal government telling me to do anything. 
If the federal government stepped into the universities and said, “We have this 
report that your professor is preaching this, and you’ve got to stop that in the 
college,” the president would say, “Hey, this is my university. We run it, and you 
can’t tell us what we’re going to tell our people to teach.” The issue of academic 
freedom. 

But the federal government will come in and say, “You have to have sixteen 
women’s sports,” and the presidents say, “OK.” 

It’s been my whole life. I think if the president and the university want 
to run sixteen women’s sports, that’s fine; that’s their choice. I don’t think the 
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federal government should be involved. They’ll say, “Well, without the federal 
government, we wouldn’t have it.” If the presidents wanted it, we would have it. 
I just feel that way. The stack of forms that they have to fill out in athletics for 
the federal government is unbelievable. Just form after form after form, and, to 
me, it’s a waste of time. That money could be spent on scholarships or spent on 
the athletes. 

I was opposed to Title IX when it first arose in the 1970s, because I felt 
that the university presidents should do all that. Whatever teams they wanted, 
I think they should have had, because I always related it to academic freedom, 
where universities could do what they wanted to do. See, in athletics, you know, 
there was a time when the women didn’t compete very much, and they became 
housewives and so on. Then, after a while, they started to be able to compete 
and do all of these things, and everything just grew in a natural way, because 
they had the time, and they had the resources, and they wanted to do it. Then 
people wanted to watch them, too. So, that was a natural course, I think, for 
athletics to develop. 

Mike Anderson (women’s swimming and diving coach, 1989-2000) 

With Title IX compliance, there’s that bugaboo again—is it equal or is it 
equitable? Those two things are not the same. What you have to look at is that 
most athletic departments nowadays are asked to raise either most or all of 
the funds that they use. Many departments don’t get one red cent from the 
university, especially at the Division I level. I don’t know what the ratio is of 
school or government money to raised money for Nevada, but there comes a 
point where more and more athletic departments are raising more and more of 
their funds on their own. 

At that point, what is equitable and what is equal? And it’s a three prong 
test for Title IX. Do you go with proportionality? Do you go with interest level? 
For example, if a school is 57 percent female, should 57 percent of all the dollars 
go towards female sports? What if the male teams are raising 90 percent of 
the money? There are all these questions that get asked, and there are no easy 
answers. 

I think that the knee-jerk reaction is that a lot of folks say, “Of course, it 
should be equal.” Then there is the old football guard that say, “All sports should 
be equal, but football should be taken out of the equation as a third gender.” 
That was a real popular stance for a long time, especially with the CFA, the 
college football coaches of America. They made a major play for that. 

It’s a good question. In America we’re still at the point where women’s 
athletics is now awash in scholarship dollars, but you get some very mediocre 
athletes on the women’s side who are getting a lot of money to compete in 
college, scholarship-wise, and their male counterparts would have to be light 
years above them, ability-wise, to get that amount of money. A lot of times you 
can see it in just the quality of athletes. 
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Kurt Richter (men’s tennis coach 1987-1998; womens tennis coach 1987-2005) 

I think the greater acceptance of womens athletics in the 1990s was not so much 
a national or university school thing as it was a society and community thing 
within the United States. You had more organized sports for girls’/women’s 
soccer teams. Outside of junior high school and high school, all of a sudden in 
the 1990s you had more organized sports equal to the boys, like soccer leagues 
and basketball leagues.... With tennis there were always USTA (United States 
Tennis Association) tennis tournaments. 

The individual sports like tennis and golf have always been there for 
women. I think the team sports were the ones that, all of a sudden, society was 
looking at in the 1990s. Outside of schools there were developmental leagues 
forming for girls in a lot of the team sports. 

On the individual side, they were always there. When I grew up as a kid, 
every tournament I went to there were boys and girls, and the girls were playing 
on the same courts the guys were. Golf was the same way. Since my sister grew 
up in the pool, and my brother and I grew up on the tennis court, I know that 
womens/girls’ swimming is way more popular than men’s, whether it’s grade 
school or high school. 

I think that is where the communities and society in the United States came 
up and said, “We want girls’ and women’s team sports just like the guys have. 
They have their summer leagues.” When you have that you’ve got better quality 
athletes coming out of the high schools when they’re graduating. Instead of this 
girl just playing 30 or 40 basketball games, she has played 80 to 120, because 
she has played twice as many in the AAU (Amateur Athletic Union) girls’ 
basketball leagues. In the 1990s that is what came about. 

The big change at the university was the NCAA finally enforcing Title IX. 
Part of the motivation in the 1990s might have been society building these 
teams and putting pressure on the NCAA saying, “Hey, now let’s make the 
universities equal. We’re getting the boys’ and girls’ leagues the same here 
at this stage. Let’s take it the next step up.” That would probably be a good 
question for a NCAA representative to see if they got a lot of flack or heat from 
communities and society at large encouraging them to start enforcing these 
rules. 

Pat Miltenberger (student athlete, 1964-1968; vice president of student services, 
1988-1998) 

The example I always would use is when men started seeing their daughters as 
athletes, and these were men who were coaches or PE people or very athletic 
men—like my husband, who had two daughters and was a soccer coach for both 
of them. There was just this point where men suddenly saw their daughters as 
equals in terms of athletics, and they became the advocates for Title IX. They 
wanted their daughters to get scholarships. They wanted their daughters to 
play sports. I don’t know when that tipping point came, but certainly I think it 
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gave Title IX a much greater emphasis, because even a Joe Crowley would talk 
about his granddaughter wanting to play basketball. So suddenly you saw men 
thinking of their female children or grandchildren as athletes. 

I think that was an important piece of all this momentum that was building 
up for Title IX, not only the political side, but I think on the human side. 
Citizens started to think of young women as having a right to play sports— 
soccer and softball and all these sports—and you didn’t think about it anymore. 
It wasn’t unique. I see that now with our own grandchildren, that they try out 
for soccer teams, and they’re playing sports. It’s part of their life, and there 
are leagues for them. So there was just this tipping point for Title IX when it 
became fully integrated in our society, and I think there’s probably no going 
back in spite of the power of men’s football and basketball. Behind it there is 
this other movement that’s much bigger than them. 


NEW DIVISIONS AND NEW OVERSIGHTS 

An event that greatly impacted womens athletics at Nevada was the switch from Division 
I-AA to Division I-A in 1992. While this change was not specifically directed at enhancing 
womens athletics, it did have a pronounced effect because of the various requirements 
mandated by the ensuing conference move from the Big Sky to the Big West. Nevada’s 
women had joined the Mountain West Athletic Conference in 1987, a womens conference 
that merged with the Big Sky conference (previously only for mens sports) in 1988. This 
had placed the university’s men and women’s sports in the same conference for the first 
time. Moving the entire athletics program into the Big West conference in 1992 required 
the university to fund more sports, provide more scholarships, and improve facilities. Also, 
around 1994, the campus Intercollegiate Athletics Board (IAB) became more directly 
involved with oversight of the university’s athletics program. 

Chris Ault (athletic director, 1986-2004) 

Title IX was in its infancy here on this campus when I became A.D. People were waiting. 
And it’s not that the feds didn’t speak, but it wasn’t just this university, either. It was the 
Big Sky Conference. It was a matter of moving forward and moving at a pace that you 
could afford to move at. One of the problems was that you wanted to try to bring Title 
IX in and give those teams and coaches a chance to be very competitive. Well, that takes 
money, and one of the problems was that Title IX wanted you to add opportunities for 
the young ladies, but there was no money. I mean, people weren’t contributing money 
at that time to a degree to make it happen. 

Really, all the men’s sports were suffering, too, except for football and basketball, 
and they were just eking it out. They weren’t paying for the budget. So, at our level it 
wasn’t to the point that we had money to fund any of our sports fully. None of our men’s 
sports were fully funded when I became A.D. 

We joined the Big Sky Conference in 1979 [this was for men’s sports only]-we 
were in it for thirteen years—and I think that sparked the realization that if we were 
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going to have womens sports, they needed to be competitive and we needed to do it 
right and try to fund them to our fullest abilities. And you saw that in the competition 
throughout the years with the other schools. When another school had something, you 
wanted to get it, too, so I think that really nurtured and pushed this university along. 

Right before I became A.D., there had been a five-year plan written by the IAB 
[Intercollegiate Athletic Board], but it was limited. Again, people drawing those plans 
up had never been exposed to Title IX. Really, nobody had been. It was still being sorted 
out, unfortunately. 

The reality was, again, a lot of people in particular in this community were satisfied 
with, “Let’s just have womens sports and let them compete, and if things work out, 
great. If they don’t, no problem.” Well, unfortunately—or fortunately—coaches don’t 
want to hear that, and I don’t blame them. If I’m coaching a team, whether it’s men’s or 
women’s, I want to have a chance to be competitive, and that’s what I think the Big Sky 
did for us, because it was a nice, balanced conference for us. [....] 

We were fortunate to have a president like Joe Crowley who enjoyed athletics, 
and Joe was interested in athletics and how it ran. So as A.D., at least I was talking to 
somebody who had a true interest and wanted to make the thing grow and wanted to do 
it the right way, too. He didn’t want to hurt some other opportunities, which, as we got 
into this thing, did happen at the end. But I think as an athletic director, my feeling was, 
once we got into the Big Sky and saw opportunities to be competitive, if we were going 
to have something, we wanted to do it right. I mean, we didn’t want to add things just to 
appease the federal government. We wanted to do it so we could look the coaches and 
the kids in the face and say, “Hey! You’ve got the financial support to be competitive, 
and we’ll continue to grow it.” 

Angie Taylor (student athlete, basketball, 1981-1985; sports information/promotions 
coordinator, 1987-1990; and senior woman administrator, 1990-1999) 

At first, just being in the conference meant something big. When I played we [women’s 
athletics] weren’t in a conference, and when I came in 1987 we were not in a conference. 
Actually, 1987,1 think, is when we got in the Mountain West Conference. As a matter 
of fact, I think I had been on the job about twenty minutes and I was doing conference 
stuff, so that was the first year, that was Mountain West, and then a year in, the Mountain 
West and Big Sky merged. 

Mountain West was a women’s conference—basically the women’s version of the 
Big Sky. Now, the Big Sky had been around longer, but I think women’s sports programs 
were starting to grow up, and those schools wanted to be in the league, and it made 
sense for them. It was Idaho, Idaho State, Montana, Montana State, UNR, UNLV at the 
time, and there were two other schools, maybe a couple California schools. I believe 
it was volleyball, basketball, tennis, and certainly outdoor track/cross-country, maybe 
indoor and outdoor cross-country. Swimming wasn’t in it, and softball was dropped in 
1988.1 think that was it. 

When we merged with the Big Sky, it was like the men’s and women’s versions 
of the same league going together. What it did was it just kind of gave you more of 
an alignment. Just being in the league, for one, if nothing else gave you something to 
play for. Now you had a championship that you could play for, and this league had an 
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automatic bid. The scheduling piece was much easier. From a recruiting piece it had to 
make a difference, and then again you had some kind of affiliation. 

Notre Dame can survive as an independent, but everybody else needs to be in a 
league. Notre Dame football can do that, although you might question that this year, 
but for everyone else, you really do need to be in a league. Going in with the Big Sky I 
think helped because it added a level of credibility, even to the women. 

Eric Herzik (political science professor and chair of the Intercollegiate Athletics Board, 
1993-1998) 

I think the move to build up womens sports actually first came from inside the 
Athletics Department. They decided that they were going to upgrade these sports, 

and as I said before, we couldn’t just add a program 
without scholarships. I can hear Chris Ault’s voice in 
my head saying, “We’ve got to be fair to the kids; we 
can’t put them in a non-competitive situation. They 
have to have facilities and whatnot.” You can say it’s a 
rehearsed line, but I think he definitely believes that 
and definitely pushed that. 

I remember that, when we first moved up, Angie 
Taylor was actually a student of mine in a graduate 
program. We were talking, and I said, “Does Chris 
Ault really care about women’s sports? I’ve been 
working with him for a few years.” 

I’m paraphrasing, but she said something to the 
effect of, “I don’t know that he likes women’s sports, 
but he is so competitive that he expects us to do well,” 
and she felt that her job had become, I won’t say, more 
difficult, but the bar got raised, “If we’re going to 
compete at this level, I want the women’s programs to 
compete at the same level as the men’s programs.” It’s 
not like, “OK, fine. We’ll have a real good men’s basketball team, and, women, ah, if you 
lose, no big deal.” 

We made some jokes about this on IAB. “How will we achieve parity?” 

Yes, we can do it with the numbers, but, “We’ll have true parity”—and we are 
saying this somewhat tongue-in-cheek—’’when we start firing women’s coaches for not 
performing.” 

And that one is not tongue-in-cheek, “You’re not doing the job.” 

If they don’t care about you, they won’t fire you. It’s like, “OK, fine. So, they went 
2-23? It’s just the women.” 

Oh, no. We were expecting, in a sense, the same turnaround as the men’s program, 
and, in fact, we did fire a women’s basketball coach who was a good person but basically 
was, at best, kind of a .500-level coach. 

We did the same thing with the men’s basketball coach. The men’s basketball coach 
had the pressure of, “And if you’re not winning, we’re not making any money off of you,” 
but with the women’s coach it was just, “We’re not winning.” 
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So, we went a different direction; I think that’s the polite way of saying it, “Were 
going to go in a different direction.” We did that with volleyball; the expectation 
definitely went up, first internally, that, if we’re going to do this we’re going to have these 
expectations. 

Of course, the coaches would often say, “Hey, well, we’re not getting the same 
amount of money.” The men’s basketball coaches would say, “Wait a minute, I’m not 
getting the full support here. It’s all football.” 

“No, you’re not winning, and so we’re going to go in a different direction.” We did 
that a couple times in basketball. 

Angie Taylor (student athlete, basketball, 1981-1985; sports information/promotions 
coordinator, 1987-1990; and senior woman administrator, 1990-1999) 

We were trying to build a program. The first year we fired the volleyball coach, the 
second year we fired the basketball coach. And when you run searches, especially high- 
level searches, it takes up your life, so all this was happening in the middle, and there 
was a switch that was starting to happen. I think women’s athletics across the country 
were growing up, for those that didn’t have really established women’s programs back 
when programs were separate, when most didn’t. 

On our campus we were making the switch from an attitude that said, “Hey, look, 
just don’t embarrass the university. Don’t be in the A.D.’s office whining and complaining, 
and keep your kids out of the paper, and you can work here forever.” So part of why we 
had so much of the firing, to be honest with you, is because that wasn’t going to be good 
enough for me. I’m not saying it was good enough for Anne, and we really didn’t get 
to see long enough because of these things that happened in her life those last couple 
of years. And basketball was very competitive. I can’t tell you what was going on in the 
other programs, because I wasn’t involved in those. Whatever the reason may be, that 
change didn’t have an opportunity as much to happen with Anne, but I wasn’t teaching 
a sport. I was doing everything else, but I wasn’t coaching a sport like she had, so I didn’t 
have that on me, and I began to notice it was not OK to be two and thirty-two again. No. 

We began to say, “Hey, you have to get something done here. You can’t work here 
forever. No!” So that was the transition, and that started when I came, to be honest, 
because it was like, “Well, hey, what are we trying to do?” 

Chris Ault always wants to win, and I think it was just something where, perhaps, 
he just didn’t have the time and energy to put towards it, as long as it was not a negative. 
“I can’t (or I won’t) do the things that make it be a positive, but I have an administrator 
over there. Work it out.” 

I don’t know. He and I never really had that conversation about why it wasn’t that 
way, but we did have conversations as to, “It needs to be this way, and we need to start 
having some expectations.” I was too young to know it at the time, but the thing that 
needed to come along with some expectations then was more resources. 

Chris Ault (athletic director, 1986-2004) 

I was fortunate, one of the few guys fortunate enough to become A.D. and football 
coach at the same time.... By 1986 we were a really good football program. Football 
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was carrying most of the load, and gender equity had started to hit its stride at that 
time. So, the challenge was to continue to move football and win and to try to move up 
into Division I-A, which nobody had ever visualized here at this university or in the 
community. I wasn’t quite sure we could get there, but there was a chance we could do it 
if we did things right, and football was the key, because you had to keep winning. 

You had to start funding the womens programs and continue if you were going to 
move up to a different league, and we did that in 1992. We went from Division I-AA 
to major college Division I-A, and that’s when really our university hit full stride in all 
sports. 

Eric Herzik (political science professor and chair of the Intercollegiate Athletics Board, 
1993-1998) 

At about this same time UNR was considering moving up from Division I-AA to 
Division I-A in all sports—many people say in football, because it was pushed by the 
football program. It was summertime, and they needed a report, so the Faculty Senate 
tapped me, and Joe Crowley did, as well, to look at this, analyze it, and determine if 
we should recommend it. I wrote a report basically saying, “Yes, we should.” It was 
debatable; I even remember saying that there were risks moving up, but by the same 
token, there were just as many risks staying where we were. 

Jim Kidder (office of planning, budget and analysis, 1983-2001) 

The move from Division I-AA to Division I-A presented a real challenge for Planning, 
Budget and Analysis activities, because in the time frame in which this was occurring 

it really looked like the Big Sky, of which we were 
a participant, might go under as a Division I-AA 
conference, because Eastern Washington’s faculty 
had voted to ask the president to move to Division II 
status, which is a non-scholarship status. Idaho State 
looked like they were thinking of moving to Division 
II. If all of a sudden there was pressure within the 
state of Idaho to take Boise State and Idaho and 
move them to Division II.... You never know what’s 
going to happen when you get into a fiscal problem 
dealing with legislators, but the result was we had 
an opportunity to go to the Big West if we wanted to 
move right away. 

Now, bear in mind, all of our other sports were, in 
fact, playing Division I. It was just in football that we 
were Division I-AA, so the question was, “Do we stay 
with a conference in which we are quite competitive, 
have some really great rivalries, have very good 
attendance, and television contracts, to go into another league?” I think when Chris 
Ault and the athletic staff, as well as the Intercollegiate Advisory Board and Joe Crowley, 
looked at this, they recognized that here was an opportunity that might not come along 
in the next couple years. What might happen in the next couple years is that the Big Sky 
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could either shrink in size or become a Division II. Then, if we wanted to continue, and 
if they became Division II in football, they would probably become Division II in all 
sports, so all kinds of not pleasant things could happen to our athletic program. 

A lot depends on how you view athletics, but at that point it seemed that if we 
didn’t make a decision to move to Division I-A, we might find ourselves a Division 
I-AA independent in the next couple of years, and if you’re an independent, it’s awfully 
hard to schedule athletic events in every sport. I think the university made the right 
choice at that time, saying, “We’ve got to move to another division and play Division 
I-A football,” and it worked because we won a championship. 

Remember, when we talk about going from Division I-AA to I-A, we’re only talking 
about football, because all the other sports at UNR and in the Big Sky, the conference 
we were in at that time, were Division I, which by definition means that they were 
all permitted to give grants-in-aid to their students, so they were providing financial 
assistance to a certain number of student-athletes. The difference between Division 
I-AA and Division I-A, therefore, was just the fact that you were playing a higher-level 
football competition, so you had a few more coaches, and a lot more scholarships. 

As much as someone who, like myself, likes to see athletics a very pristine endeavor 
as part of the academic program and not what it’s become today, the real difference 
would be that in Division II you have no scholarships. So, if we had really wanted to 
have Title IX work on this campus, the logical step would have been to go to Division 
II, because you would have eliminated the need to provide scholarships for men or for 
women. The only problem was, how do you pay for the sports in Division II, because 
you don’t get that kind of attendance from basketball or baseball and particularly 
football in a division that doesn’t have scholarships. 

We opted to go to Division I in football. How it affected women’s athletics really 
didn’t change that much simply because of the fact that, number one, they were already 
playing Division I sports, and they were already entitled to so many scholarships. 
What you would really hope for is that the attendance would improve, the number 
of opportunities to make money from television, either individually or as part of the 
conference, would also improve, and of course, the same thing would hold true for 
basketball. And indeed, with the WAC that really has happened up to this year, because 
we have far more television appearances, both for football and for basketball, and the 
result is that you get a much greater amount of money to contribute towards your 
athletic budget by being in Division I. 

The catch, however, is that when you go to Division I, and you’re playing larger 
schools in football, everyone expects you to be competitive in all Division I sports. The 
women were previously playing in the Big Sky, and I think in some sports they might have 
even been playing independently, because there’s a lot of sports you can’t play in the Big 
Sky because of weather conditions. When we went into the Big West, all of those schools 
had competitive programs in all of the sports that we did. So, what it meant was that our 
support or lack of support for minor sports and for women’s sports would be much more 
evident when we were in Division I, playing football as well as these other sports. 

Chris Ault (athletic director, 1986-2004) 

You’ve got to move forward, but it was an interesting phenomenon from our standpoint, 
because we were trying to make a move into Division I-A. We were in the Big Sky 
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Conference, which was a great football conference. It was the best I-AA football 
conference in America, but the other sports in it were only average. The Big West 
Conference—which was more of a West Coast presence for us, a I-A conference— 
would have given all of our sports, including our womens sports, much more exposure 
and a much better opportunity to recruit West Coast athletes. The Big Sky was Montana, 
Montana State, schools east of us, and we recruit primarily in the West. So, it was a 
major undertaking to try to get that done and financially commit ourselves to making 
it happen and giving the sports an opportunity to win. 

Eric Herzik (political science professor and chair of the Intercollegiate Athletics Board, 
1993-1998) 

My view of the Athletics Department at the time was that we had Chris Ault, a very 
dynamic guy, and we had a very good football program, a good baseball program. 
Basketball was just there. It wasn’t that good, and it didn’t draw people. The women’s 
sports were really secondary. You had Angie Taylor, who was very good, but she was the 
women’s athletics administrator, so we had this real divide, even within the program. 

I’m sure it was Chris who pushed for us to take the step up to Division I-A, and I 
would guess Joe Crowley, also, because he was very interested in athletics. They wanted 
to move up the prominence of the Athletics Department, and the vehicle to do that was 
football. It probably would have been basketball as well, but basketball was just lagging, 
and the football program was a dominant power in I-AA, so it was like, “OK, let’s move 
up.” 

When I did the report I interviewed all of the coaches and said, “What does this 
mean to you?” Everybody outside of athletics was saying football was driving this, but, 
actually, the response I got from the various coaches, both men and women, was, “Yes, 
this is a good move! I’m going to go from playing Big Sky to the Big West.” Women’s 
volleyball felt that way. We were going to be competing with top-flight southern 
California schools. [....] 

To make this happen, when Chris Ault was both athletic director and football 
coach, he did not fully fund his football team. When we moved up to Division I-A he 
could have had eighty-five scholarships, but he did not take that full load. He had put 
his athletic director hat on and said, “I can get by with seventy-five to eighty, and I can 
use that money to augment the women’s sports.” He never announced that publicly, and 
maybe it was for competitive reasons, I don’t know. People often said that Chris Ault 
just favored the football team, and I have to tell you, as IAB chair, absolutely not. He was 
actually kind of starving the football team to support the other programs. [....] 

In order to move up from I-AA to I-A, we had to have six sports; we couldn’t just 
move up in football, for example. Our whole program had to move up, and we could 
barely do it financially. Our six sports included men’s golf—which only stayed around 
because the scholarships were endowed by local donors—men’s tennis, riflery, football, 
basketball, and baseball. That was it. We were at the bare minimum. I would say that 
three of those sports are, shall we say, not the powerhouse sports that big time programs 
have. Very few people have skiing. 

Then, we had to add the women’s sports and really boost participation rates there. 
We had swimming, track, [basketball], and volleyball. The big target was soccer and 
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softball, but those were in the future. Again, I’ll give Chris Ault some credit here. We 
could have added soccer and softball just with local kids and no scholarships, but Chris 
Ault said, “No, we can’t do that. It’s not fair to the kids, it’s not fair to the coaches, and it 
really sends the wrong message.” He was pretty direct about that. 

You can second guess his motives, but I do know for a fact that he said, “I would not 
do that to a fellow coach, whether it’s female or male. No, that’s not fair.” As a matter of 
fact, when he stopped being football coach one of the things he did say was, “This kind 
of underfeeding the scholarship beast of football will stop. The new coach gets the full 
complement of scholarships. I can’t do that to someone else. I can do it to myself, but I 
can’t do it to someone else.” 

By that time, I think things were starting to turn around. The budget has never been 
strong, but, God, they were creative. 

Kurt Richter (mens tennis coach 1987-1998; womens tennis coach 1987-2005) 

Now the women were competing in the upper third and were finishing in the top 
three or four positions every year, with the exception of the last year of the Big Sky— 
the women won the Big Sky in 1992. I didn’t know it at the time, but it was the first 
conference championship for women’s athletics on campus. Women’s athletics had 
never won a conference championship in any sport until 1992, when my tennis team 
won the Big Sky Conference Tennis Championship. I didn’t know that, but it was nice 
that we were the first. [....] 

I think the Big Sky era was a very dark era for women’s athletics here at the 
university. Then we rolled into the Big West, and the Big West commissioner enforced 
improvements, along with Angie Taylor being hired and pushing things she believed in, 
and the NCAA jumped in with gender equity. It all hit at the same time, within two or 
three years. There was a two or three-year capsule where there was this huge infusion 
of enforcement and support that was forced upon the university. That was good in my 
opinion, because the athletic director at that time would never have done any of that 
unless he was forced to do it. Whether he wants to take credit for it is another thing. [....] 

We had club sports on campus, and they added them to Division I status. Men’s 
and women’s skiing, and men’s and women’s rifle was added, even though they were 
considered club sports at the time. When gender equity rolled around, and the NCAA 
finally decided to enforce it, the only casualty sport was men’s track and field. Then we 
added women’s golf, soccer, and we reinstated softball, because years ago when we were 
in the Big Sky they got rid of softball. I believe we didn’t add it until we got into the 
WAC [Western Athletic Conference], but I’m not positive on that one. 

When gender equity started to be enforced by the NCAA we had to add a number 
of sports to stay NCAA compliant. We had to cut down our athletic male numbers and 
increase our female numbers, along with more scholarships on the female side and 
other things as well. 

The move from the Big Sky to the Big West and the NCAA forcing the university 
to become compliant with gender equity really are the two major reasons why women’s 
athletics are where they are right now. I don’t think, in a heartbeat, they would be even 
close to what they are now if it wasn’t for those two things; we would still be way behind 
the curve. 
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The University of Nevada’s womens tennis team and 1992 Big Sky champions. 


Big Sky to Big West was almost a role reversal for my two teams. When we were in 
the Big Sky, the men were way better than the women because there was twice as much 
money. When we went into the Big West, the women became a much more competitive 
and a stronger team, at the Division I level, than my men’s team. 

It was a role reversal because of funding. The women all of a sudden, instead of two 
and a half to three scholarships, doubled it to six, and the guys stayed at three and a 
half at that time. Fully funded is four and a half for the men and eight for the women. 
It was a huge improvement for the women. Going from three to six at least puts you 
in a competitive arena, even though there were other teams in the conference that had 
eight. The men’s didn’t get any improvements, so that’s why, all of a sudden, in that area 
you saw women’s tennis outperforming the men’s on a consistent basis; they got more 
money and more support. 

Pat Miltenberger (student athlete, 1964-1968; vice president of student services, 1988-1998) 

I think the big concern was the financial one, because the university itself was running 
on a shoestring as it was, and here with athletics we understood that there was what we 
call the “arms race.” In order to compete at that level, it would cost a lot of money to get 
women’s facilities up to snuff, to get the men’s football competitive. We were going to 
have to double the athletic budget, and it all had to be self-supported. It wasn’t going 
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to come from the state or anyone else, and, strategically, that’s what Joe and Chris and 
the other campus administrators had to think through. You could do a piece here with 
money from the state, and you could do a piece here with getting more fans, and then 
you could do a piece here with fundraising. 

Paul Page [with the university foundation] was involved, and we were thinking 
about how to get all these things done for athletics to be competitive. In recruiting we 
had learned a lesson. I was never convinced that athletics mattered much in recruitment, 
and there’s pretty good research out there now that says it doesn’t. That is, having great 
athletics doesn’t mean you get more applications for the general student body, which 
was my interest, because I was over general student recruiting. 

As VP, every year I toured every high school in Reno and Las Vegas, and then 
every other year for the rural schools. When I toured the state the year UNLV won the 
national championship in basketball, I saw UNLV T-shirts in every nook and cranny 
of Nevada, and it dawned on me that I didn’t see any blue T-shirts [UNR’s color]. I saw 
red UNLV T-shirts. I also saw other funny things, like Native American kids wearing 
Florida Seminoles and Chicago Blackhawk T-shirts. There were little quirks, too, and 
for years you’d see the Hoyas and Duke and all these, but suddenly you saw UNLV, and 
that lasted from 1990 to 1991. 

I kept saying to Melisa [Choroszy, Associate Vice President of Enrollment Services], 
“Look at what we’re seeing out here with this athletic visibility.” That increased our 
interest in working with athletics, because we realized that we were marketing the entire 
university. A kid will talk about athletics. They may not go to events, they may not 
participate, but somehow it all matters. So we were quite interested in this conference 
change, because we felt ultimately it would help our profile as a university. 

Our concern as recruiters for the university, as outreach people, was that we 
didn’t match our competition, and we still don’t. We saw the University of Nevada as 
a University of Oregon, as a University of Washington or a Cal or an Arizona or an 
Arizona State, but we were playing Fullerton, San Jose State—institutions that didn’t 
match our academic profile. So Frank Hartigan (with the Honors program), Melisa, 
myself, Joe [Crowley], and Jim Kidder had these conversations often that our athletic 
program was in the wrong conference. We were playing state colleges, yet we were a 
research university, so how should we get from here to there? 

The WAC was the in-between step to our going somewhere else, because we really 
belonged in a conference like the Mountain West, with Colorado and New Mexico 
rather than New Mexico State and San Jose State. We all supported the WAC move and 
the whole Division I-A (instead of I-AA) simply because it was the only way we saw the 
university elevating its profile academically. Otherwise, we were just out there milling 
around with the Cal States, small schools, or odd schools. It’s a problem that we still 
have, and certainly Cary Groth is aware of it, but at the time Chris Ault was the A.D. I 
think Chris agreed that we didn’t fit our profile, and there we were. [....] 

With our own campus, we went from Division I-AA to Division I in football, and 
then when we brought in Pat Foster—and then subsequently, Trent Johnson—with 
the whole idea of pushing basketball more. Certainly we were seeing that effort in 
men’s football and basketball. I think UNLV winning a national championship put a 
lot of pressure on UNR, because we couldn’t match that. Our football program had 
been always a strong Division I-AA, and we were almost periodically in the national 
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championship game. We didn’t win, but we played Georgia Southern, it seemed, a 
million times. 

When people talked about Title IX, they were forgetting that there was also this 
changing conference and this moving to Division I and all these other actions on the 
men’s side that were also quite expensive and going to be challenging to the university 
to pay for, not just the kind of equal opportunity for women. The commitments that 
we were making as a university, in terms of athletics, were expensive commitments and 
required a great deal of booster support. So it wasn’t just women, and I felt very strongly 
about that. 

Chris Ault (athletic director, 1986-2004) 

One of the challenges was raising more money, certainly. If you’re going to move into 
a Division I-A conference, you have to build your stadium, and it has to seat 30,000. 
At that time, our stadium sat like 16,000. Lawlor [Events Center] had just been built, 
so basketball was taken care of. In order at that time to go to Division I-A, you had 
to have a minimum number of women’s sports and men’s sports. I believe it was eight 
men’s sports and twelve women’s sports to be a I-A team, and we certainly weren’t close 
to that. So you had to add sports and move in that direction. 

There were some major challenges, but they were fun challenges, because it was 
growth. It was where our university had to go and was going, and it was trying to get a 
very conservative community to back it. This is a conservative community, and I don’t 
think anybody on the campus knows that more than me in terms of when you go out 
and try to raise the money for it. [....] 

Going from the Big Sky Conference [Division I-AA] to the Big West was an 
important change. The Big West was a major college Division I-A conference. The push 
there was to go major college in football and to get our women into a conference that 
was West Coast oriented so we could recruit West Coast kids. Had we stayed in the Big 
Sky we still would have survived, but the identification for our women’s programs, in 
particular, was more easterly oriented, and we were a westerly-exposed university. The 
community never really realized that. They never saw it until we got out of the Big Sky. 
So, although those moves were subtle, that move right there was probably as big and as 
important as any move we made, because it gave our women West Coast exposure. 


MAKING STRIDES AND SACRIFICES 

An additional upgrade to the womens athletics program occurred in 1994, when the 
womens basketball team began to play their games at Lawlor Events Center (named for 
former football coach and athletic director Jake Lawlor), where the men had traditionally 
competed. In the meantime, the athletics program continued to follow requirements for 
compliance with Title IX and, after 1993, NCAA certification. While the NCAA committee 
charged with developing procedures for certification did not focus exclusively on gender- 
equity issues, such concerns were a large part of the athletic accreditation process. Joe 
Crowley chaired the committee that authored the guidelines, which were approved at the 
NCAA convention in 1993. The ongoing quest to achieve gender equity in sports also 
resulted in the controversial elimination of the mens track team in 1994, a decision that 
was painful for everyone involved. 
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Angie Taylor (student athlete, basketball, 1981-1985; sports information/promotions 
coordinator, 1987-1990; and senior woman administrator, 1990-1999) 

For us, Joe Crowley was very much an advocate. When we had to go hire a womens 
basketball coach around 1993, all the attention was on Title IX. There was the question, 
“Why don’t the women play in the same gym the men play in?” All these things were 
out there, and you couldn’t hire a women’s coach if they weren’t going to get a chance to 
play in the big gym, because that showed that your institution wasn’t supportive. Well, I 
went to the president and asked him for help, because I couldn’t afford Lawlor since we 
pay to play in Lawlor. [Both men’s and women’s teams need to pay for court time.] We 
couldn’t afford the practice time, couldn’t afford to play. 

So I talked to them over at Lawlor, and Joe Kirk’s wife was the ticket manager in 
athletics, so I knew him. I don’t remember who the manager was over at Lawlor, but I 
know Joe was very involved, and it came down to, “OK, if you’re practicing on the same 
day the men are practicing, then we won’t charge you for practice time, Angie.” 

“OK, great.” 

Again, people knew we were trying to get something done, and they wanted to know 
how they could help. I have to say there was a lot of that, people willing to help because 
they knew me or they knew sports. Whatever angle it was, that was happening. [....] 

After negotiating how much it would cost at Lawlor, I talked to Chris about it, but 
he didn’t have the money. I asked him, “Do you mind if I ask Joe?” 

“OK.” 

So I went to Joe Crowley, and I said, “We aren’t going to get a good basketball coach 
if I can’t play in Lawlor, and this is how much it’s going to cost to play.” 

Joe said, “OK.” I think it was something like $30,000, which was probably not that 
much to him, but it was a lot of money to us. 

So when we then got Ada Gee as a coach, that’s how we were able to do that, by 
saying, “You will play in the big gym.” It was such a big thing nationally because of all 
the momentum behind Title IX. 

Ada Gee (womens basketball coach, 1993-2003) 

When I got to Nevada in May of 1993 the women’s basketball program was struggling. I 
knew it was going to be a challenge to build the program, but I believed if we could get 
the right student athletes in place and get them to believe that they could be a part of 
something special, then we could do it. [....] 

I was very concerned, because they had only had one winning season in seventeen 
years, and the commitment hadn’t been there. I remember some peer saying, “You’re 
going to commit professional suicide,” but I really believed that we could build an 
excellent women’s program. Angie Taylor was the one that hired me, and she told me that 
Joe Crowley—who was the NCAA president at the time, which was very impressive— 
really wanted to make a commitment to the women’s sports programs. Basketball is the 
flagship sports program on most campuses in terms of visibility, and it is the sport that 
tends to lead the way, so I felt very honored and comfortable in making that decision, 
knowing that it would be a lot of work, because we didn’t have a lot coming in to start 
with. [....] 
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I remember when I took the job, the budget was already in place. I was told that we 
would be playing our games in the Old Gymnasium, and I said, “That’s fine for the first 
year,” because I knew we were going to have a challenging season. The players worked 
hard, but in terms of true Division I student athletes, we had only a few on that team. 
We had a huge undertaking in terms of recruiting young women that could really truly 
compete at that level. 

So I said, “That’s fine. We’ll play our games the first year in the Old Gym, but the 
second year our home becomes Lawlor Events Center, and we will play in Lawlor just 
like the men do.” And they agreed to that, so my first year we played at the Old Gym, 
and we struggled. We won three games, which was what we had anticipated, having 
just made a transition into the Big West Conference. The next year we were playing in 
Lawlor. They honored that, and I felt that was an important move for the program. [....] 

In the Old Gym we had a very skeletal, old locker room. We weren’t really concerned 
about that, because we knew, in making the move to Lawlor, we were going to have our 
own team locker room. We did the best we could that first year, knowing that it was 
going to improve tremendously the next year. We had actually received some outside 
funding or donations and someone made nice custom oak lockers. The locker room 
turned out really fairly well for the time. 

We were also doing weight training, and when we made the move to Lawlor, we 
were able to lift in the same facility that the men lifted at, and we had the same strength 
coaches. So that was a positive. The weight facility we used is over in the Cashell 
Field House. They’ve redone it now within the last few years, and it’s just amazing. It’s 
beautiful, a wonderful facility. 

When I first came on board, they may have had a separate football strength-training 
area or weight room. It’s kind of vague in my mind right now, because what I remember 
is the progress we made. I think we were treated with equality from that standpoint, 
having our own strength coach and access to all of the same facilities. 

Joe Crowley (university president, 1978-2001) 

The issue of moving women’s basketball to Lawlor was a mindset question really, 
because the mindset that the Athletics Department and I had at the beginning was to 
have a really fine facility at the Old Gym for women’s basketball and women’s volleyball, 
but that mindset was not necessarily shared by the women’s basketball team and the 
coaching staff, [laughter] Again, it was that symbolic issue of having the women in an 
inferior facility, and so that wasn’t a battle. I mean, they won immediately. 

There was cost associated with it, because the Athletics Department pays for the use 
of Lawlor, both for games and practices. It’s not their facility. They don’t run it. They’ve 
been paying for men’s basketball to be there, and now they have to pay for women’s 
basketball, as well, so that relationship between the Athletics Department and the folks 
that run Lawlor has always been of great consequence in terms of priority use and that 
sort of thing. For the most part, though not always, that relationship has been good. 
It has certainly been good between athletics and Bob Stewart and then Joe Kerr, the 
current director of Lawlor. Bob Stewart was Joe’s predecessor, and now Joe and Chris 
Ault and Cary Groth do a good job of collaboration. But once the women’s program 
decided it wanted to go to Lawlor, there may have been some weeping and wailing 
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in the athletics administration, because it was going to cost money. I don’t remember 
that, but it wouldn’t have surprised me, and it may be that we helped them in some way 
there. I don’t recall, but as far as I was concerned, if the women wanted to move, then 
they got to move. [....] 

It was not the best approach, perhaps, in one way, because you were getting five, 
six, seven, or eight hundred people to a game, and that vast arena doesn’t give you that 
intimate edge that you get as the home team when you fill your arena. On the other 
hand, it was a statement about equitable treatment, about men’s and women’s basketball 
playing in the same facility, so symbolically that was a very important move. 

Ada Gee (women’s basketball coach, 1993-2003) 

When I got there, Chris Ault was the A.D., and Angie Taylor was in place to oversee 
women’s sports. At the time, I think it was hard for a lot of athletic directors, probably 
Chris included, because I don’t know that they really felt like women’s sports programs 
were a part of the overall program. They were just kind of there, and I think that 
changed. I think certainly Chris’s attitude changed over the years, and he became much 
more supportive in realizing how much of a difference, hopefully, sport can make in 
young people’s lives. But I think he was very geared toward football, having been a 
football coach, and towards the other men’s sports programs before really taking the 
women seriously.... 

I think with Joe Crowley being the president of the NCAA—and Joe initiated a self- 
study with regard to Title IX and gender equity on our campus—Chris didn’t have a lot 
of options. We definitely had to make changes to be in compliance, so I think his hand 
may have been forced a little bit initially, and maybe he was a little bit resistant to all of 
that change, but I think he realized that it was coming and needed to come. [....] 

Just a short time into my first year at Nevada, two things happened. One, I got a 
call from USC because Marianne Stanley had been released, and I was asked to return 
to USC. I felt very torn, because I had had an opportunity at Vanderbilt, which was a 
top-twenty program, and USC was as well. But I kept going back to a quote from Maya 
Angelou’s autobiography, I Know Why the Caged Bird Sings: “See you don’t have to think 
about doing the right thing. If you’re for the right thing, you do it without thinking.” In 
other words, if there’s a gray area, you don’t have to worry about that, because you’re 
going to do the right thing. You’re not going to go to a gray area. You’re going to always 
do what’s right, what’s honorable, and have a high level of integrity. 

While I was torn, I had a lot of people in my close circle that were saying, “You 
have to take this opportunity,” because it was very late. I think my team meeting was 
going to occur within two days, and I talked to several key friends and people on 
campus and decided that leaving was not in my best interest because I had made a 
commitment. I had a three-year contract. I made a commitment to help grow the 
program at University of Nevada, and I decided I was going to honor that even though 
I knew USC had Lisa Leslie, Tina Thompson, and a wonderful group, and it would 
have been a great opportunity. But I just didn’t feel it was the right thing to do. So that 
came into play. 

Then in honoring my commitment and staying—and not really talking to anyone 
except for one of the administrative or vice presidents about this—I learned that the two 
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male assistants with the mens program were making more than I was as the head coach 
of the womens team, and that struck a wrong cord from a standpoint of principle. It 
wasn’t about my salary It was about the principle that I’m overseeing an entire women’s 
program. I’ve been given the responsibility to build this program from the ground up, 
and I’m making less than the two male assistants. 

I talked to Angie, and I talked to a few other people on campus, and through Joe, 
that was changed and made right. So I was certainly appreciative of that. Again, I’ll 
emphasize it was principle more than anything, to find out that two assistants on the 
men’s side are making more than a head coach of the women’s program. I think that 
would probably bother anyone, whether you’re male or female, coaching a women’s 
program, [laughter] But they did the right thing. 

Chris Ault (athletic director, 1986-2004) 

With my initial staff, we didn’t have the staff to do the necessary compliance properly. 
It was ridiculous what they were asking schools our size to do. And yet, the feds said, 
“Well, that’s too bad. Find a way to get it done.” I turned to Joe Crowley. Thank God for 
him, because we needed help. We did not have the staff. You know, we added women’s 
staff, but we never added administrative staff. The administrative staff I had were very, 
very good, and I don’t want to say overworked, but they probably did two to three times 
the job description of what they were hired to do at that particular time to meet these 
needs. It was difficult. Again, we were trying to raise money, trying to build programs, 
trying to do all this, and then, all of a sudden, boom, we’ve got the paperwork we’ve got 
to do it. [....] 

There were site visits from Title IX people and NCAA people. When I first got hired 
as A.D., the feds out of San Francisco came down four years straight to see where we 
were, and you know how those meetings are. Phew! They visited with Ashok Dhingra, 
who was the vice president who oversaw this stuff. So, my indoctrination to it was 
steadfast and stern. 

Then they saw we were making nice progress, and then it was just reports and then 
feedbacks. Of course the NCAA, when schools weren’t trying to make any progress, 
jumped in and paid site visits once a year. I think they still do. The focus was on athletics, 
but gender equity was the key component.... 

The president would appoint an oversight committee before the NCAA came in, to 
get a booklet prepared for what we had done that year—Title IX and all our sports. The 
NCAA would come in and be here roughly a week and look at that report and interview 
about different components of Title IX. They would then come back with a report and 
say, “You’re in compliance, and you’re doing a good job,” or, “You’re in compliance, but 
get this picked up,” or “We’d like to see this done.” But it was a major deal. I want to say 
they spent three days on each campus. 

As far as compliance staff, Suzanne Bach was my executive secretary at the time, 
and she was both executive secretary and compliance for the first couple of years. It was 
just too much, so we created the position of compliance coordinator for her in around 
1994 or 1995. Then we hired a new executive secretary, and her job description also 
included some of the new duties that were associated with the new sports that we were 
adding for women. 
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When we first started the SWA [Senior Woman Administrator] position with Angie 
Taylor, it was just assigned and evaluated based on the womens side, so that was a full¬ 
time deal. My budget director probably spent at that time, as we were trying to build the 
program, 60 percent of his time on womens sports budgets—where we were, where we 
had to go. So, the overload for the staff was difficult, because we had to add positions, 
but we had to add sports first. That was the priority. 

The tough thing of it was that all those things had to be done, and there was no 
money for it, because the state was not funding these positions. We had to fund them in 
athletics. So, within a five-year period our administrative staff had, maybe, three to four 
new positions relegated and delegated to the advancement of our womens programs. 
The problem was not the positions—we needed them—but the problem was generating 
the money. 

Suzanne Bach (executive secretary to the athletic director, 1986-1994; compliance 
coordinator, 1994- 1999) 

There was a lot of reporting involved with compliance. The most important document 
that we had was called “the squad list,” and a squad list was shifting sands all the time. 
You started out a squad list at the beginning of the year, and it listed every student 
athlete that you had on your team. You could only list athletes that were deemed eligible 
academically and deemed eligible by the number of seasons they had left to play. 

Youd have to record the athlete, when they started playing, when they started at 
your school, how many seasons were used, how many seasons were left, and what sport 
they were in, and there was a separate sheet for each sport. How much money were they 
getting from the school? How much money was coming in from an outside source, and 
was it academic money or private scholarship money? 

Then you would look at whether it was a head-count sport, and did that student 
count, or would they be exempt from being counted because they were a non-recruited 
athlete? (That is, they were just a walk-on.) Football, for example, could have over a 
hundred people on the team, but only eighty-five could be recruited athletes receiving 
money. The walk-ons don’t get any money. Now, a walk-on might eventually earn a 
scholarship, and then they would be counted in that head-count number, but you could 
have lots and lots of students who would walk on for football.... 

The squad list, though, would include everybody that signed up, everybody that 
was recruited, everybody that had signed a contract to come here, everyone that was 
deemed eligible. Then, also, on that squad list you might have the medical exceptions. 

Then you would have to list the amount of 100 percent full rides. If you paid every 
athlete at 100 percent of what a full ride would be, then the amount of money they got 
equaled what percentage? That would be your FGE, your full grant equivalent. You had 
to make sure that you didn’t exceed NCAA limits with FGE or didn’t exceed NCAA 
limits with a head-count sport. [....] 

Now, you only counted athletes receiving money. The information going to the 
conference for Title IX would come at the end of the season. That was done when all 
the dust had cleared, and you would look at exactly how much money you put into that 
sport during the year: what you spent on travel, what you spent on equipment, what 
you spent on recruiting, what you spent on scholarships, how many students were on 
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the team. But you had to wait till the end of the season and tally everything up. Then 
you had to do it for the university as well, because the university was giving waivers 
based on the number of full grant equivalencies that you had, and you could really only 
have those numbers at the end of the year. [....] 

At one point in the early 1990s, the department had to be willing to cough up 
the money to reserve Lawlor for womens practice as well as men’s practice, and for 
womens and mens games. We tried to schedule them in tandem, so it could be like 
a doubleheader. You could come in early for the womens game and then stay for the 
men’s game, and they would maybe give a discount to buy one ticket for both games. 
There was a lot of piggybacking and trying to raise the profile of women’s basketball. 

Having the WAC tournaments, the Big Sky tournaments, and the Big West 
tournaments here really helped, too, because you would have people coming in for 
women’s as well as men’s games, and then they would get to know the players and they’d 
get to know the coaches. You’d get a bunch of families that came in with their kids, and 
they’d watch a few women’s basketball games and learn the players’ names. They’d learn 
the women’s coaches’ names, so then they were more inclined to buy a ticket and come 
to a regular season game. So, it’s how you build your fan base. 

Joe Crowley (university president, 1978-2001) 

With the original Title IX, athletics was included in the legislative language only by 
implication, so by administrative interpretation it got included. With the action of the 
Congress somewhere there in the middle 1980s athletics was specifically incorporated 
into the coverage of Title IX, and that’s when we began to look at the so-called three¬ 
pronged approach. 1 

We based our work to comply with the first prong, which was to show a steady pattern 
of improvement in completely satisfying the interests of the affected gender. That is a 
whole other question, which has gone through some tortured sequences of interpretation 
itself. So either you were looking towards completely satisfying the interests of the female 
student population, or you are working ultimately towards proportionality. 

Then there was a question ofwhat proportionality means. We took our understanding 
of what we were going to do from the so-called California NOW [National Organization 
of Women] consent agreement that was between the twenty-three California State 
University institutions and California NOW. [The consent decree was reached in 1993 
by a lawsuit filed by the California NOW, claiming that the California State University 
system violated Title IX rules for gender equity.] The agreement was based on a series 
of percentages. I think you could have a variation, for example, of five or ten percentage 
points between the budget for men and the budget for women. 

I don’t remember the specifics, but it addressed three or four fundamental issues: 
participation, scholarships, total budget, and one or two others. So we adopted that 
as our own. That was when Angie Taylor was really the person who was our major 
administrator in the Athletics Department to move us down the road, and Pack PAWS 

1 The three-prong approach notes that in order to comply with Title IX, institutions must satisfy 
one of three criteria, or prongs. The first involves providing athletic opportunities that are in 
proportion to the makeup of the student body. For prong two, an institution must demonstrate 
plans for expanding opportunities for whichever sex is underrepresented, while prong three 
entails accommodating the interests and abilities of the underrepresented sex. 
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became involved. So we set those points as our goals.... The proportionality was based 
on the overall percentage of female students at an institution. That had become the law. 
So when you’re looking at, say, scholarships, and there is an allowed five-percentage- 
point difference, it’s based on the female undergraduate population. 

Jim Kidder (office of planning, budget and analysis, 1983-2001) 

In 1993 Joe Crowley and the NCAA council of presidents recommended, and had 
it approved by the NCAA, that an institution had to have certification in order to 
participate in post-season activities. Whether it was the basketball tournament or a 
bowl game, you would have to be certified, which would be tantamount to accreditation 
of an academic department or college or university. 

When the NCAA then wanted to do a prototype study—a beta version, if you 
will—Joe volunteered us. [laughter] Because so many of the things would be looking at 
a fiscal side, he gave the initial responsibility to the Vice President for Administration 
and Finance, Ashok Dhingra. Since I was one of the two or three key directors reporting 
to Ashok, it fell to us, plus he knew about my background in athletics, so my office 
provided the staff support, and I was the grunt who called the meetings, wrote the 
reports, and made sure everybody was together. [....] 

The beta study really was trying to look at several broad areas—I think there were 
five of them. What kinds of questions would you ask, and what kind of data would 
you like to collect to be able to be sure that that program was doing the right things 
today and had the ability to do the right things tomorrow? That’s what the certification 
ended up asking, just like they would for accrediting the university as a whole. “Can you 
continue doing things tomorrow that you are doing today, and if they are inappropriate 
today, will you change them?” [....] 

It was only after the study had been submitted to the NCAA and the investigating 
team had come out, interviewed everyone, and gone back to the NCAA, that they came 
back with the concern that we didn’t have enough specificity in some areas, but most 
particularly in gender equity. 

Joe Crowley (university president, 1978-2001) 

We were certified, but we initially got criticized for our planning effort, and stuff had 
got into it that was a product of people sitting around a table and saying, “Well, this 
would be a good idea.” I mean, they didn’t really have time to discuss this to get some 
participation by the membership on the implementation side. 

So we got this criticism, and I wrote a letter to the people at the NCAA, the staff that 
were in charge, which had been some of the staff that had been working with me when 
we developed the legislation. I said, “This isn’t fair! You need some clearer regulations,” 
and we didn’t really understand. So there were some changes made at the NCAA level, 
and as time went on, that planning part really got firmly anchored and much more 
specific, and the expectations became better understood by the institutions. 

By the second round of certification, we had a larger committee that worked very 
hard and included a lot of people from the community. The team came to visit us, and 
we got docked again, which turned out to be a very good thing for us. 
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Jim Kidder (office of planning, budget and analysis, 1983-2001) 

When the initial gender equity committee was giving its report to the whole certification 
committee, the initial issue was whether we had a philosophical statement as to how 
we treated intercollegiate athletics so that there was no gender bias involved. Much of 
what we put into that statement came directly from the one that had been negotiated 
between NOW [National Organization of Women] and the California State University 
[CSU] system. It is different because it was written for us, but you could tell much of it 
came directly from that document. It was more of a philosophical statement and a way 
to point direction, but it didn’t have the milestones or the benchmarks by which you 
could say we were achieving anything. 

One of the committee’s concerns had to do with specificity, in terms of what was 
going to be done to move along this road towards gender equity. Secondly, what would 
the date be on which that would be achieved, and, thirdly, how were you going to fund 
it? They wanted to be certain, if you said you were going to have equal locker facilities 
for women athletes and male athletes, when would that be accomplished and where 
would the money be coming from? They wanted for you to cost out all of these various 
aspects, because the agreement with NOW and CSU, as well as what the NCAA was 
talking about, was not just saying, “We want equity in terms of the same number of 
sports or the same number of athletes.” It was having the same locker facilities, the 
same amount of money for travel, the same amount of money and pages in sports 
information handouts, so that in every aspect of athletics, whatever you were doing for 
men should be, if not identical, similar for women. 

When we initially got together to write the gender equity section of the report, I 
would say that the major concern at that point would have been the number of grants- 
in-aid, but a close second would have been logistical support—the lockers, the buses. 
We had heard so many horror stories about a busload of male athletes passing a group 
of three or four private cars that the women were driving to their next ballgame. You 
wanted to be certain that you somehow could come up with enough money for more 
grants-in-aid for female athletes, then, once you had them here, that you provided them 
with decent logistical support. 

But then right behind that came more questions. Do you have the same number of 
coaches? Do you have appropriate salaries for those coaches? All those things have to 
be addressed within the concept of an athletic program that’s always going to have more 
male athletes than women because of football having eighty-plus players. 

That’s always going to be the problem, and the courts have recognized that. I think 
this is a decision by the Second District Court. What they said in a new interpretation— 
and it goes to the courts about every two or three years—is that in order to show that 
you are complying with Title IX, as far as it concerns intercollegiate athletics, the first 
way to show it is that you have actual parity. Any school that offers football, in my 
judgment, will never be able to do that. 

The second way is to say that you’ve actually had a survey of the students on 
the campus, which is interesting. If you went to someplace like Mills [a women’s 
undergraduate college], or to my wife’s alma mater that’s just taken in men this year, 
you’d have to go not to the women but to the men. At Mills College and at Regis College 
in Massachusetts, you’d have to go to the men and say, “Are you satisfied with your 
athletic opportunities?” 
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And if the men said, “Hell, yes,” you’ve met compliance. On the other hand, more 
realistically, if you go to UNR, where 51 percent of our student population is women, 
and you ask that question, and the women also are happy with the way it is, then that’s 
in compliance. But the odds are that any time you go to any institution, whether the 
women are a big majority or just a modest number, the fact is that once you go to the 
women and ask that question, they’re going to probably say, “No, we’re not satisfied.” 

Since you can’t win by the survey, and you can’t win by parity, the other way is 
to show significant progress each year, and that’s what this university has opted for. 
That’s why that plan in 1995—and its subsequent review and reiteration in 2000—was 
so important, because it said, “We know we will never reach the end of the trail, but 
we have benchmarks or milestones. We’re saying that this year we will have the same 
amount of money being spent in pages for publicity for women as for men. Next year 
we will have the same locker facilities. The next year we will have the same tutoring 
facilities. The next year we will have the same number of coaches in everything except 
football.” You just keep moving along until at some point in time there’s no longer 
anything you can do other than to essentially abolish football, because you couldn’t add 
more women’s sports because you wouldn’t have the number of athletes. [....] 

As far as the goals were concerned, there was, I would say, institutional oversight 
from the fiscal side, and then there should have been oversight on all the other aspects 
of it by the Intercollegiate Athletic Advisory Board. Something I’ve found at every 
institution I’ve been at, so I think it’s endemic to higher education, is that they do a 
very good job in responding to issues and preparing very detailed reports. The catch 
is that once that report is done and the door is almost shut on that problem, attention 
is diverted elsewhere, and the door slowly blows open. Years later—sometimes just a 
few years later—the whole issue manifests itself again, and you start a whole new study. 
In Chris Ault’s last few years and in Cary Groth’s new years, I think there has been 
some really good managerial oversight on their behalf, and that’s why we have been so 
honored and so recognized as having the best program in the country in terms of trying 
to comply with gender equity. 

Eric Herzik (political science professor and chair of the Intercollegiate Athletics Board, 
1993-1998) 

Both the athletics board [IAB] and the Athletics Department seized on what was called 
CalNOW, which gave some guidelines for parity: participation, interest, and budget. 
UNR was falling well short on all of these, and we really couldn’t advance the men’s 
programs without advancing the women’s programs. 

But no, it would have just made the problems bigger (if only men’s programs 
expanded). One of the first things athletics did—and I was IAB chair at the time—was 
eliminate men’s track. That was not a popular decision. At the early stage, trying to 
upgrade the programs across the board, I think their first strategy was to subtract to go 
forward. We couldn’t adopt the strategy of, “Hey, let’s advance the men’s programs, and 
the women’s programs will catch up.” Nobody was going to buy that, and we probably 
would have been sued, so men’s track was sacrificed because of that, I would argue, and 
women’s track actually got a boost out of that. 

The budget was so short in the Athletics Department, and people didn’t realize this. 
They would ask, “Well, why don’t you just add these women’s sports?” And the answer 
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was, “We can’t afford it.” There’s not enough money to pay coaches; we don’t have the 
scholarship money, and we must have facilities. 

For example, there was interest in bringing back softball, which had been 
eliminated before I even came to UNR, and somebody argued, “We could do it without 
scholarships.” 

I said, “No. If you’re going to have this, you have to have equal numbers of 
scholarships,” so it would help a little bit on participation, but it wouldn’t help on 
scholarships. That would send a very bad message that, yes, we can have women’s sports, 
but with no money. That wasn’t going to fly; plus, we had to have a separate facility, and 
that was going to be a huge issue. 

We were so desperate to add sports and so short on money that Chris came to one 
of our meetings and said, “We’re planning bowling.” It was in 1997, and he had this 
chart and said, “Bowling will come in.” 

I think we just looked at him like, “Bowling? Is that even a sport, let alone a collegiate 
sport?” We made jokes about UNR bowling shirts. They really were desperate to figure 
out ways to equalize under the CalNOW participation and scholarship rates. 

For CalNOW, I think we had to be within 55/45, and we were nowhere near that in 
terms of scholarship equity. Title IX basically says it’s supposed to reflect our student 
body. UNR at the time—and it’s gotten much worse—was probably 50/50 male to female, 
and now it’s getting up to 60/40 female to male. If we apply that rigid standard of Title 
IX, then men’s sports are constantly falling behind. They don’t even add a scholarship, 
but they look worse in comparison because of the participation rate based upon our 
student body. 

CalNOW somewhat addressed that; instead of saying a rigid 50/50, it was 55/45, 
but we weren’t even close to that. We certainly weren’t close in scholarships, and we 
weren’t close in participation, and the problem was that we had to add women’s sports 
to get there. 

Angie Taylor (student athlete, basketball, 1981-1985; sports information/promotions 
coordinator, 1987-1990; and senior woman administrator, 1990-1999) 

One of the bad things that happened as Title IX got more into the forefront was the 
elimination of men’s sports. Nationally what was going on was institutions got pressure 
to equalize things. They felt like the only way to equalize was to take sports away from 
the men, when the intention was actually to equalize by giving to the women—but not 
by taking away from the men. Unfortunately, a lot of programs didn’t do it that way, and 
we were one of them. 

That was a sad day when we lost men’s track. I remember I was at home making 
the proposals, because Chris and I were meeting about it. And Coach was very good. 
We would talk about that stuff before even having the meeting with Crowley. I was up 
a couple nights in a row at two or three o’clock in the morning, just reworking numbers 
and re-changing things, because by now, for Title IX, we were looking at participation, 
scholarships, and funding. 

How do you configure participation, scholarships, and funding? That came from 
the CalNOW lawsuit—the National Organization for Women—so they had those 
numbers, and you wanted it to be 45/55 [women/men] in participation, scholarships, 
and funding. You could sneak a little bit of funding and go 40/60. So those became our 
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goals, because California was right across the border. We felt like we were next anyway, 
so we went with CalNOW. 

We started looking at the CalNOW numbers, and that’s when I learned you can 
count track three times—for cross-county, indoor and outdoor—because you were 
counting participation slots. You can’t count the heads three times, but you can count the 
slots three times. I just remember trying to work the numbers and work the numbers. 
I’m not saying I was the only one concerned. I’ve never thought it was OK to do get rid 
of track, though. I understand decisions were made, and they were hard decisions. I 
think in an ideal world you don’t take away from that side; you add to this side. To me, 
that’s what Title IX was about. 

In the meantime, nationally, things were going on, and you had the safe harbors. 
I think this finally came out of the last Brown lawsuit, or one of the second to last 
ones, but you had three safe harbors. One was that you were proportionate. This was 
when proportionality was the big deal. Two was that you were unproportionate, but 
you showed a history and a continuing practice of building up the underrepresented 
gender. Then the third one was that you tried to offer more opportunities, and they [the 
underrepresented gender] just didn’t want to play. To this day, I don’t think that one 
has yet been tried in court. So most [programs] fell into that “history and continuing 
practice” category. 

Pat Miltenberger (student athlete, 1964-1968; vice president of student services, 1988-1998) 

When Chris [Ault] became A.D., he was faced with the difficult decision of canceling 
men’s track, and, of course, it was a numbers game, because track counts three 
times—once each for cross-country, indoor track, and outdoor track. If you had 
twelve scholarships, it counted as having thirty-six, so to balance out the numbers, 
canceling men’s track made sense. But unfortunately for our community, it was a very 
controversial decision. 

Title IX was taking the heat for it, and most of us who were advocates for women’s 
sports were going, “No, this is the result of canceling women’s softball. You made a bad 
decision on women’s softball. You put yourself in a hole numbers-wise, and now to get 
out, you have to cancel a men’s sport, but keep in mind that it’s because you cancelled a 
women’s sport first.” 

But the press and the campus community just kept talking about, “We lost men’s 
track because of women.” 

For those of us concerned about women’s sports, we didn’t want to be associated 
with the cancellation of track, per se, because it was more about opportunity building 
as opposed to taking away. The question was, how do you build opportunity for more 
women’s sports? I think for Angie it was a very difficult political situation—trying to 
reform what was being said publicly, and with the press being so willing to jump on the 
negative, it was hard for the university. 

Chris Ault (athletic director, 1986-2004) 

Probably the toughest decision that I’ve ever had to make here at this university in all 
the things I’ve done—and one that I regretted, but that had to be done—was dropping 
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men’s track. That’s how our real, major, financial push for gender equity came, and I 
believe that’s when the community realized, “Boy, this thing is for real.” 

It was very, very difficult. I’m not alone here, and men’s track was big. Jack Cook, 
the track coach, and I were very, very close. My roommate in college was a track guy. 
When I went to Joe with that, he supported it, and we put every single nickel of $325,000 
right into women’s track, so they instantly became fully funded and were the only fully- 
funded team in the Big West in track at that time. 

That’s when I feel our community really said, “Oh, man. We’ve got to drop men’s 
sports for women.” And at that time, to the NCAA Title IX people, doing that was—I 
don’t ever want to say all right—but it was somewhat acceptable. In this day and age, 
they wouldn’t accept that. You don’t drop a men’s sport to add a women’s. Some schools 
have still done it, but it’s unacceptable. 

That type of a decision doesn’t win you friends. You’re in a no-win situation. You 
really are. The women who got involved didn’t want us to drop men’s sports to get there, 
so there wasn’t a gun to our heads. There was just no money coming in, and we had 
to show major progress. That was the first shot fired on this campus in terms of the 
realization of, “Boy, here it comes!” 

There’s no question it detracted from some of the things that I’ve done here, and 
from that point on, the decisions I made—whether it be on the hiring and firing of 
coaches or gender equity—seemed to come to the forefront and to the top of the surface 
much faster than prior to that.... 

I can’t tell you how many community meetings we had for track when we dropped 
it, and the arguments were 100 percent correct. They were right, but the bottom line 
was that we needed to generate women’s programs. Because of Title IX, we had to. Men’s 
track was having a few problems off the track, and the track coach at that time was 
struggling a little bit with control of his kids, so that added to it, but all the arguments 
to maintain track were 100 percent right. 

If we had not cut track, though, then we would have just been adding sports as a 
courtesy on the women’s side and creating opportunities that, in my opinion, really 
wouldn’t have had a chance because of a lack of support. So, it’s something that, to this 
day, I still regret and don’t like, but it’s something that, under the circumstances, I would 
still have done. 

Joe Crowley (university president, 1978-2001) 

There was a lot of pain associated with [cutting men’s track], and it was a really hard 
thing for everybody to do. If you talk to Cary [Groth], for example, she will argue that 
you don’t have to do this—you never have to drop a sport. If you have another source of 
money, you wouldn’t, but we had no other source of money. We got our percentage of 
state dollars. We had a bloody history of trying to increase student fees to accommodate 
better women’s athletics programs, and there just wasn’t anyplace else to turn. And from 
my point of view, we were going to get knocked if we didn’t do this. 

We had to do something, so it’s what you get paid for. When it comes to the time of 
making the decision, somebody’s got to make it, and that’s the president. And you have 
to have support from the board, and in that case, even though the regents heard at the 
meeting from a lot of very upset people, they supported it. 
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Ada Gee (womens basketball coach, 1993-2003) 

I remember there was a lot of disappointment when the men’s track team was cut, not 
only in the community, but even within the department. I think as it came out, it was 
considered the womens fault that we had to drop men’s track to have Title IX equity, 
and I think sometimes that can be a misperception, also. I was saddened, because I 
don’t like to see opportunities taken away from male student athletes, because I think 
athletics really is one avenue that makes a tremendous difference in young people’s lives. 
Certainly academics are most significant, but if you’re involved on a college campus on 
a sports team, you’re learning so many life skills, so many things that are going to be 
critical to your success in careers and with family, and so many of those things that you 
can’t get anywhere else, really, so I was very disappointed. 

I know there were a lot of people in the community that were very, very upset— 
many who had ties to the men’s program. I think the way it was brought out and some 
of the comments that were made from the administrators really made it a negative 
toward the women’s program initially, which I don’t think was the way to go about it. It 
was all a numbers thing. If you look at Title IX and sheer numbers, you almost should 
set football aside, but yet you can’t because of the numbers of scholarship athletes on 
a football team. I mean, you’re not going to be able to generate those numbers in any 
female sport. 

Curt Kraft (womens track coach, 1994-2004) 

I can tell you that in 1994 when I became the women’s coach we were still sort of hung 
over, for lack of a better term, from dropping the men’s program. That was kind of a 
tumultuous time. Any time something like that happens, it’s not a fun time. It wasn’t a 
fun time for Chris Ault; it wasn’t a fun time for me as a new incoming coach. He felt the 
wrath, and I felt the wrath. There was a lot of stuff going on at that time. 

There are reasons for everything. At that time when they dropped the men’s 
program it had to do with women’s athletics, although I didn’t understand all the ins 
and outs of it. But at the time it was a slow, steady progression. When they dropped the 
men’s program I think the goal was to make sure they supported women’s programs 
with the money that was possibly saved by not having a men’s program. I think that was 
in the mix along with about 150 other things that we don’t know about. They supported 
women’s athletics. At the time, did it grow, and did it keep growing? Yes. 

They had made the decision to drop the men’s program in June of 1994. We had just 
won the Big West Conference championship in 1993, a short year before that, and then 
here this decision was made to drop the program. It didn’t make sense, and there were 
a lot of questions. However, there are a lot of things that happen in life today that don’t 
make sense, and decisions have to be made. 

We had heard rumors, and you know what rumors are—sometimes they are just 
rumors. You don’t know if rumors actually come true until they actually do. In early 
1994, January or February, we had heard little rumblings of the fact that that may 
happen. There were little leaks that maybe had gone out to the media that they thought 
maybe this was going to happen. When you hear a rumor you think, “Well that’s not 
true. That can’t be. That’s not going to happen.” Well, it happened. It was amazing when 
that went down. 
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What had started happening was they basically told us to stop recruiting the men. 
Well, then we knew it was true. And then, of course, kids transferred, had to find 
schools, and were upset. In the athletic world today they drop mens track programs, 
wrestling programs, gymnastics programs, soccer programs. 

Ali McKnight (student athlete, track, early-1990s, and professional athlete) 

Peoples frustrations at the elimination of men’s track were directed toward the 
administration and Crowley. That’s where mine were focused. I understood that with 
Crowley having been the president of the NCAA and his need for compliance at his 
own university. But I think we should have known a year in advance. I think they were 
afraid of losing some of the good athletes if they were to have given us some notice. I 
wouldn’t have stayed, because training with male athletes made me better. I think he 
was afraid of losing a lot of members of the track team, versus just saying at the very 
end, “Sorry, this is how it is.” 

It created a real bitter pill to swallow for a lot of athletes. Instead of this university 
handling the situation in a very professional and tactful manner, and with respect to 
their athletes, it felt like they just took our coat, closed the door, and left us outside. 
Those were a lot of our friends and our teammates. It was very sad, because I think you 
need the whole team. They are used to it now, just having the women, but we trained 
with these guys. They were our training partners; they were our friends, and coaches, 
and now they are gone. 

Mike Anderson (womens swimming and diving coach, 1989-2000) 

Over time, our budget really increased, and there’s a thing that happened that I felt 
really bad about. When the [men’s] track team was dissolved, the swim team got a 
major chunk of that. While I was really happy to finally be able to buy swimsuits and 
basic necessities for my girls, I always felt a real pang of regret. All the women’s sports 
got something, but the swim team got a big chunk because we were the most successful 
team. Angie rewarded us for that, but I knew we were robbing Peter to pay Paul. 

Curt Kraft (womens track coach, 1994-2004) 

To this day in 2008 there are still people that haven’t gotten over the elimination of 
men’s track. They need to let it go and move on. There are more important things in the 
world going on. But there are specific people I know that are still bitter over that, and 
here we are sixteen years later. 

Now you have to remember that men’s track at UNR was one of the original sports. 
When I say original, I mean Nevada was founded in 1874 or something like that, and 
track and field might have started in 1902—I’m just throwing a number out—or 1910. 
It had been there just as long as football, so the tradition had been there. 

I was trying to answer questions, and I didn’t know what the heck I was really 
answering. I was trying to smooth things over, and I did a good job of it. I was there to 
support Chris Ault, the athletic director, and I was there to support the senior woman 
administrator. I was put in a position where the public would ask questions about why 
and how come this happened. There were things I could answer, and there were things 
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I couldn’t answer, but to be politically correct you had to support the administration. 
You had to support the president, who was President Crowley at the time. You just had 
to support and believe that they made decisions for the right reasons and move on. So 
there was a lot of trying to sell that what they did was for the right reasons. 

Chris Ault (athletic director, 1986-2004) 

At first, as on any campus, Title IX was completely misunderstood. I feel—and this is my 
own opinion—that when the feds came out with a mandate, with the threat of saying, 
“If you don’t do this, this is going to happen,” it turned off communities like ours. In 
one respect, the government had to do it, because schools weren’t doing anything, so 
I understand that part of it, but we’re a small community. We’re a very conservative 
community, and I think because people didn’t understand, because we couldn’t get the 
word out fast enough of what gender equity really is about in Title IX, that they took it 
more like we were being threatened to do it at the expense of men’s sports. 

In reality, we really weren’t. We just had to find a way to move things forward, and 
we were very, very fortunate. I don’t know of another state that jumped in like ours did. 
In fact, I don’t think there was one, and I don’t think there are many states right now. I 
know there are some in the West that fund all the scholarships like ours do, because we 
came back and got it for all our sports, but the question was how it was accepted here. 

Again, when we had to drop men’s track, I think there was a cloud over it, and, 
unfortunately, it was a cloud of misconception and misperception. Part of that was due 
to the way gender equity was being interpreted, and when you explained it to people 
they didn’t understand how you could put football into the equation when you were 
talking about participation opportunities. Quite frankly, nobody did, including A.D.’s 
and presidents, but it was the mandate. 

And people were arguing, “Well, you can’t do that, Chris.” 

“Well, we’re doing it. We’ve got to. That’s what the rule is.” 

So, that’s why during that time—I use football as an example—we were winning big 
then. We won a lot of championships, and we were fortunate that I didn’t have to try to 
fully fund football at that time. It would have slowed down the whole progress, because 
football is a very expensive sport. So, football was the catalyst carrying the other sports 
at that time, because we were packing them in in I-AA, I-A. Gender equity—we were 
moving forward. We were the most aggressive school in the country at that time. People 
didn’t know it. It wasn’t publicized until now, but it really happened. 




Part 3: From Momentum 

to Reward 


pack PAWS 

In 1994, a new booster group was created for the University of Nevada’s womens athletics 
program. Named Pack PAWS (Promoting and Advancing Women in Sports), this 
organization played a large role in womens sports at Nevada, functioning simultaneously 
as a support group, a fundraising group, and a watchdog group. It was formed in 1995 by 
Angie Taylor, with the help of some prominent local female attorneys. Pack PAWS soon 
became a very important organization in the realm of womens athletics at Nevada. 

Angie Taylor (student athlete, basketball, 1981-1985; sports information/promotions 
coordinator, 1987-1990; and senior woman administrator, 1990-1999) 

Anne [Hope] had started a womens booster group [BoostHERS] my senior year, and 
my first experience with it was after I got hired in 1987.1 worked with the booster club 
in terms of doing a little fundraising at the big walkathon. We called it Walk for Wolf 
Pack Women, I think, and that actually was really important, because a lot of womens 
organizations in the community had teams in that walkathon. That’s how I met a lot 
of the women who ended up being really instrumental as Pack PAWS got going. These 
were names that were familiar to me, not because I knew them, but because they may 
have walked on a team from the Soroptimists or the Junior League or Harrah’s. 

When we had the walkathon, we might have ten teams of ten or twelve people, and 
then I had to input who pledged what. That’s why I knew all the names, because I had to 
input all the data. I wasn’t smart enough to hire a student at that time, so that was kind 
of how the fundraising/boosters thing started for me. 

Kurt Richter (mens tennis coach 1987-1998; womens tennis coach 1987-2005) 

If you look at one person that was the shaker and mover for women’s athletics at the 
University of Nevada, it was Angie Taylor, when she was brought on board. She was 
the one who created Pack PAWS, and really nothing but positive things came about 
because of it. There was a lot of backlash from the old school when they were trying to 
create Pack PAWS. The old Athletics Department was saying, “They’re cutting into our 
deal here.” Angie is the person that really started the ball rolling for improvements in 
women’s athletics here. 
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Wendy Damonte (student athlete, swimming, 1990-1992, and member of Pack PAWS) 

I absolutely knew who Angie Taylor was—absolutely, without a question. She was very 
supportive of our team. In fact, my fondest memory of Angie Taylor is when we were 
down in Long Beach at our first Pacific Coast Swim Conference [PCSC] championship. 
We were all sitting up in the stands with her and watching our teammates swim, and 
as the day progressed, we thought, “Oh, gosh, were going to win this thing. We really 
have a good shot.” 

Angie said, “Oh, my God, there is no money in the budget, but, by God, girls, I will 
find you rings. I will steal money, if I have to, to get you championship rings.” [laughter] 
That was her commitment to us, and we got championship rings out of her. She was just 
such an amazing lady, and she still is to this day. She just said, “Girls, you will get those 
rings if you bring home the gold at this meet.” 

Honestly, I think that statement out of her mouth is what started the whole Pack 
PAWS movement. She did not have a funding body, so she had to go into her own 
budget and find a couple thousand dollars for all these rings, and I think that is truly 
what sparked it, because a couple years later, Pack PAWS was there. [....] 

Angie was an advocate for womens sports by being athletic, being constantly in 
shape and in motion, and being at everything. Here we were swimming down in Long 
Beach, and in walked Angie. I just felt like, “Wow! I can’t believe she’s here!” She was 
just an advocate, I think, in the highest sense of support—being everywhere, touching 
everyone. I just absolutely had the utmost respect for her. 

Devin Scruggs (womens volleyball coach, 1997-present) 

Angie Taylor has been one of the biggest advocates for women’s athletics and women’s 
sports. She shows her passion every day when you see her, and even now that she is not 

involved with the university anymore she still keeps 
in contact with me. She is still somewhat of a mentor, 
I think. 

We had a promotion one of my first couple of years 
where the first fifty people in line got dollar drinks at 
the concession stands. Well, we sell everything at the 
concession stands, from soda pop to water to beer, 
and our games became very, very popular because 
we were successful. So people would start lining up 
when the score started getting close to fifteen. At that 
time, when we didn’t play rally scoring, we were just 
playing fifteen, and the crowd would start lining up 
very early. We ran out of beer after the first game— 
or maybe it was after the second game—and Angie 
literally got in her car, drove down to 7-Eleven, and 
picked up three or four cases of beer to bring back 
so that the promotion would continue for the next 
game, because she knew we were going to win. We still laugh about that story. Here the 
athletic director is running out to the store to get the cases of beer to make sure that 
our promotion was still going to be good. I think we had plenty of soda pop but, boy, 
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they were going through the beer. We don’t do that promotion anymore, unfortunately. 
Every year I try to get it back, but they won’t do it. 

Angie Taylor (student athlete, basketball, 1981-1985; sports information/promotions 
coordinator, 1987-1990; and senior woman administrator, 1990-1999) 

When I first became SWA, I really wanted to try in 1991 to get the women’s booster 
club going again, and I just had too much. I tried and just couldn’t sustain it, because 
I was counting M&Ms and stuff. I had a part-time SID, then I got an intern that I met 
at the NACWAA [National Association of Collegiate Woman Athletics Administrators] 
Conference. This young woman wanted to get into the business for the year, but thank 
God she had relatives here. That was Amy Jacobs. I got a grant, so I paid this woman 
$5,000. I said, “This is what we’re trying to do. We’re trying to build this thing into a 
position,” and then we got to where she could take that over. She did some marketing, and 
I could give her the walkathon and the other fundraising piece—the day-to-day kinds of 
things. That took all that off my plate, so now I was able to get a little bit more established. 

That was probably 1992 or 1993, and then the next thing we were able to do was 
hire an SID. I think part of how that came about was that we were now in different 
buildings. We ultimately got Jason Houston in that position. He could really take that 
on and do that right, and he had a journalism background and knew about media 
guides. So as I got freed up more, I could really begin to focus on some other things, 
and that was really a blessing. [....] 

In the midst of everything else, I tried to get the BoostHERS kind of group going 
again. There were pretty powerful women that we were asking to be a part of it. Lynn 
Atcheson hosted a lunch down at Harrah’s Steak House. She sent out a letter with 
my signature and her signature and called on some of the powerful women in this 
community and said, “We need your help.” She made that happen. At that time, we kept 
it going for about a year and then just couldn’t sustain it. Again, that was before I was 
able to settle in and get a couple of other positions, and it was probably around 1994 
when we got back out there. 

I got some grant money again, and we hired Randi Thompson, “Snowshu” 
Thompson’s daughter, to help. We were doing some things like tracking down our 
alums, and part of her job was to help us get this thing going, because I couldn’t do it. 
We had her for about six months, and Randi drove around, she met with people, and 
she talked to people. She was gathering our alums and doing a little historical piece. 

Randi Thompson (consultant hired to help found Pack PAWS, 1994-1995) 

After I graduated from college I ended up moving to Washington, D.C., and I lived there 
from 1984 to 1992.1 focused on government relations, lobbying specifically. My public 
relations degree came in handy, because you have media relations, and government 
relations, but you are still relating to one specific group, so I focused more on lobbying. 

Eventually, I just got disgusted with D.C. and politics and came back to Reno in 
1992.1 was staying self-employed, and I found that the more I did government relations 
and public relations, the more I was doing fundraising, coordinating events, outreach, 
and stuff like that. So, I did a lot more of those activities that go from lobbying to 
fundraising. It’s just a natural thing in politics, and with the fundraising goes special 
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events. Somebody called and said, “Hey, UNR’s womens athletics is looking for a special 
events planner,” and that is when I started pursuing that job. 

The interview I had was very cordial, but I felt I was more than what they wanted. 
They liked my experience, especially in the political realm, but the job was more about 
putting smaller events together. They weren’t focused at that time on creating a booster 
organization. They wanted someone to come in and help them put together basketball 
competitions in between basketball games. They wanted to put more butts in seats at 
games. That was really the bottom line for that position, so while the interview was 
cordial, I could tell I was not what they needed. My experience was much different than 
an event planner in that sense. 

In that interview, we discussed the need for a booster group. I would love to say it 
was my idea, but I don’t think it was. My dad was very involved in the ski team boosters 
and was pretty active when they essentially got kicked off campus. With a lot of his ski 
buddies, he started the Reno Recreation Club, which became a booster organization for 
the ski team, so now you have the UNR ski boosters who sponsor the UNR Ski Swap 
and other things that support the team. 

That was my background. I knew the struggle my dad went through to support the 
ski team on campus when it was relegated to a club sport. In talking to my dad and 
talking to a few other people about how the ski team had its own booster club, it just 
got into my head—or somebody else talked about it—why don’t women’s athletics have 
their own booster club? I had this belief that they were going for the same slice of the pie, 
when there were a lot of people out there that weren’t a part of the pie. We could increase 
the size of the pie by bringing in more people that could support women’s athletics. 

So, it was during the interview that I threw out the idea of expanding a booster 
base, and really going after the soccer dads and moms whose daughter is now playing 
soccer. Because of Title IX, you had that trickle down into the high schools. You had 
more women in athletics, and you had more parental interest in women’s athletics. 

I guess my feeling, based really on what my dad had done with the ski team, was 
that if you had your own boosters group, you could really support women’s athletics at 
a new level. So, I just threw that idea out in the interview, and a couple days later I got a 
call from whoever was the interviewing person saying, “Thank you very much, but you 
didn’t get the job.” 

A couple days later I got a call from Angie Taylor, who said, “Can we go have lunch, 
because I would like to talk to you about this.” 

She had already looked into the idea—I can’t really say it was my idea, just the idea 
of it—so when we met for lunch a couple days later. She said, “I really liked your idea 
of the boosters group, and I’d really like to pursue that. But since I can’t really ask the 
special event person to do it,” because it really is a total different task than what she 
wanted this person to do, “would you be interested in coming on board as a consultant 
and help us to formulate it?” 

Angie Taylor (student athlete, basketball, 1981-1985; sports information/promotions 
coordinator, 1987-1990; and senior woman administrator, 1990-1999) 

When it was time to get this started again, Mendy Elliot and I were having lunch at 
Harrah’s Steak House, and she said, “You know Angie, you need to try to get that group 
back together. You need to sit with Chris and do it.” In the meantime, I was having a 
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side conversation with JoAnne Elston, and she was suggesting the same thing, but it 
was really my conversation with Mendy. That was how I came up with the idea, “Randi’s 
available to do this,” although I’m not sure why I knew that. I thought if I could get this 
thing going, then maybe I could sustain it. 

Because of my work with the walkathon, which we were no longer doing, there 
were the connections and networks. And, this town loves athletics, so that was very 
helpful just being a part of the program. 

Then I was president of a pretty large black community group that put on the 
Martin Luther King dinner every year for 700 or 800 people—corporate Reno. That 
was the Northern Nevada Black Cultural Awareness Society, NNBCAS as we call it. 
During that time I was president of NNBCAS, and that kept me in the public eye. 
That’s how I met Lynn, through NNBCAS, actually, and that’s how I met Fritsi Ericson 
of the Nevada Women’s Fund. That’s how I knew who Valerie Glenn was, and Barbara 
Thornton. The list just goes on and on and on, so I was able to leverage that as well. 

We were at this big, black-tie dinner, and everybody was dressed up and feeling 
good, so I got to meet people at the reception and then Lynn would do what she does. 
Fritsi got me on the Nevada Women’s Fund Board. That’s a board of powerful women, 
and that’s actually how I met Valerie Glenn. I knew Michonne Ascuaga because of 
NNBCAS, so when it was time to have a breakfast, I could call Michonne and say, 
“Michonne, will you do this?” 

“Sure, Angie, I’ll do this for you.” [....] 

When we had our first meeting, Michonne hosted it for us at the Nugget. It was a 
breakfast meeting, and if you looked around the table, there were probably twenty-five 
of the most powerful women in northern Nevada, and the four or five that weren’t at the 
meeting were invited but couldn’t make it for some reason. [....] 

That’s when we changed the name to Pack PAWS. Randi Thompson came up with 
that, so that was our first Pack PAWS meeting. That was 1994, because we had our first 
Salute to Champions dinner in 1995. 

Randi Thompson (consultant hired to help found Pack PAWS, 1994-1995) 

I’m pretty sure it was about eighteen months that I worked at UNR.... I met with Angie, 
and I can’t remember the name of the lady that they did hire for that special events 
position, but she was a very nice young lady. We sat down and went through my duties 
and responsibilities of getting this group together, and it was actually Angie’s assistant 
that came up with the name of Pack PAWS. I will not take credit for that at all, and I 
think it is a clever name. 

I essentially wrote a proposition for her, or a business plan, of what Pack PAWS 
should do, and where we should go. I wrote an outline of the organization, with things 
like monthly meetings, quarterly meetings, bylaws—just the basic stuff. I think we 
ended up getting bylaws from some other organization, and I just rewrote them to 
fit our mission. I brainstormed ideas on what events we would do to raise the money, 
what statements we should be getting out to the public to support women’s athletics, 
but more than anything it was also getting a board together. I remember writing a 
letter to Frankie Sue Del Papa, Lynn Atcheson, Fritsi Ericson, Patty Sheehan, Mendy 
Elliott—Mendy Cavanaugh at the time—as well as some of Angie’s contacts that she 
knew from UNR that had been in athletics. Essentially I worked on putting together 
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a founding board and coming up with their missions, goals, and bylaws, and just the 
whole formulation of it. [....] 

Most of the women that I sent the letter to—because I wrote a really good letter— 
signed on without a problem, [laughter] The commitment wasn’t too much. There were 
no fees, and it was just a monthly meeting. I remember that first meeting pretty well. 
I think almost everybody showed up—maybe two or three didn’t. That initial meeting 
was a “who’s who” of women in our community. At that time we didn’t have a real big 
group of “who’s who”—and it still isn’t very big—but we had them at this meeting. 
People wanted to be a part of it, because it was something new, something different, and 
something good for women. 

Valerie Cooke (member of Northern Nevada Lawyers Association and member of Pack 
PAWS) 

In the mid-1990s or thereabouts, we had a Women Lawyers meeting at the Country 
Garden Cafe, and these were small meetings, twenty-five women, maybe, who would 
come, and we would always have a speaker. We had a wonderful network—still do 
today—because when you’re in a male-dominated profession, it pays to make friends 
with other women, because you can support one another in a variety of ways. So, 
we were all there: Frankie Sue Del Papa, Margo Piscevich, Patricia Lynch, Deborah 
Agosti—women like that. Mike Anderson, the swim coach for the Nevada women’s 
swimming team, came to talk to us and tell us what it was like to be the coach of a 
women’s collegiate sport, and it was terrible. What he told us was just horrifying. 

You have to understand that Title IX was passed in 1972, so here we are many 
years later. He was describing to us so many inequities: the lack of money available for 
women student athletes for scholarship money; the coaches’ salaries not being a living 
wage; the assistant coaches barely made anything. The treatment the male athletes had 
was just unbelievably different. I mean, there was a very definite caste system, and 
the untouchables were the women student athletes. Women athletes had to pay their 
own way to get to their swim meets. They had to raise money; they had to hold car 
washes. They just scraped by. The idea of marketing or promotions or having a program 
for women’s swimming or any kind of publicity—there was nothing in the paper, no 
publicity. Nothing was devoted to them, and we were all just appalled. 

One person who was really appalled was Frankie Sue Del Papa, who at that time 
was either attorney general or secretary of state, but she had also been the first woman 
student-body president at the University of Nevada, and she just could not believe this, 
so Women Lawyers invited Angie Taylor to come to our next meeting. Angie was the 
senior woman administrator, SWA. She was a young woman in her thirties, and here 
she comes into this meeting with all of these highly verbal women, who, of course, earn 
their livings speaking, and she held her own, as Angie always has. She’s an incredible 
person. The meeting was really the beginning of the Women Lawyers-Pack PAWS 
collaboration. 

Rosalyn Wright (founding president of Pack PAWS in 1995) 

At the beginning, it was really grassroots. Angie Taylor knew what women’s sports, 
and especially scholarships, can do for people in getting an education, and she saw 
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that this university could do more of that. Womens athletics is not about becoming a 
WNBA player. It’s about education, and that is what I love about womens sports. You 
get so much from playing a sport that you can use in your daily living and through your 
education, and I think that’s what she wanted to see more of. 

I think that is what Pack PAWS started doing. As the acronym says: Promotion and 
Advancement of Women’s Sports. In addition to Title IX compliance, Pack PAWS dealt 
with fundraising, marketing, and trying to get more people out to the games to see what 
it’s all about, so little girls can go out and be little fans. It was very small at first, and it 
has blossomed into something wonderful. 

Angie just said, “Hey, Roz, I think you’d be really interested in this thing I’m putting 
together. It’s called Pack PAWS, Promotion and Advancement of Women’s Sports, and 
I’d like you to be the president.” 

I said, “Angie, I don’t have any experience. I don’t even know how to run a meeting.” 

She said, “Don’t worry, I’ll have your back.” 

So, I said, “OK.” [laughter] 

Then I met all these wonderful women. Some were professionals and some were here 
from UNR. They were very strong women that had daughters and saw that something 
was missing in their lives. They really wanted to encourage and give women’s sports a 
face. It was great running it. I got to meet Patty Sheehan. I delivered speeches. She just 
pitched it as that, and it just snowballed into something bigger. 

Pat Miltenberger (student athlete, 1964-1968; vice president of student services, 1988-1998) 

At the time there were three women lawyers who were particularly active in that 
group—Valerie Cooke, Joan Wright, and Vicky Mendoza—and they were pushing hard 
on Title IX issues and were giving feedback to the advisory board and to Angie, who 
was the senior woman administrator by then. So Pack PAWS was kind of tracking the 
progress of the university. On the other end, as a member of the presidential cabinet in 
my position as VP, President Joe Crowley would periodically talk about athletics and 
what was going on, or there would be issues or events that would happen. 

Valerie Cooke (member of Northern Nevada Lawyers Association and member of Pack 
PAWS) 

Well, for me, the main purpose [of Pack PAWS] wasn’t fundraising; it was a civil rights 
issue. I don’t think other people may have had that in mind, but it just seemed to me 
that this was an example of how women were relegated to an inferior status and not 
given the same opportunities as men insofar as college scholarships were concerned. 
In terms of a money issue, it was allowing women the opportunity to play their sport 
and get an education while doing so, but it was also about just the issue of evening the 
playing field and the opportunities for women to play sports and get the benefit of a 
college education. For me, that’s what was important. 

I think I became active in Pack PAWS because of my daughters, Brinn and Mary. 
I encouraged them to play sports, and I wanted to make sure they had opportunities I 
never had. They loved playing soccer, and the U.S. Women’s Soccer team—people like 
Mia Hamm, Julie Foudy, Kristine Lilly—were their heroines. 
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Ada Gee, Joan Wright, Victoria Mendoza, Valerie Cooke, Mary Conklin, and Angie Taylor at Valerie 
Cooke’s wedding, August 2000. 


Joan Wright (member of Northern Nevada Women Lawyers and member of Pack PAWS) 

I was involved with the Northern Nevada Women Lawyers Association from the time 
that I came to Nevada, so somewhere in early 1979. I had served as its president, so I 
was always in connection with them, sometimes more actively than others. I wasn’t 
involved when Val Cooke brought the issue of Pack PAWS to that group. I would have 
gotten the newsletter. I would have known that it was happening, but I was already there. 
I wasn’t brought in because of that connection. I had been brought in more directly, 
and it was very important that they were brought in. They did lend a lot of credibility 
to what ultimately, I think, brought the changes that were made so rapidly and well at 
UNR, which is that there was the threat of litigation, because you had a whole bunch of 
women who could actually do it. I think that is what happened. 

When Val Cooke rallied the forces, and there were people who were capable of 
carrying out that threat with law firms who could afford it, the decision was made at the 
administrative level to try to comply. I credit Joe Crowley for thinking that it was better 
to comply than to fight it and see whether they were forced to do it, and for thinking 
that they would be able to do it better and on more economic terms if they did it their 
way than if it were directed by a court. 

Jim Kidder (office of planning, budget and analysis, 1983-2001) 

Probably, most people—students and faculty—couldn’t have cared less and wouldn’t 
have even known what Title IX was really all about. I think the people who would 
care, on campus along with our constituents off campus, were the women who were 
interested in athletic opportunities, a few men who thought fairness demanded that 
kind of action, and then the women lawyers off campus. Of course, that came at the 
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fortuitous time that Joe was also working with the NCAA. I think it was fortuitous that 
we had the women attorneys off campus plus a number of women—and I mean this as 
a complimentary term—aggressive women on campus say, “We’re not going to take this 
anymore,” working with a constituency off campus that could help them in the courts 
if need be. I think that group, reading what was happening in California and in a few 
other places around the country, really kept the fire burning. 

Joan Wright (member of Northern Nevada Women Lawyers and member of Pack PAWS) 

I don’t remember Joe [Crowley] being involved directly in the early, early years. As we 
got working with Title IX, he was someone we knew that, if we got additional resistance 
from the Athletics Department, we could go to. Somehow he made it known to us that 
if we were having difficulties, we could go to him and express our grievances. He may 
or may not help us with our grievances, but we could at least express them and get his 
input, and that was really helpful. 

So, a number of times we did bog down, and we ended up making an appointment 
with Joe. Val and Vicky and I went several times. I know Vicky and I went once without 
Val, and there probably were meetings without me, but we were able to tell him what 
was going on and what the problem was. Often he gave us a perspective that we hadn’t 
appreciated in terms of campus politics and policies and how things work. That really 
helped us to see that it wasn’t always just because they hated us, or they hated women 
or they hated women’s athletics. There was at times truly some intervening policy, and 
something that we wanted to happen really couldn’t come from that direction, it needed 
to come from another direction. So, his ability to refocus us and let us understand what 
was going on was helpful. 

Joe Crowley (university president, 1978-2001) 

My sense of how that organization [Pack PAWS] developed is that very strong women 
came to the forefront, one of whom, for example, was Valerie Cooke, a judge, and a 
woman I had known for many, many years. She was a student here, and I knew her 
dad well. We were in politics together at one time. So she was one of the women who 
came to see me. Then there was Joan Wright, whom I also knew very well, and Vicky 
Mendoza. Again, I know her father very well for the same reason—we were in politics 
together. He was a judge in Las Vegas. 

Those three were the three that I came to know by virtue of their visits to my office, 
and there was always concern about fair treatment. They did not come into being as a 
fundraising organization, or if that had been a purpose, it kind of disappeared. They do 
raise some dollars. They have a wine tasting, they have the Salute to Champions dinner, 
and they have a fall harvest program, so they make some bucks, and the members 
contribute. I’m a member. So there is some money there, but I think it’s probably 
$200,000 or less. The Athletics Department doesn’t look to that organization to be a big 
raiser of money, although indirectly, people who are part of it can certainly be helpful 
in raising money. But it’s not established in the way the AAUN [Athletic Association of 
the University of Nevada] is as a fundraiser for sports, except on a modest scale. 

It’s a support group, and it’s just gotten increasingly strong. It’s a major factor, but 
it just kind of came out of the mist as part of something that was happening probably 
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at a lot of other places around the country. Prior to that you had a support group for 
athletics, but it was a group of people interested almost exclusively in men’s sports—at 
least until Title IX and its requirements became better known. That’s the way it was 
then. It’s better now, so there is an oar in for women’s programs, and we have a woman 
athletic director, and she helps make that happen. 

Valerie Cooke (member of Northern Nevada Lawyers Association and member of Pack 
PAWS) 

We called ourselves the Amazon sisters—Joan Wright, Vicky Mendoza, and I—because 
we would go on these pilgrimages to see Joe Crowley to tell him our views about things. 
He just loved these meetings, and we did, too. Some of them were very scary for me. I 
remember going a few times by myself, and I was very intimidated going up and giving 
Joe Crowley the news that I thought the Athletics Department had been doing—or not 
doing—some things that we didn’t think he knew about. In some cases, it turns out he 
didn’t. Those were some of the things we did in the early days. We delivered news to 
Joe Crowley that nobody else would deliver, because they didn’t have the guts to do it, 
because they had something to lose—like their jobs. 

Pat Miltenberger (student athlete, 1964-1968; vice president of student services, 1988-1998) 

One of the topics that came up was the Title IX compliance, and Joe was pretty clear 
that he wanted progress. Joe had me sit in on meetings regarding Title IX with the 
Pack PAWS trio, the lawyers, I think mostly to use me as another set of ears on what 
was going on and because he knew I was a member of Pack PAWS. He met with them 
several times separately, but I was pretty much aware of what was going on with Title IX 
and their push for more compliance or compliance in a more timely manner. 

Joe was by nature an incremental administrator, and he had a clear path to 
compliance, so it was more of a timeline issue with him. Chris Ault had a foot in each 
camp. There was a part of him that understood compliance was essential, and there was 
a part of him that just couldn’t let go of how things had been, so you kind of watched 
him go back and forth in terms of how that was all going to work and not hurt men’s 
athletics, or, perhaps the bigger programs like football. 

Valerie Cooke (member of Northern Nevada Lawyers Association and member of Pack 
PAWS) 

As we got going, we would meet up at the Old Gym, which now has been transformed 
into the Virginia Street Gym, because that’s where all the women’s administrators and 
coaches were. The men were up at Lombardi, or wherever, before Legacy Hall was 
built. This was just perfect, because we could operate and scheme and plan, completely 
under the radar of Chris Ault—perhaps this is unfair—whom I did not regard as a 
proponent of Title IX. I think, like a lot of men who were involved in athletics, Title IX 
was a thorn in their side and something that Congress did that was a source of constant 
annoyance—not something taken very seriously. Perhaps I’m wrong. 

We would meet at the Old Gym and start trying to figure out things, and then 
we created these different committees to do different work. Women are just incredibly 
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good at organizing subcommittees, kind of little terrorist cells of subversive activity. 
The gender equity committee was the way best committee to be on, because that’s where 
we got ourselves into the most trouble, but also did the most good. 

Randi Thompson (consultant hired to help found Pack PAWS, 1994-1995) 

In the beginning, I think we tried to address the competition with men’s athletics, and 
the perception that we would be taking money away from football and basketball. Here 
you had a boosters’ organization called the Wolf Club that really focused on football. 
Now they’ve broadened that scope, and I think it was partly because of Pack PAWS that 
they broadened their scope. It is now called the AAUN, the Athletic Association of the 
University of Nevada, so they got a little more professional sounding. I don’t mean to 
be disrespectful—it was a great group—but I think there was some pressure on them 
to be a little more, I guess, politically correct by supporting all athletics. The perception 
was the Wolf Club was the men’s football group, even though it was supposed to be 
supporting all athletics at UNR. So, I think that was our biggest hurdle, that some 
people felt Pack PAWS wasn’t necessary. 

Jean Perry (special assistant to the president for athletics academics and compliance, 
2006-present) 

I saw Pack PAWS, and I think most people did, as a women’s booster group. We were 
there to support and help raise money for women’s athletics. The sense was that AAUN 
was predominantly there to support the men’s athletics program, and they did an 
excellent job of it, but they had not really embraced the women’s side of things, in the 
judgment of many people at the time, and they probably wouldn’t. I’m not sure there 
had even been a woman on the AAUN board back then. It was really that classic men’s 
club that loved athletics, and it’s the reason so many women weren’t getting hired into 
jobs. The men controlled men’s athletics, and Title IX didn’t really change that; it just 
moved women’s athletics under them. 

So, this was a chance in 1993 or 1994 or so, to take a separate group, to try to 
take advantage of what we thought was some community interest in women’s athletics. 
Some major donors might very well have wanted to support women’s athletics but 
didn’t want to support men’s athletics. We thought it just might be a way to help boost 
the women’s side, bring in some new dollars, some new people that might be interested 
in supporting athletics if they knew that their money and attention was going to go to 
the women’s side of things, and I think it worked. [....] 

We formed because there was a sense—and I think it was real—that there wasn’t a 
lot of support for women’s athletics. I’m not sure that AAUN had been asked to support 
women’s athletics, but they thought that they did. Again, it’s like the men in the 1970s 
and 1980s—you can pass a law, but that doesn’t mean anybody understands it or really 
knows what it means or how to implement it. 

I think the AAUN was, in some ways, in that same situation. Even if their heart was 
in it, they didn’t really know what that meant. They knew what they had always done, 
and it was a very successful organization, had raised a lot of money. I think probably 
most of them thought, “Well, we will just say ‘Yes, we do women’s, too,’ and that will be 
enough.” We knew that it had to be more than that. 
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So, there was certainly a significant educational component and—probably 
militancy is too harsh—but a real sense that there were some battles to be fought, and 
that this was not going to be easy. We were too far past the implementation of Title IX 
to be as far away from gender equity as we were, and needed to ruffle a few feathers. 
Different people approached that differently. Some were quite anxious to ruffle, and 
some ruffled with reservation, and some really wished we had never gotten into the 
ruffling business, at all. 

Joe Crowley (university president, 1978-2001) 

The problem with women becoming a part of the extant booster organization at Nevada 
in the mid-1990s was that the extant booster organization was built by and for men, 
so over the years you could count maybe on one finger the number of females in the 
governing structure of what is now called AAUN. There’s a wider membership now, 
but the number of people who run it is relatively small—twenty to twenty-five people. 

It just was awkward going from that organizations point of view to bring in women. 
At the outset, there was enough general resistance to womens sports, because these 
were folks mostly who had been around a long time, and they didn’t have a recollection 
of women being athletes, [laughter] They remember, like I remember in high school, 
that apart from women’s basketball, women did their play days. They had their physical 
education classes every day or a couple of times a week, and the boys were not to come 
in and peek at those classes, so I never saw one. You might get expelled for that! So these 
were guys who came from that mentality, and it was just a new question for them. There 
was this big change. “Now, what in the world has happened?” 

And then you’ve got the pie question. They would say, “We’ve worked hard to build 
this pie, and now the women want a slice of it. What the hell is going on?” My sense was 
that that was just one of those exercises that, if you persisted in equitable membership 
opportunities for women, it was just going to be a huge battle, so better that women 
have an organization of their own. 

Now, this was just my thought. I wasn’t doing anything about that, but there were 
women in the community who were. They could see the problem, and they were now 
awakened to Title IX, which was a late awakening just like it was for the rest of us. For 
the most part, there probably were some women who got that organization going who 
were on the forefront for women’s athletics, but, for the most part, it became part of 
the gender equity question writ large. And like athletics generally, it was one of those 
visibility questions that made it an up-front issue. 

Rosalyn Wright (founding president of Pack PAWS in 1995) 

Before Pack PAWS, the AAUN did a little because they had to. Women’s sports did get 
something, but they just got a little piece of the pie. It was all delegated—this many 
scholarships, this much money. It was all up to snuff, but they didn’t get anything extra. 
Compared to the football team and the basketball team, it was night and day. Those are 
the things that just started to change. 

The volleyball team has been to the NCAA’s almost every year that Coach Devin 
Scruggs has been here, and you don’t hear about that. They have been playing in a 
sub-standard facility for all those years, and they have accomplished that. Just think 
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if they had what the men have, with trainers and all of that. It’s just a different world. 
The softball team finally has a field now. I know it takes time, but women always get the 
short end of the stick, always. I don’t think they got enough money, and I think that’s 
why Pack PAWS saw a need to have their own fundraising to even out the playing field. 

Chris Ault (athletic director, 1986-2004) 

Pack PAWS came aboard, but I think one of the biggest changes we made during my 
years as athletic director was with the booster club, the Wolf Club. I would tease the 
guys, but at one time, it was just a club. That’s what it was. In the mid-1990s I wanted to 
make a change so people knew it was really a business organization and an organization 
that was going to do some things this university had never done before. I wanted people 
to realize it was not a club, so we named it the AAUN, the Athletic Association of the 
University of Nevada. That’s where it is today. 

During the 1990s to the time I got out, that group was one of the greatest groups 
of people to support what was healthy for our university that they’ll ever see here— 
whether male or female. We did things in those years to raise money, to generate funds. 
That athletic association and the people involved in it were major contributors to the 
support of gender equity, also, because I would meet with the board and explain to 
them, “Here’s where we’re going, guys. Here’s where we have to go. I need your support, 
and I need you in the community explaining why we’re doing it.” 

Slowly but surely, you could see it turning and people realizing, “Yes, this is where 
it’s going all over the country.” And then you could see some pride coming into our 
women’s sports programs, that they were being fully funded, and that there were some 
opportunities to win. Swimming was doing very well then, and our women’s track 
program. Both of those were funded better than any teams in the conference, and 
they were starting to win, and so it became nice. Then you got better coaches coaching 
in your women’s programs and the exposure and better players—people just started 
realizing that this is the way of the world. It’s NCAA. We’re all in the same conference 
together. We want to win together. We want to compete together, and that’s what the Big 
Sky did for us earlier, and now at the major college level, it wasn’t so much of a fight as 
to why; it was more a fight of how—how are we going to get it done? [....] 

What I enjoyed and found to be very positive for intercollegiate athletics is that 
when gender equity came about, and we were moving forward and pushing it, what 
it really did was give much more visual exposure to the University of Nevada and its 
athletics program. 

People say, “Ah, gender equity. Nobody cares about that.” But all of a sudden in 
our community, the talk about our women’s basketball program, our championship 
swimming team, our championship track team, was talk about the Wolf Pack. And 
what I saw happen is that the visualization and awareness from moms, in particular, 
outside of the university to support men’s basketball and football was bigger, because 
they had involvement in the university on the women’s side, also. 

It’s interesting. The Governor’s Dinner used to be an all-stag affair, and you could 
see that in my time as A.D., but as time progressed, more and more women wanted 
to come to the Governor’s Dinner. It’s a dinner at the governor’s mansion, and it’s our 
largest fundraiser. I could be off on the years, but it was 1991 or 1992, and I came out 
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as athletic director and said that the Governor’s Dinner from that point on would be a 
mixed audience. If the ladies wanted to come and they paid, they were in. 

God love the guys, but that network said, “Well, you’ve got to be kidding! You can’t do 
that. It’s tradition! That’s always been a male event.” So, we had to fight a little bit of that. 

Good God, I just remember the calls I got. That’s how it started. Of all the fundraising 
events, you would have thought the world had ended. I tried to explain to them, “You 
know what? All of a sudden, if we have the females, we’re going to make more money. 
They work harder than most of you guys.” Oh, boy. It was interesting. 

Those first few years, I made sure my wife came to every one. Kathy enjoyed it, but, 
again, it was that time to turn the book, and we were going Division I, and there were all 
those things that happened that were really positive in the way of gender equity coming 
to our university. People just didn’t realize it at the time. 

That was an interesting time because we had people who said, “I’m not coming 
anymore. I’m not doing it.” Well, they’ve all come back, they’ve all had fun, and it’s a 
much better dinner. 

At that time, 1991 and 1992, the women who were really involved with women’s 
sports programs here at the university wanted to get more involved. And why shouldn’t 
they be able to go to the Governor’s Dinner? The money goes into the general budget. 
Why not? There was also the fact that more women were in the workforce part, but they 
also were just interested in athletics and supporting athletics. And whether it was football 
or women’s tennis, it didn’t matter. They were supporting the University of Nevada. 

Pat Miltenberger (student athlete, 1964-1968; vice president of student services, 1988-1998) 

Then there was the Governor’s Dinner [held each year by the Athletic Association of 
the University of Nevada]. I went to the twentieth anniversary of the Governor’s Dinner 
and told Crowley I would never go again. It was so offensive. The jokes were offensive, 
and the language. The emcee was just vulgar—terribly offensive. There were women at 
the dinner, wives of boosters or people like me who were administrators. It was shocking 
to me how vulgar it was—the jokes, just the stupidity of it. It was almost adolescent, and 
it felt like it was just the generation of these old guys.... 

So with the Governor’s Dinner, I told Crowley, “That’s it. I’m not going back.” It was 
the twentieth anniversary, so it must have been around 1988, 1989, or 1990. I have a 
cup from it that I kept, because I was so mad and swore I would never go back. I kept 
the cup in my office to remind me how angry I was at the Governor’s Dinner and how 
offensive I found it. 

Valerie Cooke (member of Northern Nevada Lawyers Association and member of Pack 
PAWS) 

One of the other big events that we started was the Salute to Champions Dinner, and 
that was Angie’s brainchild. Let me just put it this way: I don’t think Chris Ault ever 
thought that Pack PAWS would amount to anything. I think it was more lip service 
and patting these nice women on the head, but I could be wrong. With respect to that 
dinner, Angie sold it to Chris Ault by saying, “Gee, Coach, we were thinking of just 
putting on this little dinner. Do you think it would be all right? We’re just thinking 
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maybe we could ask a woman who is a collegiate athlete to come and talk, but would it 
be all right?” 

In other words, she minimized what we had in mind, and he thought, “Sure, no 
one will come,” or, “It’s not going to be a big deal,” and she, of course, agreed to do 
everything, which we did. 

Our first dinner we had four hundred people, and Jackie Joyner-Kersee spoke, and 
she was one of the most impressive people I’ve ever met. She talked about her life and 
growing up, and it was just unbelievably successful. The irony is that Chris Ault may have 
realized that there was money to be made. At some point, Pack PAWS was asked to set 
fundraising goals, and this was a decided shift from its original purpose and mission. 

Angie Taylor (student athlete, basketball, 1981-1985; sports information/promotions 
coordinator, 1987-1990; and senior woman administrator, 1990-1999) 

Although AAUN raised money for everyone, they didn’t really pay the attention to the 
women’s side of the program that I would have liked for them to have done. They were 
doing some great stuff, raised a bunch of money, and yes, it did help to pay for some 
women’s scholarships and provide some money, don’t get me wrong. Whenever I was 
asked about it I said, “Look, we have one marketing person; they can’t do men’s and 
women’s basketball.” They didn’t like it, I get that, but I could either be mad, or I could 
do something about it. [....] 

There was a sense of, “Great, Angie. Go get the women. You guys go do your little 
thing.” And then here was AAUN or the male Wolf Club or whatever they were at the 
time, and they were raising $600,000 or $700,000 a year, so I got that. 

I said, “I’d like to do a dinner, maybe have somebody come in, a women’s sports 
figure. People don’t know that many of us. It would be great if we could get a Jackie 
Joyner or something.” 

He said, “You can charge fifty bucks or so, and I bet you could get seventy-five 
people or so to come out. That would be great.” 

I said, “Thanks, coach.” 

Meanwhile, in my mind I am trying to get 500, because my expectations were so 
much more. His were based upon the limited things that we were able to do, and I get 
that. We hadn’t really shown a propensity to do much more. I’ll give him the benefit of 
the doubt for that. [....] 

Our mailing list was all the names of everyone who had ever sponsored someone 
in the walkathon we had held with BoostHERS. We had done the walkathon for eight 
or ten years by then, so this was a bunch of people, people from all walks of life all over 
town. If you had given someone ten bucks from the Soroptimist Club back in 1987, 
you were getting an invitation. It was the only list that we had, and we could pull that 
because it all went through the foundation. 

Meanwhile, Coach knew we were doing it, because we’d had several conversations. 
So we pulled this list and sent out these 3,000 or 4,000 invitations, and it hit the fan. 
All of these people, in particular the ones who had been in AAUN on the board, had 
been sponsoring people for the walkathon these years because they were colleagues, 
lawyers in their firm, coworkers, spouses, or friends, and they got this invitation to this 
big event, with Jackie Joyner-Kersee, with all proceeds going to the women’s athletics 
program. They were like, “Hey, we raise money for sports.” 
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The mistake that we made is they should have known up front. I don’t know that 
it was necessary. I didn’t even go to AAUN meetings, but I think part of it was the 
difference between what I knew—I knew what we were trying to do—and what Chris 
Ault knew. He probably thought, “They can get fifty, sixty, seventy women. They are 
going to raise $5,000.” 

But we sent it out to 3,000 or 4,000 people, if not more, and I didn’t know who 
exactly was on the list, but these were all people who were legitimately ours, because 
they had given to us. And that hit the fan. It really did. So that started a really tenuous 
relationship between AAUN and Pack PAWS, because immediately AAUN felt 
defensive. “Oh, now you have this group because we aren’t doing a good job.” 

It’s not that they weren’t doing a good job, but they weren’t doing the specific things 
that we liked. The football team had a banquet. The men’s teams had a dinner. We didn’t 
have a sports banquet for the women. Someone won a conference championship [on 
the women’s side], and there was no money to buy them rings. They got letterman 
jackets, and there was no one to buy these jackets. So this was for that piece, but it’s hard 
to back into that once things started that way. 

Ada Gee (womens basketball coach, 1993-2003) 

Initially, it started as a black tie event. It’s still a very elegant fundraiser, and it’s been 
a wonderful event. We’ve brought incredible women in sport to speak. We had Robin 
Roberts. We had Jackie Joyner-Kersee; she was the first speaker. Mary Lou Retton spoke. 
The list goes on with just amazing human beings and women in sport, so it’s always a 
name that’s going to draw. I know that each year we seemingly are able to generate more 
monies. 



Left to right: Matt Conklin, Mary Conklin, Robin Roberts, and Tam Conklin at the Salute to Champions 
dinner, April 1998. 
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Left to right: Mary Conklin, Deborah Agosti, Mary Lou Retton, John Frankovich, and Tam Conklin at 
the Salute to Champions dinner, April 1999. 


Angie Taylor (student athlete, basketball, 1981-1985; sports information/promotions 
coordinator, 1987-1990; and senior woman administrator, 1990-1999) 

We wanted to have our first dinner, and we wanted to have a big-name speaker. This was 
1995, and so I thought, “I will go after Jackie Joyner-Kersee.” She was the biggest name 
in womens sports at the time, but we couldn’t get it to work out, couldn’t get through to 
her people. They wouldn’t call back. 

Then it was indoor track season, and we had a really big pro indoor track meet. It 
was on TV, and guess who was going to compete—Jackie Joyner-Kersee. By then we 
had been trying for two months to make this thing happen but couldn’t. 

Paul Page, who was Vice President for Development at the time, said, “Angie, what 
are you going to do?” 

I said, “I’m going to go introduce myself and ask her to come.” 

“What are you going to say?” 

“I don’t know.” [laughter] “I’ll figure it out when I get there, but this is our track. 
Our coaches are running this thing. I can get a pass. I’m going to go.” 

She was warming up off on one of the side rooms, and I went up and said, “Excuse 
me,” and introduced myself. “This is what I do, and we would like to have this dinner. 
We have to start this with the best female athlete out there, and that’s you.” 

She looked at me, kind of paused. She stepped back, and she said, “What’s your 
name? Angie Taylor?” 
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I said, “Yes.” 

She said, “My best friend is named Angie Taylor.” 

I said, “That’s me! I am your best friend!” 

She laughed, and I laughed, and she said, “Yes, I’ll do it. My assistant will be here 
later, so after I run, I’ll take you up, introduce you to her, and then you coordinate that.” 

And I was thinking, “She is the one I was talking to on the phone when we couldn’t 
make anything happen.” 

Anyway, I guess she just needed to know that it was something that Jackie Joyner 
was willing to do. And this was late in the year of an Olympic year—it was April—so it 
was that close to the games in her training. We flew her up early that day, she came in 
and spoke to the team, and then we did all the media stuff. It was huge, and it was really 
cool. 

It was very, very exciting, because it was such a big deal for us. We had people who 
could buy tickets and send student athletes. We probably had fifty, sixty student athletes 
there. It was like prom night to them. They were dressed up, their hair was done, so you 
saw them very differently than you usually saw them at a game or in sweats. Here came 
all these tall, just gorgeous women representing themselves. [....] 

Jackie Joyner did a tremendous job. All the media was there, and it was great. It was 
the year the Olympics were in Atlanta, so there was all this excitement about it, and she 
was in such great shape. Oh, my goodness, this woman had no fat on her at all. 

She got up and gave her remarks and was wonderful. It was a great evening. She had 
to leave, because she had to catch the last flight out that night to get back to L.A., so I 
walked her down to the limo. I gave her a hug and said, “Thank you, thank you, thank 
you.” 

I came back up, and by now people were leaving the dinner. Nazir Ansari was by 
the door, and I had never met him, but I knew who he was, because he was a professor 
in the business college when I was a student, and he was really hard. His class was one 
that all the seniors had to take, but it was really, really full, so they split it in half, and I 
went with the other group. I laughed with him, and I said, “You might not like me if I 
hadn’t switched, because you were really hard.” 

Nazir has a very quiet demeanor about him—very wise man, though, very, very 
smart—and in the very humble way that he talks, he said that he had a great time at the 
dinner. 

I nodded and said, “Thank you. I’m so glad you could come.” 

He said, “Angie, if there is ever anything that my wife Mary and I can do for you”— 
Mary was a librarian at the time—“then you let me know, you give us a call.” 

So the next year it was about three or four months before the dinner, and we had 
the speaker lined up, but I hadn’t been able to nail the sponsor down. I remember I 
was praying, and basically God reminded me of what Nazir said, so I got his number. 
I called him and said, “Remember, you said . . . ? We are trying to do this again, and 
I could really use your help. For one, I could use your prestige and the credibility we 
would get from your name, and then we could use some financial support to help pay 
for the speaker.” We sat down and met, and he’s been doing it ever since. It has really 
given us a high level of credibility to be able to say, “Sponsored or presented by Doctors 
Nazir and Mary Ansari.” That helped us a lot, to be able to do that. 

That really helped to propel Pack PAWS to another level, as well, because now this 
was a big, high-profile event that everyone was going to, in terms of women’s sports, 
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bringing their daughters. It was a whole different kind of angle. It helped, as Pack PAWS 
grew up, that prominent women wanted to be a part of the organization, because that 
helped to give it some recognition and for people to recognize that this was something 
that was important. 

Randi Thompson (consultant hired to help found Pack PAWS, 1994-1995) 

We developed the Salute to Champions dinner and having an award for different age 
groups. We wanted to give an award to an outstanding junior-high girl, because NCAA 
rules wouldn’t allow us to pick a female athlete in the high school. Then we honored the 
UNR female athlete of the year. Then we honored an adult athlete in the community, 
and Patty Sheehan was our first adult recipient. So, we had a UNR student, a junior- 
high-school student, and then an adult in the community, because we wanted to create 
an award system that showed up-and-coming athletes, gave girls something to strive 
for, as well as to acknowledge the trendsetters in our community, like a Patty Sheehan, 
that have just done so much for women’s athletics. 

We had to put together the questionnaires and figure out what were the qualifications. 
What do we want from this, especially for the youth athlete—GPA [Grade Point 
Average], activities, community involvement? I remember the first year we put this out 
there and we probably got sixty or seventy girls that applied. It was a great response for 
a first time thing that we really were still exploring and building. It was really cool to 
see the response and to see how many daughters and their dads came to the Salute to 
Champions dinner. [....] 

We needed an event that would capture this community and show the positive 
sides of women’s athletics and physically show the support that women’s athletics can 
have. When you saw the men that came to that dinner with their daughters.... Not 
that we sold it as a daughter/daddy night out, but it ended up marketing itself in that 
manner. There were moms there, too. I think Chris Ault and Joe Crowley couldn’t help 
but see that, wow, we were on to something here. And two very different reactions to 
that “wow”, [laughter] 

Rosalyn Wright (founding president of Pack PAWS in 1995) 

It just showed that women can come together and create a beautiful thing. It was just a 
feather in our cap with all the hard work. We could say, “This isn’t a pipe dream. This 
is something that we can do and create. It’s a win-win situation for the women, for the 
university, and for everybody involved.” I was very proud to be a part of that. 

Joan Wright (member of Northern Nevada Women Lawyers and member of Pack PAWS) 

We had a commitment initially, I think, to give $50,000 in scholarships. Then that was 
bumped to $75,000 and went to $100,000 pretty quickly. We were raising about $60,000 
in memberships and fees alone, and then the rest of the money was coming from events. 
We were quite successful really. We got to almost exactly 200 members donating. We 
were able to raise almost $100,000 in membership fees, at least in one or two years, 
while we were at our fullest steam. 
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There were a couple of other things that we wanted to support. Womens athletics 
didn’t have any funds to, for example, give themselves championship rings when they 
won the championship. Whenever the women won a championship, Pack PAWS would 
buy the championship rings. We also wanted to honor the seniors, and we had a senior 
blanket program. It was something that they could take away when they graduated and 
have the rest of their lives to remind them of their athletic career at UNR. 

So there were a couple of other things that we were spending money on, but 
primarily we were trying to meet our commitment to fund womens scholarships. 
Typically, we were trying to fund $100,000 a year in womens scholarships, and we were 
successful at that in most years when we were given the support. 

Victoria Mendoza (member of Northern Nevada Women Lawyers and member of Pack 
PAWS) 

There was gender equity, special events, and a coaches’ liaison committee. Those were 
the ones that I remember the most. There was a nominating committee and people 
dealing with just the financial stuff of running the organization. I was involved with 
gender equity, and was then gender equity chair for a while. Special events was working 
on the Salute to Champions and the other fundraiser things. With the coaches’ liaison 
committee we were trying to meet with the women coaches and figure out what each 
one of them needed—the little things that we could help them out with. With volleyball, 
when they were improving the Virginia Street Gym she needed chairs, and she wanted 
to get nice chairs. She had a little thing going where you could get your name on a chair 
if you gave her a hundred bucks, [laughter] She also had her little locker thing. She was 
trying to get money for the lockers, and I think those have little names on them, too. 
Each of the coaches had little, special needs that they didn’t think they could get out of 
their budget, but that they wanted help with. [....] 

Angie Taylor would say, “We need some money to do these things.” [laughter] She 
would figure out how much money she needed, and then she would say, “OK, this is 
your goal.” We got so successful that Coach Ault started putting us on a budget line in 
the Athletics Department. We were the only donor group that was on the budget line 
that was forced by him to raise a certain amount of money every year. And he kept 
raising it! We started with about $50,000, and then it got raised to $60,000, and then I 
remember it was about $100,000.1 think now it is up to $200,000. We are the only one 
that gets really pushed to have to raise that much. 

AAUN has been around for so long that they are kind of their own little thing, and 
they do raise millions, but they’re not on the budget line. It gets in there, but he always 
treated us a little bit different. I think the last budget I looked at they were raising about 
$200,000. When I was really involved we were around $100,000, and that was hard to 
raise. 

Practically, that money went into the university athletic budget, but it meant that 
the Athletics Department didn’t have to raise that extra money. It was always explained 
to us that it went for scholarships, but it meant that they didn’t have to raise that money 
at the gate. They could rely on this $100,000 coming in, and I don’t know what they used 
it for. They could have used it for the coaches. 
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Joan Wright (member of Northern Nevada Women Lawyers and member of Pack PAWS) 

One of the things I was most concerned about, and am still most concerned about 
because it hasn’t been fixed or focused on particularly, is the salaries for womens 
coaching, particularly in the assistant coach area. You can’t live on that amount of 
money. Those people are forced to go out and have another job, and that is not true at 
all for the assistant coaches on the men’s side. They can actually live and support some 
family members on what they’re paid, and the women’s athletic side is not adequately 
paid. 

The excuse is always that, “Well, they’re not revenue sports.” But that’s not a good 
excuse, because none of them are revenue sports. Athletics doesn’t pay for itself, 
[laughter] It’s never going to pay for itself, so let’s be fair about it. 

Kurt Richter (mens tennis coach 1987-1998; womens tennis coach 1987-2005) 

When gender equity was thrown up, and we were talking about Pack PAWS in the past, 
people could make specific donations to teams. So, if the owner of a bunch of 7-Elevens 
in town wanted to donate $10,000 to the tennis program, they can specifically do that. I 
know that was a major theme for Pack PAWS in efforts of making sure that the money 
got to not only women’s athletic teams but other teams as well. If you were really big into 
swimming, and you wanted to donate $5,000, before Pack PAWS it was thrown into a 
black hole. Did your money really go to swimming? Nobody really knew. I think Pack 
PAWS helped to police the Athletics Department. It was kind of like our own little NCAA. 
And it was a good thing, not just for women’s athletics, but for all the teams overall. 

Joan Wright (member of Northern Nevada Women Lawyers and member of Pack PAWS) 

One thing we did do, or we tried as Pack PAWS, to get people to go and participate at 
the games. We had, I think, 1,200 people on average at the women’s basketball games 
during that period when we were really pushing attendance and Ada was having her 
run. So that was something that ultimately would help the program, because where they 
seated tournaments and playoffs depended partly on what kind of crowds you could 
get, so we were thinking that we were really helping the team by getting those numbers 
up. We also worked on publicity, [laughter] We drove the Reno Gazette-Journal crazy 
with our emails complaining about their coverage, or lack thereof, of women’s athletics. 

Jim Kidder (office of planning, budget and analysis, 1983-2001) 

As far as Pack PAWS’ contributions, there are probably one, two, or three things that 
would all lump together, but the first one is that they really were a visible force to put 
pressure on Joe Crowley and Chris Ault to say, “We want things to change.” I suspect 
many things would have changed anyhow even without Title IX, because Joe is such 
a fervent supporter of women’s athletics. He’s like John Wooden, who says he really 
prefers going to women’s basketball games more than men’s basketball games, because 
they play the sport the way it was intended to be played. 
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Joe is an avid supporter of womens athletics, and I’m probably a close second, so I 
think a number of these things would have occurred. Chris Ault would not have been 
that strong a supporter, but he’s always said the president is his boss, so if the boss tells 
him to do something, Chris has always done it, and not begrudgingly Just like on the 
football field, he expects his assistant coaches and players to do as he says, period, and 
he does the same thing with the commander in chief. He may be called the “Little 
General,” but he knows who the commander in chief is. I think a lot of these things 
would have been done, but over a much longer period of time. 

Moreover, Title IX and this women’s group put a lot of pressure on legislators, as 
well, because it gave support to Joe when he’d go to the legislature to point out that we 
weren’t doing these things just because we wanted to do them—we had to do them. It’s 
the right thing to do, but let’s not even discuss that—it’s the legal thing to do. 

Pack PAWS provided that visible force to put pressure on Chris, Joe, and the 
legislature; to get things in the press; to get letters in the files that would allow them 
to say, “Look, the university is not moving fast enough.” Secondly, I think they tried to 
show women athletes that there really was a group behind them. 


NEW STRIDES IN FUNDRAISING 

Beginning in the mid-1990s, a number of developments strengthened the foundation for 
women’s sports at Nevada. Thanks to a generous donation from Lynn Bremer, the Bremer 
Study Center for Student Athletes opened in 1994. Two years later, Mary Conklin was 
hired as director of development for womens athletics, enabling additional resources to be 
devoted to fundraising. In 1997, Dixie May and the Wilbur D. May Foundation donated 
$1 million for womens athletic scholarships, and the following year the E.L. Wiegand 
Foundation supported the program with another $1 million gift for womens basketball. 
A bill introduced by Lieutenant Governor Sue Wagner created separate Wolf Pack and 
Running Rebel license plates to raise money for scholarhsips, both academic and athletic, 
at the University of Nevada and UNLV. Around the same time, the Nevada state legislature 
authorized tuition waivers for womens athletics so that the school would be able to address 
parity issues by offering the maximum number of scholarships allowed by the NCAA. The 
legislature also set aside approximately $1 million over a period of six years to address 
gender equity in athletics. This combined support meaningfully enhanced womens sports 
at the university and led to new opportunities for Title IX compliance. 

Angie Taylor (student athlete, basketball, 1981-1985; sports information/promotions 
coordinator, 1987-1990; and senior woman administrator, 1990-1999) 

After that first Salute to Champions Dinner we weren’t going to be able to keep Randi 
Thompson on anymore, but we sent a proposal to Joe Crowley for what would be Mary 
Conklin’s position. We had this powerful group of women, and they wanted to be 
involved, and my prayer was, “Lord, don’t let me screw this one up, because they want 
to be involved. They care. They want to do this thing.” 

Paul Page was the Vice President for Development. He knew Mary because their 
kids were in the swim club together and thought she knew the community. She was 
connected with a lot of people of affluence and influence, and he thought she would be 
good, so he put this proposal together. Coach said, “OK. Basically, we don’t have the 
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money, but if you can get somebody to pay for it, great.” Then we brought Mary in, and 
that really helped. 

Mary Conklin (director of development for womens athletics, 1996-2001, and Pack PAWS 
member) 

I have done a lot of community work in my life. When we moved to Reno, there wasn’t a 
lot of good childcare, so I didn’t go to work right away; I was at home with the kids, and 
that wasn’t enough for me. I managed to get myself 
involved in a number of community groups, and one 
of those groups was the Junior League of Reno. When 
I was president of that group in 1989, we had what 
I’ll call a solicitation—a letter or something—from 
Angie. At that point she was trying to drum up money 
for women’s sports, and she sent a letter asking for 
participation in a walk-a-thon or a walk-jog-a-thon 
she was doing. I got the board members, and we all 
decided that that would be something we could do as 
a group. So, fifteen or twenty of us got some pledges, 
and we showed up whenever, Saturday morning, and 
walked our laps. We brought in a significant amount 
of money for her, and she was shocked. 

That’s how Angie and I originally met. About two 
years later she was putting the women’s booster group 
together, which at that point was called the BoostHERS. Actually, Lynn Atcheson, Sue 
Wagner, Fritsi Ericson, and a number of other women were in this little booster group. 
Angie asked me if I would be interested in becoming a member, so I did. 

I don’t know how long I was on there, but at some point my husband had become 
the chair of the University Foundation, and in doing things with him, I had met a few 
trustees, one of which was Dixie May. Dixie and I are about the same age, and we just hit 
it off; we liked each other from the beginning. We weren’t good friends at that point, but 
we knew each other, so that was happening over here. 

I was doing the BoostHERS thing, and at one of 
our meetings with Angie we had a presentation on 
Title IX, actually, and I was slack-jawed at just how 
inequitable it was, and it got me going. I guess that 
Irish blood in me—things have to be fair. I like fair. 

Growing up in a big family, fair is important. 

I got to thinking, and over the course of the next 
few weeks, I talked to my husband and said, “I know 
that Paul Page is putting all this stuff together. They’re 
doing a renovation at Mackay Stadium, and he’s 
putting together all his donors.” He wanted one of the 
sky boxes for the Foundation, and he had procured 
money from four donors, one of which was Dixie, to 
pay for it. I said to my husband, “Do you think Paul 
Page would be OK if I just maybe asked Dixie to 
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restrict her money?” She’d already donated it, so it wasn’t like we were asking for more 
money, but I said, “It just would be a message, and she’s a woman.” 

He said, “I think maybe you should talk to Paul.” 

So, I did. Paul looked at me and said, “I can’t really stop you from talking to her. It’s 
OK with me if you talk to her.” 

I said, “OK. As long as it’s OK. I just want you to know I’m going to have this 
conversation.” 

I called her. We had a little glass of wine, and I took some of the information Angie 
had given us at the BoostHERS meeting and said, “Dixie, would you think about just 
restricting your money?” 

She got a big smile on her face, and she said, “Yes, I’ll do that. Actually, I’ll give my 
attorney a call tomorrow, and we’ll just rework it.” 

I called Paul Page and said, “I think she’s going to do it.” 

He said, “Oh, really?” 

I said, “Yes, I’m ecstatic. The message will be loud and clear that we need to work on 
this.” 

That would have been around 1994, 1995, because I got a call from Sandy Rogers 
less than a year later, and she asked me if I would be interested in a job. I said, “What 
kind of a job?” [laughter] 

She said, “Paul’s been working with Angie, and she needs some help raising money 
for women’s sports.” 

I said, “Well, I’ll talk about it.” So, we had a meeting, and I ended up with a half¬ 
time job, which, as we all know, in development it might as well be a full-time job, 
because you’re never really off the job. That was in the spring of 1996, and I think I 
started working around the first of September with the title of director of development 
for women’s athletics. 

Angie Taylor (student athlete, basketball, 1981-1985; sports information/promotions 
coordinator, 1987-1990; and senior woman administrator, 1990-1999) 

I learned a lot from Mary about just how to deal with a group at that level.... Mary didn’t 
know anything about athletics, and I didn’t know anything about how to run a group 
like this, and that’s what we got from each other. 

Hers was a half-time position, and when we hired her, we didn’t even have an 
office for her yet. She was literally working on a TV tray. Seriously. We had gotten 
the SID by then. Amy Jacobs had left, so we had a different marketing person, Wendy 
McDonald, then I was finally able to hire an events manager to do special events and 
game management events. Now, of course, those are different jobs, but the person 
in that position was Ellen Houston. She was Ellen Wofford at the time and ended 
up marrying Jason, the sports information guy. Anyway, that’s how we got a staff, 
so it was Ellen, Jason, Wendy, Mary, and me. They were all very good; we were very 
blessed. [....] 

I had my administrative team in place, and we were building the coaching piece. 
Coaches got hired realizing that there were going to be some expectations, but we could 
have that because they had some resources. I’m not saying everybody had everything 
they needed. They would never say they did, and I would never say they did, but at least 
we had some resources enough to have some expectations. 
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Mary Conklin (director of development for women’s athletics, 1996-2001, and Pack PAWS 
member) 

We did not have a separate board for development. We needed a booster group first. 
Actually, a lot of those people were ecstatic to have somebody like me there who would 
organize their meeting, and that was another interesting thing. I said to Angie, “We 
can’t just have these little meetings that are not organized. If we want really competent, 
capable people who are going to articulate for us in the community, we’ve got to have 
meetings that are meaty. Every time we get Pack PAWS together, we have to have 
something we’re telling them, some bit of information that they’re going to get from 
you that they wouldn’t get reading the newspaper.” 

I was very anal about how the meetings went, where we had them, how organized 
they were, and the fact that they would get pre-meeting packets, so when they came 
in, they knew exactly what we were going to talk about and could participate. That was 
also when I started generating financial statements, “How much money do we actually 
have?” And Angie had little promotional things that we were making money on, so I’d 
say, “If we want them to give us big money, we’ve got to be accountable for what we 
already have, so we need to educate.” 

Suzanne Bach (executive secretary to the athletic director, 1986-1994; compliance 
coordinator, 1994-1999) 

There was a lot of tension over fundraising at the beginning, because Reno is a small 
town. There are only so many wells you can go to so many times. We were competing 
with other folks at the university, a lot of times with the same people, such as Dixie 
May and George Basta, two people I can think of off the top of my head, who were very 
interested in the university and interested in students and gave a lot of money to the 
university. 

So, there is a lot of territoriality amongst fundraisers about their sources, and Ault 
was very protective of the boosters and some of the big donors to our program. He 
did not want anyone stepping on their toes to siphon any money away specifically 
for women’s sports. He believed that fundraising should be done for the Athletics 
Department as a whole and not specific to women’s sports or men’s sports, and he 
would make the decision as to where that money would go. He wanted the money given 
unconditionally, so that it could be used for whatever needs he felt we had. If there was 
a building project, then he would go out and personally raise the money for that, and 
he didn’t want anyone in his department siphoning any of that energy off to specific 
programs. And in a way, I could see it. It would be very difficult, say, if the volleyball 
coach found a high-dollar donor, to go off and raise her own money for volleyball, and 
women’s tennis can’t even buy strings, you know, to string the rackets. It would really 
cause some tension. 

It did cause some tension with men’s baseball, because men’s baseball had Bill 
Peccole, and Bill Peccole and his family gave a tremendous amount of money to the 
men’s baseball program and Bill Peccole Field. There was some tension in the department 
about that, mostly because baseball didn’t bring in a lot of revenue—baseball supported 
itself—and yet they found this donor to build them a beautiful new facility. So, you saw 
the jealousy sometimes between the coaches. 
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You know, the poor tennis coach. He’s out there with the tar repairing the cracks 
in the tennis courts, and they’re not even his courts. They’re from the Rec Department, 
and he’s having to share them with Tennis 101. And the swim coach is throwing fits, 
because he can’t get in to practice because Swimming 101 is using all the lanes. So, 
the women’s sports are having to not only compete with the men’s sports, but they’re 
having to compete with the Rec Department for their facilities and the general student 
population. 

Joe Crowley (university president, 1978-2001) 

We dealt with the need for an academic studies center and got funding from Lynn 
Bremer. By that time we had a significant claim on space in the Old Gym and put that 
center there. If you look at it now, you say, “Wow, you really need a lot more than that,” 
but at the time it was a substantial step forward for us. That, of course, dealt with men 
as well as women, but it was an enhancement viewed from the perspective of what we’re 
talking about, of women’s programs, because women athletes could go there along with 
the men. 

Suzanne Bach (executive secretary to the athletic director, 1986-1994; compliance 
coordinator, 1994-1999) 

There was always an academic advisor when I was there. It was Laurie Beck, and she was 
helping to run study halls and advise student athletes and work with student athletes. 
Her position was a part-time one. A lot of times the coaches were running their own 
study halls, so some coaches were more serious about it than others, and some athletes 
were more serious about it than others. 

If you didn’t have a certain GPA, then you were required to be in study hall so many 
hours a week. Then, with the NCAA becoming more and more diligent about ensuring 
students’ progressing towards graduation, you had to hire somebody to really more 
closely monitor what students were doing—making sure that they were enrolled in 
the right number of classes, making sure that a certain percentage of those classes was 
going to move them towards graduation and they were completing a certain percentage 
of their coursework towards graduation every year. That was the goal. It was focused on 
both men’s and women’s, but, I have to say, the women were typically easier. 

Study hall was in the library for a long time, and then we had it in meeting rooms. 
It was hit or miss. Sports tended to study together, so you didn’t have this one place. 
Then in the mid-1990s, Lynn Bremer gave money for the Bremer Study Center down at 
the Old Gym, so for the first time we had a computer lab. We had a place for students to 
come study. We had someone there to make sure the athletes were signing in, that they 
were studying, and we had someone monitoring their grades. 

Angie Taylor (student athlete, basketball, 1981-1985; sports information/promotions 
coordinator, 1987-1990; and senior woman administrator, 1990-1999) 

I first met Lynn Bremer with the Salute to Champions dinner, and shortly thereafter 
we had lunch and she said she wanted to make a contribution. I knew that she had an 
academic background, because she had been a teacher. Then her father passed away, 
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and that’s when they found out they had money She didn’t even know they had money 
until then, but she was coming into some cash.... When we went to lunch, basically she 
said, “Let’s talk about some stuff you need.” 

She was a teacher and had worked in inner-city schools, and that was really 
important to her. So I said, “How about a study center? We don’t have one.” She put up 
$50,000 or $75,000 to really redo that. 

Buzz Nelson, on the facilities side, was awesome in everyway. I coached his daughter 
in basketball camp one time when she was in high school, and so he has always treated 
me as a daughter. He told me, “Hey Angie, the library is getting some new chairs, so I 
can get you twenty-four of those, but they will have to be recovered.” 

I said, “OK, they are cheaper than new chairs. Who do I call?” 

It was that kind of thing. “There may be some tables. We have this extra carpet over 
here. I can get you this for half price.” 

In every possible way that Buzz could help that effort, he and the facilities staff were 
great. They did all the work on campus, and I had the money Lynn gave us, and we had 
to make that work. 

Lynn Bremer (donor, Bremer Study Center, 1994) 

When I was in the process of doing some research up at the university, I met Angie 
Taylor who was at that time in the Athletics Department. Over a period of time she and 
I were talking, and in the course of conversation I said, “What’s your wish list here?” By 
this time my father had died, and I had inherited a certain amount of money, and also 
from my mother’s foundation. I was not giving it all away, but a certain portion of it, so 
I went to Angie and said, “What do you need?” 
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She said, “Lynn, actually, we need a study center for our student athletes. Currently, 
they are operating out of their coaches’ offices or wherever.” 

We talked about where it would be located and what would be involved, so that’s 
how that happened. And I’ll have to say that when it did come about I was surprised 
that Chris Ault wasn’t more supportive of Gwen Shonkwiler’s and Angie’s efforts to 
work in that particular area. 

I still believe this very, very strongly. I had read an article in Time Magazine a 
number of years ago about athletes that were recruited to play on university athletic 
teams, and they were not always the brightest and the best students, but once their 
eligibility was up, that was it for their career at the university. I thought, “If somebody 
is coming to do that for a university, I think there’s some responsibility to see that they 
do leave with an education—the best that they can possibly have.” That’s why I was so 
supportive of seeing a student center developed. 

Also, at the time we were doing this, there were a number of athletes from the 
university that seemed to be making the headlines in the newspapers for antics in the 
community that were less than wonderful. I could tell that a lot of those kids that were 
doing that kind of stuff sounded like my old learning-disability kids but grown up, and 
I thought, “No, this is a good thing. This school needs that.” 

Angie and Gwen Shonkwiler put together a wonderful facility. It was well used, and 
every time I went in there to see it the place was packed. They had tutorials going on, 
and they had young people at the computers, and there was the kind of support and 
help that students needed. It may not have been the best building in the world, but it 
was very attractive. 

Angie Taylor (student athlete, basketball, 1981-1985; sports information/promotions 
coordinator, 1987-1990; and senior woman administrator, 1990-1999) 

It was very small when we first started. They have expanded it a couple times. Every 
year Lynn would do something for an enhancement for $20,000 or $30,000, and every 
year she would give $25,000 or $35,000 to run it for the year. For the first five years she 
did that, and Lynn liked it because of the academic success. We were looking at the 
number of hours that students were in that student center and how that was impacting 
their GPA, and we did a big report with data. 

Gwen Shonkwiler ran the study center. She was the former assistant swimming 
coach, under Mike Anderson, and she was leaving coaching. Gwen had her PhD— 
we actually went through the Educational Leadership program together—and she has 
always been into student success overall. If it were somebody else I would probably pay 
twenty cents to have them come and run the study center, but she was so committed 
to it. She came in and built it up. All this happened in phase three. Up to that point we 
had no study center at all; we just had a little study hall we were trying to run here and 
there with fifty or so athletes. That was something, from a recruiting standpoint, that we 
needed to have. 

Lynn Bremer (donor, Bremer Study Center, 1994) 

I hoped that the center would be a resource for student athletes, that if they needed help 
in any particular subject, they could go and receive that help. There would be somebody 
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there, or by appointment, to sit down with them to get them through those particular 
rough moments. 

I think towards the end of my involvement, Gwen was talking about doing some 
counseling with them that would work on how they looked toward their more adult 
life—life after the university. Not everybody would go on to have a pro-athletic career, 
and that was just a reality to help the students realize what they would need to have a 
good career once they left the university. 

I wasn’t involved in terms of the details, because I figured Gwen and Angie knew 
the lay of the land, so if they needed anything, Gwen would say, “Lynn, we need some 
new computers,” or whatever. I was happy to help them out with whatever they needed 
to make it a useable place. 

I was involved with the development of the center for probably four or five years, 
and then, quite frankly, it got to be where I didn’t think that they had the kind of support 
from the athletic director that they needed. There was someone from the Geography 
Department who was looking at their grade-point averages [Chris Exline]. It just wasn’t 
a high priority. A higher priority was the image that the football team and the basketball 
team had for the university. [....] 

I think all around, even from its inception, the center had the support of the 
coaches, tremendously. That was very important, and they saw to it that their students 
did what they needed to do. I was told that by the coaches all the time, and the study 
center was used as a recruiting tool, so I know it was a highly respected institution, but 
I just felt that the Athletics Department itself should have made some provision for 
financial support, as well. 

Also, I remember very distinctly that the Athletics Department was sort of its own 
little fiefdom, and there were other services at the university, and I felt that there should 
have been more working together with some of those other entities, so there wouldn’t be 
this division at the university of the Athletics Department and the rest of the university. 
I was getting into some pretty iffy turf at that time for ideas like that. [....] 

I was always invited to come in to the center anytime, which I did periodically. The 
students were wonderful. They got the whole atmosphere right away. They were happier 
students, because if they needed help they had a place they could go to. They weren’t 
having to flounder. And as I say, Gwen Shonkwiler and, of course, Angie and all the 
other young people that were also involved with staffing the desks, they were all young 
people that were interested in the student athletes. Whoever walked through the door, 
they were there to help them in any way they could.... It’s a hard grind, I think, when 
you have to maintain your classes, but you’ve got to be on the road. How do you study, 
when do you study, how do you get your assignments? There was somebody looking 
over their shoulder to make sure that they got their assignments and made sure that 
they completed them and did the student work that they needed to do. I think they did 
that well. But also, if they were having other sorts of issues, Gwen and the staff were 
there to work with them on those issues, too. 

There are a lot of demands on those athletes, and I think it’s more than they are 
fully aware of. It’s not just high school anymore, where you have to be at classes, where 
your classes meet every day and you have one particular teacher for each class. College 
is very much different, and I think Gwen and her staff were trying to work in a way 
where they helped them make that adjustment—the transition from a more structured 
environment to a less structured environment—and it was difficult. 
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I know Angie was concerned—and I certainly was, too—about the graduation 
rates. For me that was critical, that they get through. I know there was one particular 
young woman who was a basketball player, and it was difficult. I hope she got through. 
Every time I saw her, even when she returned to campus—I think she left and played 
in Europe for a while but came back—Ed say, “Get that BA. Get that degree.” So I hope 
that there is still that emphasis on the graduation rate amongst the athletes. 

I knew that was a big issue with Angie as well as Gwen, and I knew there was a lot 
of discussion about that at the university. I think with the athletes, at the very beginning 
of the study center, the graduation rate was pathetic, and then they were slowly moving 
it up. They were very concerned about the graduation rate. 

CONCERNS ABOUT THE lack of scholarships and equity for women athletes prompted 
a number of major donations for the program in the mid- to late-1990s, as well as action 
in the state legislature to address some longstanding challenges. Members of Pack PAWS 
played a pivotal role in ushering all of these developments to fruition. 

Mary Conklin (director of development for womens athletics, 1996-2001, and Pack PAWS 
member) 

Budget was one of the equity issues that Pack PAWS dealt with right off the bat. When I 
got talking to some of the coaches, I realized that in their travel budgets and recruiting 
budgets there were big differences. I think the biggest thing that I focused on was that 
Chris Ault would tell everybody that womens sports were fully funded in terms of 
scholarships, and that was true, but what didn’t get said was that they were in-state 
scholarships, so that meant that you could only recruit in-state athletes. In-state student 
tuition was different than out-of-state tuition, so we were not in a position to really go 
outside of the state and recruit on an even playing field with everybody else, because 
we couldn’t offer a full-ride scholarship to anybody from out of state unless they pieced 
things together. 

There was a certain amount of money for scholarships, and that’s all there was. We 
didn’t have the same kinds of facilities; the girls at this point were still down in the Old 
Gym playing basketball and volleyball. And from a recruiting standpoint, it didn’t look 
that good. If somebody came in and they’d been to a big-name place where they had 
nice gym facilities, it was hard to compete with that. I just had this sense that we were 
limping along here, and we were doing it, but we needed to look better than this. 

Ada Gee (womens basketball coach, 1993-2003) 

There were things that the staff and I had to fight for to be treated fairly, just like the 
people who were here before I was had to fight. I know when I first came the facility 
was an issue, and I said, “Well, we’re going to be in Lawlor. That’s where we need to be,” 
and that was honored. I think before I got there the budget was not adequate for the 
women’s side. I mean, they would barely eat at McDonald’s, and they traveled in vans. 

I said, “The men travel on planes, and they travel in buses. That’s what we’re going 
to do. If we’re not going to fly to Fresno, we’re going to take a charter bus, because, 
number one, you’re asking your student athletes to perform on the court, and their first 
priority is to be a student, and traveling in three vans across 1-80 in the winter can be 
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dangerous. Coaches are tired and were the ones driving.” We had to overcome some 
of those things and get more money in the budget, so that we could travel to put our 
student athletes at the best advantage to succeed in the classroom and on the field. 

I do remember my players coming to me and saying, “Why do the men get a larger 
stipend?” Most freshmen lived on campus, so with a full scholarship they would get 
their tuition fees, and room and board paid for. Theyd be living in the dorm, eating 
on campus. After their freshmen year, they were given the option to live off campus, in 
which case they got a stipend to cover the room and board portion. So I was told the 
male student athletes were getting a larger stipend, and I asked them if they were sure 
and to clarify that. Student athletes, you know, they talk. The men would come to the 
womens games. The women would go to the mens games. They’re peers and they have 
a connection there. So they had no reason really to lie. I remember addressing that with 
Angie and with Chris Ault, and initially, it was, “Well, that’s not the case.” 

Then it was, “Well, yes, it is the case.” 

Then, “Well, maybe the male student athletes eat more.” [laughter] 

I said, “Really?” I had to deal with things like that, that really actually made no 
logical sense. Ultimately, the female stipends were equivalent to the men’s. I don’t 
remember what the difference was, and it didn’t have to be a significant amount. That it 
was different was really enough, because the men’s teams also had other things in place. 
Football, for instance, had a training table where they—I don’t know how many times a 
week, or if it was once a day—they had a free training meal. I know the beef was flown 
in from a ranch or a farm, so they weren’t paying for that meal out of their stipend, and 
my student athletes didn’t have those same opportunities. So those things, just small 
things. But looking back, things that definitely needed to be changed and maybe weren’t 
so small in the greater scheme of things. [....] 

We had a full-time trainer that traveled with us. I’m trying to remember if we had 
someone travel with us the first year. I think we did, actually. That was something I had 
asked for. I don’t know that they’d had that prior to my coming, but we always had a 
trainer travel with us. I think that’s critical. If you’ve got injured players or people that 
are sick or battling bugs, you want to have someone that’s going to be able to take care 
of them. Not to mention I don’t know anything about taping ankles, [laughter] That’s 
not my area of expertise. So it was great to have the trainers—a very critical part of 
any staff. We had one trainer that was assigned to women’s basketball, so that our team 
could really develop some confidence and cohesion with that person. We had some 
great trainers. We had a lot of fun on road trips. 

Pat Miltenberger (student athlete, 1964-1968; vice president of student services, 1988-1998) 

The available scholarships were still short of the maximum allowed by the NCAA, 
and that was part of a later movement with Joe [Crowley]. We managed the grant-in- 
aids in the Financial Aid Department, and Suzanne Bach was the person managing 
the financial aid for athletes. All campus financial aids had to be centrally based, so 
we had the grant-in-aid account, and athletics would have their share, and then we 
would distribute the remainder. The issue was just that there were insufficient numbers 
of scholarships for women athletes, so that was part of a push on the part of Angie 
[Taylor], Chris [Ault], and Joe. 
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One of the problems we had is that you had to have a cash exchange—where 
there was an allocation from grant-in-aids to the tuition account—because we weren’t 
allowed waivers. We knew many campuses had waivers, and we kept saying, “If we could 
have waivers, it would be a way to jumpstart the opportunities for women, because we 
wouldn’t have to have cash in hand.” 

We began talking about ways to solve this problem, and that became one strategy. 
Joe promoted this for a couple of legislative sessions, and he and Angie had initially sold 
them on an allocation enhancement that would strictly be for women’s athletics. Then 
the second go-around was intended to create grant-in-aid waivers. That movement 
began in the mid-1990s, and they were improving on it during each session. I think 
they got two allocations before Joe initially got a hundred waivers. Behind the scenes 
in cabinet, we were talking about these strategies as a way to improve our Title IX 
compliance without having to come up with this huge cash outlay that might take away 
from other students, so athletics were always in the forefront of our conversation for 
that reason. 

Joe Crowley (university president, 1978-2001) 

I had an idea one day about how we could help the program with the permission of the 
Board of Regents, and I explored it with Carol Harter at UNLV. The idea was to get the 
board approval to allow us to do fee waivers for women’s sports that would bring each 
existing sport up to the allowed NCAA maximum in grants-in-aid. There are different 
numbers of scholarships allowed for each sport, and you have equivalency sports, and 
then you have those that are full scholarship grants. If you have fifteen scholarships 
in women’s basketball, those are full-ride grants. You don’t do half-scholarships in 
basketball. But in a sport like softball (and I’m not sure about this, but I know baseball 
is this way), you do equivalency, so you can divide them up, but the maximum is still 
whatever it is, and it’s in the NCAA rulebook. 

I don’t think any of our [women’s] sports were at the maximum. Maybe one or two 
were—volleyball, possibly. As part of this proposal, an allowance would provide that we 
could completely supply waivers to any new sports up to the maximum. There was some 
hesitancy in the Athletics Department, which I didn’t find out about till later. I think it’s 
because I didn’t adequately communicate to Chris Ault what we were trying to do here, 
so he saw it as something that was going to cost the department money. I guess it would 
have in a small way, but what a tremendous opportunity to deal with meeting the goals 
that we had and the requirements of Title IX to have the full maximum for every sport 
in scholarship grants-in-aid. 

We did have the maximum allowed for some of the men’s sports. We would have 
had them for football and basketball. The interesting thing about this is that it became, 
in the end, a coach’s decision, and in the pre-waiver days we were all over the map. A 
coach could get the necessary dollars for an improvement in the number of scholarships 
in the sport of X or Y, but he or she could use those dollars for some other purpose, to 
acquire better uniforms or to spend more on recruiting, so there was that flexibility. But 
once you had the waivers, you didn’t have to worry about that. So we were a year or two 
taking advantage of that. In the end it paid off handsomely. 

Carol Harter, from UNLV, and I both worked on it, and we proposed it to the 
Board of Regents, and the board approved it. There were some costs associated with 
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that, because it meant that we gave up, on the non-athletic side, a certain amount of 
money. The way the process worked was that the funds were there to pay for a grant-in- 
aid, and the grant-in-aid was then paid, and that money went back into the university 
treasury. Well, if you weren’t talking about funding a grant-in-aid, but were giving a 
waiver of the tuition, particularly out-of-state tuition, you were losing the money on the 
academic side of the house, or the non-athletic side of the house. So there were some 
costs associated with that. 

Parenthetically, as of the last legislative session in 2005, the governor proposed in 
the legislature and—with a lot of help from Bill Raggio—approved a complete waiver 
program for all sports at the two universities, which is a very rare thing. Two or three 
states in the country may do that for their public universities. So doing it for the women 
was the first step, and then down the line, ten years later, it was there for everybody. It 
was for both in-state and out-of-state, and it was a waiver of, I believe, both fees and 
tuition. 

Angie Taylor (student athlete, basketball, 1981-1985; sports information/promotions 
coordinator, 1987-1990; and senior woman administrator, 1990-1999) 

When Title IX finally kicked in, we were also getting some money from the legislature. 
Our state legislature was wonderful, and Chris Ault had to use some of his leverage. I’m 
not going to say Chris was out there on the line with a sign. That’s not the way that he 
is, and that would be being dishonest, but he had to use some of his leverage to bring in 
some of the money for the women. He has a very close relationship with one of the most 
powerful lobbyists in the state, if not the most powerful lobbyist in the state. If Harvey 
Whittemore wasn’t in support of what you wanted, especially during that time, it wasn’t 
happening. But he was very supportive, and he would not have been if Chris had said, 
“Harvey, don’t support this.” It wouldn’t have happened, because at that point, that’s just 
the way the state was, and that’s just politics. So Chris had to use some of his leverage in 
that. The first time we went after money in the legislature we didn’t get it, so that must 
have been about 1995. This was for women’s athletics. [....] 

I can’t speak enough for Joe Crowley, because he had to get to the president at UNLV. 
At that point, the whole strategy was to go on this thing together, both institutions, and 
say, “We have this Title IX thing. It’s still big. It’s still blowing up. We need a million 
dollars to be in compliance.” Basically what they were asking the legislature to do was 
add more money for the next two years till we got to a million, and I think that’s why we 
got money three sessions in a row, because that third allocation gave us a million. That’s 
how I think that happened. 

Chris Ault (athletic director, 1986-2004) 

The goal was to take the sports and to max out their scholarships. When we got the 
tuition waivers for the women’s programs, President Crowley was really a good person 
to have aboard. Being with the NCAA, of course, he was able to talk in terms of national 
expectations. I was able to talk in terms of regional expectations and getting people 
who really were strong supporters of the women’s programs to go to the legislators and 
talk to the different people. Senator Raggio has been a great friend to help and to say 
when there were opportunities.... This would have been in the mid-1990s, and that 
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was major for us. We had already added women’s track and were just adding golf, but 
once the tuition waivers happened, within a two-year period we were able to fully fund, 
scholarship-wise, most of our womens sports programs. 

Once the state jumped in like that, it gave us a chance to take the funds and go 
solicit funds to a lesser degree in terms of saying to people, “Now, in order to fund a 
full scholarship for a female athlete, it’s half the price, because the state is picking up 
the other half,” and people thought that was a great deal. So, we were able to get them 
to buy in. Then came Dixie May, with her million-dollar contribution from the May 
Foundation, and the Wiegand Foundation with a million. Two million-dollar gifts was 
unheard of in the country for women’s programs. 

Angie Taylor (student athlete, basketball, 1981-1985; sports information/promotions 
coordinator, 1987-1990; and senior woman administrator, 1990-1999) 

To get the full number of scholarships allowed by the NCAA, it took us until 1998, the 
year we got the million-dollar gift from the May Foundation. Our conversation was, 
“What do you need to fully fund your scholarships?” because Dixie May has always 
been interested in scholarships, and I had to go and do the math. 

By then we had tuition waivers, through the legislature, which included your 
tuition and your fees, but you still had room, board, and books. So I could sit and say 
who had full scholarships all the way up to their full FTE [Full-Time Equivalent], which 
means at the out-of-state level. Basically, there’s no such thing as an in-state or out-of- 
state scholarship. It’s a scholarship. If you use it for in-state, local kids, they may not get 
room and board. But in terms of the math, when I was sitting talking with Dixie, we 
were doing the figures for out-of-state, because that was when you were at your NCAA 
complement. [....] 

So when I sat down in preparation for a meeting with Dixie, I had to look at the 
different sports and what they were allowed. Where were they off? If they were off just 
because of out-of-state tuition, that could be taken care of with a waiver, so you didn’t 
worry about that. If not, then that was some more money we needed. I had volleyball, 
I had basketball, I had tennis. Swimming could have eleven scholarships, but they were 
at eight and three—eight in state, three out—so I would add in room, board, and books 
for these others, so we could make those eight in states into out-of-states. I did all the 
math, and it came down to where we needed about $100,000 a year, and that’s why we 
got a million dollars—$100,000 a year for ten years. Once we got Dixie’s gift, that got us 
there, and that was the intention of the gift. 

Mary Conklin (director of development for womens athletics, 1996-2001, and Pack PAWS 
member) 

After I started working there, and we had gotten the business with the sky box, Dixie 
became friends with Angie. We had a few dinners with Dixie, just real informal 
things—and Dixie May is a night person; she’s not a morning person—and one day 
I get this phone call at home at six-thirty in the morning, and it’s Dixie, and she says 
to me, “I’ve been awake. I didn’t sleep very well last night, and I’m thinking about this 
scholarship thing,” because the May Foundation is big on scholarships. They’ve done a 
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lot of scholarships here, as you know, and she said to me, “How does a million dollars 
sound?” 

I said, “What did you say?” 

She said, “A million dollars.” 

“What are you talking about?” 

“I think the May Foundation could do a million dollars, and we could do it for 
scholarships, because we like scholarships.” 

Of course, she had been listening to me for months about what sports does for 
at-risk girls; you don’t end up in a gang if you’re playing sports. The Women’s Sports 
Foundation had gobs of stats on teenage pregnancy and the number of girls who would 
not be in college if they didn’t have an athletic scholarship, or the percentage of women 
that don’t go to college who are in gangs or in abusive relationships. Dixie and I had had 
conversations about that off and on, and Angie had all the stats. 

At that point, her cousin, Anita Rosenstein, was the chair of the foundation, so 
Dixie said, “Anita’s coming up here for some stuff we’re doing with the arboretum and 
the Wilbur May Museum. I think we should go out to dinner.” 

I said, “OK.” And I said to Angie, “OK, Angie, we’re going to get the private dining 
room at the Nineteenth Hole, and you’re going to buy dinner for everybody.” 

She said, “How am I going to do that?” 

I said, “I don’t know. That’s your problem. You’ve got to figure out how to take them 
to dinner.” It turns out that it was Anita and another one of the May trustees. At that 
point, all the people on the May Foundation board were women. 

So, we had dinner up there, and Angie did what Angie does best—be enthusiastic 
about what she believed in—and Anita just thought it was great. So, that was the first 
gift, and we made it a big deal. I said, “We’ve got to have a good press conference. 
We’ve got to celebrate this.” The marketing people, the special events people, and the 
Foundation put together a great reception. We invited Kristen Avansino and a few 
other Foundation representatives, and that was the beginning of her interest in doing 
something for the program. A year later we had another million dollars from the E.L. 
Wiegand Foundation for women’s basketball. 

Angie Taylor (student athlete, basketball, 1981-1985; sports information/promotions 
coordinator, 1987-1990; and senior woman administrator, 1990-1999) 

That gift [from the May Foundation] did two things. One, it fully funded all of the 
women’s sports right then. Two, it gave us a level of credibility that we hadn’t had before, 
because here was somebody who was well-known and respected in the community, 
and she had enough trust in what we were doing in the women’s program to give us 
a million dollars. That was a huge message, and it showed the coaches that we could 
all be in this together and be happy with each other because, look, we all won out 
of this thing. Some coaches won more than others, because some needed more than 
others, but it was a huge gift for us, and it set the foundation for the next million-dollar 
gift, which we got the next year. That was the E. L. Wiegand Foundation, with Kristen 
Avansino’s involvement. They came to the Dixie May press conference by design and 
really wanted to be involved in it and make their own gift and their own mark in their 
own way. Their gift was for basketball. [....] 
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The University of Nevada’s womens basketball team accepting a $1 million dollar check from the Wilbur 
May Foundation. Dixie May can be seen kneeling in the front. 


Part of it, honestly, was being in the right place when the timing was changing 
nationally. Part of it, also, was that we got Mary Conklin, because none of these gifts 
came before Mary. Mary made a big difference, because Mary fought like a donor. She 
fought like a constituent on the other side, like a prospective donor or a person coming 
to watch the game. She did a lot of things because she had that view from being on the 
other side, so she really helped to enhance that. 

Joe Crowley (university president, 1978-2001) 

We approached the Wiegand Foundation, still on the Old Gym question, to look 
towards a significant enhancement of that facility. I can’t remember the sequence here, 
but by that time or shortly thereafter, womens basketball had moved from the Old Gym 
to Lawlor. That was an important statement. 

Volleyball, though, was still in the Old Gym, and that facility needed dramatic 
improvement. So, if I recall correctly, we got a grant from the Wiegand Foundation that 
at least in part went to rehabilitate the gym part of that facility. 

With the Wiegand gift, I do also recall, parenthetically, that one of the reasons 
for the gift originally was to help us develop maybe a top-twenty womens basketball 
team. I think that was at least a goal, if not a condition of the grant. So we must have 
gotten that grant to move in that direction, and then down the line moved the womens 
programming to Lawlor. I think that was probably the sequence. But we still needed to 
do something about the facility, and so we did. It’s a nicer place now. I think there may 
have been, after I left, some later infusion of dollars from some source or another to 
continue or enhance that facility. 
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Mary Conklin (director of development for women’s athletics, 1996-2001, and Pack PAWS 
member) 

The Wiegand money was for the basketball program. There was a percentage of it that 
was going to go toward travel, and Ada was still playing down in the Old Gym, so she 
had some money to put new seats in the Old Gym. It was very specific. 

Both of those grants were over the course of ten years. Actually, the Wiegand 
Foundation money was not going to come in all at once. I think it was $300,000 for 
facility improvement for seats or something, and then the rest of it was going to be 
allocated over a period of time. [....] 

I think that it just was a coalescing of things. It was the university itself recognizing 
they needed to raise money to take us to the next level. As money started coming in, I 
think Angie started thinking, “Maybe I can raise some money,” and I just happened to 
be that person who was enthusiastic enough. I could see the writing on the wall, and it 
was just a matter of bringing all those people together. God had a plan, I guess, because 
I don’t think anybody here really had that vision. How could you? 

I didn’t realize how big it was when I was in it, but about a year or maybe six months 
after we got that first gift from the May Foundation, I just saw how much money we 
needed. A million dollars was a lot of money, but it wasn’t what we needed. In my mind 
it was, “Well, God, one down, three to go.” 

I went to an NCAA meeting with Angie, and I was sitting in a little breakout group. 
I was pretty new on the job, and I couldn’t talk sports like all these people could—that 
wasn’t what I was good at—so I would sit in these meetings quietly and just listen, 
because I figured, “I’ve got a lot to learn here. What do I know?” It wasn’t even a training 
session; it was just people sharing. Everybody went around, introduced themselves, 
and told what they did. I just mentioned that I had started this job and had not been 



The Virginia Street Gym, also known as the Old Gym, after renovations. 
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an athlete and that I wasn’t really a professional fundraiser, but that we’d just gotten a 
million-dollar gift from a statewide foundation. 

The people in that group said, “You got how much?” 

I said, “A million dollars.” 

“You’re kidding!” 

This was a national meeting. I thought to myself that this was bigger than I thought. 
Angie told me later that people started calling her, “You got a million dollars for 
scholarships? How did you do that?” The Athletics Department had never had a gift 
from a foundation. That was the first. 

Chris Ault’s comment to me was, “You girls got lucky.” 

I said, “Chris, yes, there was a certain amount of luck, but we do deals like you do. 
We just don’t do them quite the same way; we have our way of doing deals. They just 
have to come about a little differently.” 

We had that realization that, “Whoa, this is bigger than any of us,” and we thought, 
“We have to manage it now.” And here we are still managing it. [laughter] 

Ada Gee (women’s basketball coach, 1993-2003) 

The Wiegand gift was actually $100,000 a year over ten years. It supplemented the 
budget, but it was to go for special things above and beyond—not equipment or 
everyday things. It was kind of mandated that the university would still have to provide 
the budget for the program as it normally had and would have to continue to cover 
recruiting, to cover team travel and all of the necessary things. 

The donation would make it more enticing for student athletes to come to Nevada 
by being able to go on a European tour and provide other things that were vital. It also 
helped with getting some state-of-the-art equipment that would help us with scouting 
and breaking film down for the staff. [....] 

We were very blessed and fortunate when Kristen and Skip Avansino from the E.L. 
Wiegand Foundation gave a million dollars to the women’s basketball program. They 
really believed in us and our goal, our vision, and where we wanted to be. Unfortunately, 
we never quite got there in terms of being a top twenty-five program, but that money 
helped in terms of the things that we were trying to do—provide opportunities for 
student athletes in terms of trying to direct the program in that way and that manner. 

Initially, I remember it was very difficult, and we had to really manage it in terms of 
team travel, monies, and the per diem—making sure that we were within our budget. 
That was something that we were expected to do, and that was very important. But the 
budget and salaries and all those things grew considerably in those ten years. I think we 
made great strides, and we fought a lot of battles. 

We had just tremendous outside support. Dixie May was another donor that gave 
significant amounts of money towards scholarships for the females. By freeing up some 
of that, I think they were able to do some different things with other areas of the budget. 
With Lynn Bremer providing the student academic center, a lot of positive things were 
happening, a lot of wonderful people were really in support of the program. I know 
that the Reviglios from Western Nevada Supply—Rick and his dad—have always been 
wonderfully supportive. As were the Caranos and John Ascuaga. Where your budget 
didn’t make it, they were always helping with pre-game meals or sponsoring our 
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The University of Nevada’s 1997-1998 womens basketball team. Ada Gee is pictured in the back row on 
the far right. 


holiday tournament and doing things like that. They were just really coming together 
as a community to get behind the Wolf Pack, which was, I thought, really wonderful. 

Within the Athletics Department, Angie was our go-to person. She had to fight 
a lot of battles, and she got, I would say, beat up pretty badly sometimes. But she’s a 
fighter. She continued to fight and pray and believe. I think good things happened, 
particularly when we went to the legislature, and we had student athletes and coaches 
speak to the legislature about the fact that young women deserve these opportunities, 
not only from a standpoint of competing, but to be provided the same opportunities to 
succeed that the men had. 

Sue Wagner (former Nevada state legislator, 1975-1989, and Lt. Governor, 1991-1995) 

When I was on the Arizona alumni board—I know I got the idea from them—ASU Sun 
Devils and University of Arizona Wildcats had license plates that had their logos on 
them, and it raised money for scholarships. 

I thought that was a good idea, and that’s when I was Lieutenant Governor. I talked 
to Chris Ault, who was athletic director at the time, and his counterpart down at UNLV, 
and I was able to get that passed. So, you often see logos on people’s license plates 
now—they are pretty expensive—a certain amount of money out of that is placed for 
both academic and athletic scholarships. I have no idea how much money has been 
raised—hopefully, a lot. The more license plates that are sold, of course, the more that 
they would have. 

These license plates were made at the prison, and Governor Bob Miller and I went 
over there to the prison to see the first ones coming off the press. I remember license 
plate number one came through, and that was his, and I grabbed it. I always made a 
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big deal about the fact that I was probably going to run against him for governor, but it 
was just a joke. I have saved two license plates that have the logo of UNLV and UNR on 
them. That was another attempt at trying to do something positive for athletics at the 
university. Chris Ault and the man that was the head of the alumni club at UNLV were 
very involved. Chris Ault had very good friends like Bill Raggio, so he gave it the stamp 
of approval. 

Obviously, UNLV has raised a lot more money, I’m sure, than UNR, just because 
they’ve got more alumni, but I really don’t know if that is true or not. But, yes, that was a 
nice thing to do. I see a lot around here. And the numbers go up in order. The governor 
was one, and I was two, and I don’t know who came after that. I always look to see what 
number somebody is. It’s hard to tell, because you have to buy your plate, but I’ve seen 
very high numbers that have those plates on them. So, it’s neat, and every day I see some. 

PRESIDENT CROWLEY, members of Pack PAWS, and representatives from the athletics 
program continued to press the state legislature to support the university’s compliance 
efforts, and in 1997, they were successful in securing an unprecedented $1 million 
appropriation for this purpose. An annual Girls and Women in Sports Day was initiated 
as a way to demonstrate to legislators and the public the benefits of introducing young 
women to athletics, and to familiarize girls and young women with the operation of the 
state legislature. 

Joe Crowley (university president, 1978-2001) 

Now, with waiver policy changing, there remained the harder task of going to the 
governor and the legislature and asking for a gender-equity appropriation, and, again, 
this was something that very few states had done. In Washington, at least the University 
of Washington and Washington State had to go to gender equity without any state 
assistance. They got the job done. They must have used a lot of flexible dollars to make 
that happen or private funds. I don’t know how. 

States do not readily give money to athletic programs. We already had in place a 
relatively modest biennial appropriation for athletics at both institutions, and that went 
back a long, long ways to before my time as president. It was pretty much the same 
amount of money, and in a good legislative session, that would increase by whatever the 
cost of living was, but that was it from the state. And that was a relatively small part of 
the overall athletic budget and got increasingly smaller. 

We started to go to the governor and the legislature with the requests that the board 
approved to provide funding for gender equity in athletics for the two universities, and 
we had no success. But there was an opportunity to locate that funding, not in state 
dollars per se, but in the dollars that came to the state as the other side of not having a 
state estate tax, because you got a federal allowance for that. I don’t know the history 
of that, but we began, then, to get some pretty flexible dollars that we could use. Public 
schools also got a chunk of the estate taxes, so they were earmarked for higher ed and 
for K-12. But we still had a whole lot more requests for use of those dollars than we had 
dollars available. 

We put our request for help from the state for women’s athletics, I think, as an 
enhancement of the estate tax dollars. I’m almost sure that’s the way it worked, but we 
still didn’t have any success. Then in, I think, 1997—it was after we had put the waiver 
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program into business—I went to visit with the governor, Bob Miller, and I said, “Bob, 
could you just put in a small chunk of money so we can get our foot in the door, so 
in a good time we can come back for more?” So he put $50,000 in the budget, which 
I thought was a remarkable thing, because we had had zero success before, wherever 
we may have been asking that those dollars come from. But I believe he put that in the 
estate tax budget, which had to travel the same route through the legislative process. 

Then the two universities (UNR and UNLV) put to work our women’s support 
groups—Pack PAWS for us and whatever the group is called in Las Vegas—and both 
groups did a terrific job of contacting legislators. Our hearing on that particular item 
was in the Assembly Ways and Means, and so we packed the joint. Carol Harter didn’t 
come up for it, so I was the person there to defend it, because we had been asking for 
money for years and got pooh-poohed, but now we had a political process. We had a 
pressure operation going, and the women on that committee were persuaded. 

And just to be absolutely truthful about this, they just beat the bejesus out of me and 
out of the governor. Why was that? Well, because the request was only fifty thousand. I 
didn’t bother to point out that we had asked for more than that over the years and never 
got any interest in the legislature, or from the governor’s office. And now they said, 
“Well, yes, you should have been spending money equitably on women all along!” 

It’s a fair argument, but it ain’t that easy! So I could see what was going to play out 
there. We were going to get a big chunk of money. So they asked, “What would you 
really need at this point?” 

We had already calculated this, and it was a rough estimate, but both institutions 
needed a million dollars each to get from where we then were to where we needed to be, 
to be compliant. So, that’s what I said. What we got, then, was something like $300,000 
or $350,000, and I said at the end, “You know, you can beat me up some more if you 
want!” [laughter] That sailed through the senate, and we were on our way, with the 
understanding that we had the million-dollar goal, so we would be back! [....] 

So there was that million dollars, and there maybe other states that have done that. 
I haven’t done a study, but the last time I talked to anybody about that, which has been 
a couple years, nobody knew of any other state which had gotten gender-equity public 
dollars for public institutions. That was a considerable step forward for us. 

Valerie Cooke (member of Northern Nevada Lawyers Association and member of Pack 
PAWS) 

Joe Crowley came up with this idea to try to get $50,000 from the 1997 Nevada 
legislature to fund compliance with Title IX. We worked with Joe and Angie to do what 
we could to help in that effort. We had a great deal of confidence in Joe, and we knew 
that he shared our interest. So, what happened was—Joe or Angie can tell you far better 
than I—when they went down to the legislature to lobby, people like Bernice Mathews 
and Jan Evans said, “What do you mean $50,000? We need more. This is ridiculous!” 

Over three legislative sessions, the University of Nevada and UNLV, who lifted not a 
finger to assist in this effort and didn’t see what the big deal was, got from the legislature 
at least a million dollars, and I think that may have been per facility. 

We worked behind the scenes; our little gender equity committee was busy at work. 
How do we talk to legislators? What do we do? That is when we came up with the 
thought, “How can we put a face to why Title IX compliance is important?” 
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So, the Womens Sports Foundation has an annual National Girls and Women in 
Sports Day, and it’s in February, which happily coincided with the legislative session. 
What began as a lobbying effort is now an annual event. We arranged for busloads 
of little girls to go down to the Nevada legislature to take a tour and to have the day 
declared, “Girls and Women in Sports Day in Nevada,” all that dog and pony stuff. We 
had brown-bag lunches for all the little girls; we had legislators speak to them, and we 
had student athletes from the university, young women, come down and speak. 

Mary Conklin (director of development for womens athletics, 1996-2001, and Pack PAWS 
member) 

Patty Sheehan went down with us to speak to the finance committee during the legislative 
session in 1997. She was on our Pack PAWS board and obviously very supportive. She 

wanted to play golf here when she was in 
college, and there was no golf program, but 
she was at UNR for a year before going to 
San Jose, so she always had a soft spot for this 
place. Angie said, “If you can go articulate 
from your perspective how important this is, I 
think it would be really helpful,” and she went 
down there, and she was primo. They loved it. 
We were in the senate finance committee, and 
she had her books all signed and passed them 
out. As far as they were concerned, they had 
a celebrity in their midst, and Patty told great 
stories and gave great examples. 

During that first legislative session we 
had two different days. We had Patty at the 
committee hearing, but then we also brought 
in 500 or 600 little girls at one point for a 
Girls and Women in Sports Day, and that 
got the attention of a lot of legislators. Val 
coordinated things with the school district, 
and there were buses of kids down there, and 
we got stuff donated for lunch. The kids wore 
their athletic uniforms for whatever sport 
they played if they wanted to. It was a lot of work, but Val had decided she wanted those 
kids there. Her husband, Jamie Felton, is the athletic director out at Reed High School, 
and I think he may have helped her at that point access school district stuff. 

The legislature saw the whole thing—that it starts with these little girls having a 
dream and realizing that it’s possible to go play basketball or volleyball or swim or dive 
or whatever, if the opportunities are there. If we don’t provide the opportunities with 
adequate facilities and good coaches, though, it’s not going to happen. [....] 

Once that happened, there were really in-depth conversations about the liability 
potential at a state school, and they went to bat for us in a big way. Of course, it was nice 
that Bernice Mathews was on the finance committee, and she articulated it pretty well. 



Patty Sheehan speaking at an athletics event, 
ca. 2000. Joe Crowley is pictured to the left. 
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Victoria Mendoza (member of Northern Nevada Women Lawyers and member of Pack 
PAWS) 

Pack PAWS organized a Girls and Women in Sports Day, which has become a thing at 
the university for the girls to do. The first Girls and Women in Sports Day we got school 
buses from the Washoe County School District, and we had classes of girls who were 
involved in sports go down to the legislature and sit with various legislators on the floor. 
There is actually a national Girls and Women in Sports Day in February, I think. They 
were given proclamations, and they got to sit in the session and meet the legislators. 
After that little deal we had lunch, and the legislators came over and talked to them, and 
the kids could ask them questions. These girls were really involved in sports and going 
to college, and they wanted to see certain teams there that weren’t there, like softball 
and soccer. The younger girls play those two sports a lot, and UNR didn’t have those 
teams at the time. 

One of the funniest incidents with that was this little girl who must have been in 
first grade. They were all supposed to bring something representing their sport. A lot of 
them wore their uniforms, but she brought her jump rope, because that was her sport, 
[laughter] It was very, very cute and made everybody laugh. 

The legislators were very attentive. They came over and answered all the questions. 
These kids were very serious. And because of the NCAA rules, they had to be under 
sixth grade, so we did the elementary schools. Because of the NCAA you can’t have high 
school kids, and you are restricted by an age limit of who you can involve. We did that 
for two or three sessions. 

Then we had the university female athletes come with them, too, and escort them. 
So they got to go with their favorite athlete. A couple of the athletes from each of the 
teams came with them, too. It was very well organized, and I think it made a big impact 
on the legislators. We even got a hold of the people from UNLV, and they brought some 
UNLV athletes, but they didn’t bring any little kids. Their athletic director, SWA [Senior 
Woman Administrator], and their athletes came. 

Joan Wright (member of Northern Nevada Women Lawyers and member of Pack PAWS) 

All the elementary schools were contacted about the event and were told that they could 
participate, and the buses left from the campus. I believe people had to get to campus. 
I was always at the Carson City end, so I didn’t ever take the bus ride. There were a 
number of volunteers to supervise. I can’t remember how many chaperones there were 
per kid, but a number of chaperones that were Pack PAWS members would participate. 
Often if the girls were in a sport that had a uniform, they would come in their uniforms. 
They would bus them to the legislature. They would go to the floor of the two houses, 
and they were assigned to the various legislators. 

So the girls would sit with the legislators and see some portion of a session. They 
would then gather in one of the big meeting rooms and have a bag lunch, and someone 
would come and speak to them about athletics or the process. So it was a little bit of 
a civics lesson, as well as having to do with athletics, and it was really well-received. 
The girls really seemed to like it, and the parents that I talked to thought it was very 
inspirational for the girls. So it was a great event. 
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Debbie Fuetsch (student athlete, tennis, 1980-1982, and member of Pack PAWS) 


At first, it was a smaller version of what we have now. Basically, we brought the girls’ 
teams into the Hall of Fame room in Lawlor Events Center, and we invited a bunch of 
girls from the schools in the area. We got the word out to the school district for these 
girls to come in and learn about all the sports, and we would have the tennis team and 
softball, volleyball, basketball, and rifle, and it was an interactive demonstration with 
the kids. They would kick a soccer ball or hit a tennis ball. 

That was the first year, and it was pretty crowded, so the second or third year we 
were able to put it around the corridor in Lawlor. Since then Cary [Groth] has asked 
that we make it both mens and womens sports and that we ask boys and girls, which I 
think is a great idea. It is still National Girls and Women in Sports Day, but one of the 
biggest things that Cary has done is not try to keep everything separate, not try to keep 
it just the “Girls and Women in Sports Day” or just events for the girls. 

She has tried to say, “We’ve always strived for a level playing field, so let’s make 
everything together.” So now we have the event with the boys and the men’s sports. 
Football is there, and basketball when they can. We try to get as many sports as possible 
from both sides and then have the boys and girls come. A lot of boys were showing up 
to the Girls and Women in Sports Day with their parents and just looking around, and 
it really should be a big community-wide event for all the youth, not just girls and not 
just boys. So, it’s really changed. I think there were over a thousand kids this year. 


A member of the University of Nevada’s rifle team demonstates how to use a rifle at a Girls and Women 
in Sports Day event at Lawlor Events Center. 
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REACHING FOR THE STARS 

Greater stability in funding and scholarships bolstered the womens athletics program, 
enabling its coaches to devote more energy to strengthening their team competitiveness 
and generating additional community support. Rifle was introduced as a NCAA sport 
in 1995. By the time Devin Scruggs was hired to coach womens volleyball in 1997, the 
volleyball team could offer the full complement of out-of-state scholarships allowed by the 
NCAA. 

Chris Ault (athletic director, 1986-2004) 

I think, really, when we got into the mid-1990s, the direction of the athletic program 
was just a cold, hard fact, “Here’s where we’re going, and we need you aboard the train. 
We need your help; we need your money.” I think at that time, in the mid-1990s, football 
was still winning big. Men’s basketball was in and out but getting ready. The women’s 
sports were OK. They were getting funded very well. They weren’t competing as well in 
all the sports as we might have liked, and all of a sudden there was a realization that the 
women’s sports were getting the same pressure as the men’s sports were, that if we were 
going to have them, they’ve got to win. Find a way to be competitive. So, that transition 
began to take place in the mid-1990s. I guess that’s a major one. 

At first you were proud to get a sport started, get a coach hired, give them full 
scholarships, and go out and play. Then, all of a sudden, you say, “Well, we aren’t 
winning.” So, the reality of it is just as competitive now on that side of the arena as on 
the other side. 

To get competitive, you’ve got to get coaches that have the background to do what 
had to get done with recruiting. I think the mentality was there, but you can’t snap your 
fingers, and, all of a sudden, coaches are supposed to know how to recruit. I think as 
we grew in the world of college athletics the philosophy became, “If we’re going to have 
something, let’s be good at it.” That mentality started to take shape, rather than saying, 
“Let’s just have it.” 

Mary Conklin (director of development for womens athletics, 1996-2001, and Pack PAWS 
member) 

The coaches all felt constraints. I can remember sitting in my office one day, and Kurt 
Richter, the tennis coach, came in, and he wanted tennis courts. He was having to play 
off campus. He was going to Caughlin Club or to the Washoe courts on Plumas, so he 
felt that it was tough for him to recruit players when he didn’t have a facility. 

I think the coaches at that point wanted things to be better, but they didn’t quite 
know how to go about doing it. So, all of a sudden, here I was sitting there, and they 
could come and talk to me about their dreams, “What are we going to do?” I had a 
meeting with every coach within that first four to six months to talk about where they 
were and what they wanted and what they needed. I also got a sense of what kind of 
people they were. Could I take them out into the public? Could they speak to a potential 
donor? Could they articulate what it was they needed? 

I figured out pretty early on, and I told the coaches this, “I can kick a door open for 
you. I can help you get access to someone, but you’ve got to sell it, because they’re going 
to give their money to you because they believe you when you tell them you’re going 
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to do a certain thing. You’re the people that have to make it happen, not me,” and that 
was a new concept to them. I don’t think any of those coaches ever felt that they had 
any power to do anything, and I don’t think they ever thought of themselves as being 
the reason someone would give money to sports. That was a totally different way of 
thinking. 

Ada Gee was good because she was very articulate. She was an English major and 
loved to write poetry, loved to interact with people, could articulate her vision, and she 
was a very positive force for women’s sports at that point, because she was comfortable 
doing that, and people loved to listen to her. So, we had a couple of times where Angie 
and I took Ada to a community group and let her talk about what her vision was. [....] 

When coaches tried to recruit, they wanted to be able to have nice offices and a 
good playing facility for the kids, which was the priority for any student athlete coming 
in. Travel budgets were important. Ada wanted to take them on a European tour, so 
they’d get more practice. A lot of NCAA rules dictate to a large extent what you can and 
can’t do in the off-season, so that was one thing they could do. She wanted money to 
do that, because that’s a plum. If you can say your teams go on a European tour for two 
weeks each summer, kids are going to like that. 

You’d sit down and say, “What’s going to make our program more marketable to 
the student athletes, because the bottom line is you’ve got to start winning games. How 
do you win games?” That was always a goal, to be in the top twenty-five; that was the 
benchmark. 

Pat Miltenberger (student athlete, 1964-1968; vice president of student services, 1988-1998) 

When Ada Gee arrived, basketball was kind of coming along, and Ada had a bigger 
agenda than coaching a team. She seemed sensitive to the fact that behind every sport 
there’s a political agenda, and she seemed to be a good politician. She made herself 
known on campus. She went to Pack PAWS, and she showed up at community events 
and worked the tables. She shook hands, and she talked to people and didn’t isolate 
herself like most coaches. With the rest of the coaches, you didn’t know who they were, 
since you didn’t see them outside of the north end of campus, but Ada you saw. 

If you went out in the community, Ada was in the community. If you went to a 
dinner—American Red Cross, Lung Association, Heart Association—you saw Ada 
around, and you saw her talking to people and talking to influential people. She had a 
very similar ambience to what Angie had, and so, suddenly, you had two women out 
speaking about the importance of youth and girls and sports. Ada started inviting the 
elementary schools to the games, and they would win a computer, so a lot of creative 
things started happening, and games started to have a thousand fans. They weren’t 
great teams either—they were in between—but she began to develop a political base for 
women’s sports, and that began to help the conversation about Title IX. 

Ada was building basketball, then Devin Scruggs came in with volleyball and did the 
same thing. Devin was more of a wheeler-dealer who would get out in the community 
and encourage people to support volleyball, and she had some good teams, which 
beefed up the interest. And because of the power that Hawaii was, when we played 
Hawaii they would bring hundreds of people to a volleyball game, which helped the 
Eldorado and the clubs downtown. So there started to be a little energy around women’s 
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sports, and I attributed it to these women, who as coaches were more than coaches. 
They understood that athletics is fundraising, it’s community action, it’s responsibility 
to children. 

They were out in the schools, and they weren’t afraid to have camps, so all of a 
sudden we saw a lot more activity around sports, very similar to what we see with 
men’s sports. Suddenly we had summer camps and kids on campus, which helped the 
residence halls, because that gave us income in the summer. We had youth camps. So it 
made us more like men’s athletics, because summer is a dead time for buildings and can 
kill your self-support budget. Suddenly we would have 300 or 400 kids in for a week for 
camps—boys’ football and then girls’ volleyball and basketball camps—and the whole 
campus became more vibrant. 

And athletics were contributing more, not just to athletics. Suddenly we had food 
services and housing and other people on campus going, “Wow, they’re doing a lot with 
kids!” And as recruiters, which was one of our functions in student services, we were 
applauding them, because every eight, nine, ten, or fourteen-year-old we can get on 
campus is a future student. The culture changed very quickly, and athletics was a big 
piece of that, and these women were a big piece of it. 

Ada Gee (women’s basketball coach, 1993-2003) 

Things have changed, but when I started, I want to say both men’s and women’s basketball 
teams had twelve full-ride scholarships to offer. I believe we had all twelve. The NCAA 
later changed the number you could offer because of Title IX issues and equality. They 
wanted to get more women involved. So what they did with basketball was that women 
were allowed to have fifteen players on scholarship, and the men thirteen. A lot of 
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times we were told, “You need fifteen players on scholarship, because our numbers 
need to mesh.” And that made it even more challenging, I think, from a coaching staff 
perspective if you had fifteen players on your roster. At the time, the Big West had a 
rule that you could only travel twelve players. I remember one year we had two players 
that were red-shirted with injury, and I still had to leave a player home, and that was 
the hardest thing for me to do. Here’s a player that’s at every practice and at every home 
game, working as hard as anyone else, and you had to make a choice as to which player 
you would leave at home, because the Big West had this rule. That was not fun at all. 

I think at the time the number of in-state versus out-of-state scholarships was 
the difference probably between some other programs that were really, truly fully 
funded. To still stay within the budget, I think we had some in-state requirements that 
we needed to meet, or the WUE [Western Undergraduate Exchange] students from 
California or Alaska would count as in-state students. So whether it was northern 
California or Alaska, in order for us to utilize our scholarships well, we had to recruit 
those students. At the time, really, the girls’ sports programs at the high-school level 
were not very strong in Nevada, but a lot of pressure was put on us to recruit in-state 
student athletes. At the same time, though, we also had the expectation of winning, so 
it was very difficult. 

I know there were some sports programs that had to break up scholarships, but we 
didn’t do that. I know track and field and some of those head-count sports, as they were 
called, would give partial scholarships. We either had full scholarships or opportunities 
for walk-ons. I suppose if I had wanted to, I could have provided a walk-on with just 
tuition for a semester, if I had a scholarship still available, but typically ours were all full 
scholarships. 

We were given the opportunity to have waivers instead of scholarships. We fought 
at the legislature for a lot of things and were given monies, which I think were clearly 
critical in the growth and development of the women’s sports program. I remember the 
waivers helping tremendously. 

I think we had the full number of allowed scholarships the whole time I was at 
Nevada, but my first year or two I’m not sure. I may have also had to use some waivers 
or become creative. For the most part I can’t really remember being restricted based on 
scholarships compared to any other women’s basketball program in the country. 

Recruiting is about winning and building your program, because that’s where 
players want to be. They want to be a part of a successful program. Certainly having 
scholarships just put us on par with all of the other programs that were able to provide 
those scholarships around the country and around the West Coast and within our 
conference. I think it was something we definitely had to have. We weren’t going 
to convince anyone to come and play for free when they were going to be given an 
opportunity for a full-ride scholarship somewhere else. It’s just been a part of sport for as 
long as I’ve been in coaching, in terms of the entire recruiting process and scholarships. 

Devin Scruggs (womens volleyball coach, 1997-present) 

UNR was an opportunity to be a head coach, and the salary was certainly a little bit 
more than what I was making as an assistant at Cal. UNR was also the opportunity to 
run my own program and to be in a conference that I loved, which was the Big West, 
and also to be near Tahoe. We spent all of our family vacations growing up, before my 
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mom died, in Tahoe. We would go skiing. That was a big part of my family life, so to 
coach near the vacation destination that we used to go to was pretty neat. 

I loved it, even going from Cal to Nevada, where the Pac 10 was a stronger 
conference than the Big West. Supposedly the UC system was stronger academically, 
and it absolutely is very strong, but when I came here they were just opening the Bremer 
Study Center. That was huge. We didn’t have anything like that at Cal. They had a study 
center that was for all students, not just for athletics, so to have the Bremer Center was 
great. 

I felt like the athletic programs here were very well supported, and we were able 
to function on the budget we had without any problem. I grew up in a family with an 
accountant, so being very meticulous about where the money is, where it’s going, and 
how much you’re spending is my everyday life. [....] 

The first year our operating budget was $102,500, which was just operating. Most of 
that goes to team travel; that does not include scholarships, or salaries. Also at that time 
my second assistant position was just finishing the restricted-earnings position. They 
had just done away with that, so I think he was making $16,000, but that position has 
now almost doubled. [....] 

When I first got here, we had about a .500 team and had one very strong player 
returning, as well as some other key players. My staff and I recruited the top fifteen 
recruiting class in 1998. That’s the team, as a bunch of freshmen and a few upperclassmen, 
which went to the NCAAs for the first time in the history of the program. 

We were able to turn it around very quickly. I think all of the elements to have a 
successful program were intact. We had a facility; we had a supportive athletic director; 



The University of Nevada’s 1998 volleyball team. Devin Scruggs is pictured in the back row, second from 
right. 
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we had the money that we needed. It just needed somebody who knew how to bring in 
some stronger athletes and how to train them. That’s what they brought me in for and 
we’ve been pretty successful with that. 

Ada Gee (womens basketball coach, 1993-2003) 

The financial situation changed tremendously over the time I was coaching. I don’t 
remember specifics in terms of what our overall budget was. As the head coach, you 
have to make decisions. What’s going to recruiting? What’s going to equipment? What 
are our needs? Salaries grew tremendously, and a lot of that was from fighting battles. 
And really, in women’s sport, there are still great strides to be made, even though great 
strides have been made. You have to be appreciative of those strides, but you have to 
pick and choose your battles. As a head coach, you have to fight for your program, but 
you can’t pick every battle. You have to decide what’s most important and what’s going 
to really benefit your student athletes, your staff, and your program the most. 

I can’t take credit for everything that happened. I tried to lead the way, but you can’t 
do it without a great staff. You can’t do it without great leadership—Angie Taylor and 
Joe Crowley just making things happen. Angie was just amazing. She grew so much in 
the ten years that I was there in the things she fought for and the type of support she 
generated. We helped Angie establish Pack PAWS and get all of that support from the 
community. And Joe Crowley was just an amazing human being, an amazing president, 
and he just really got it. Those things were so important in the growth of the women’s 
sports program at the university. 

Fred Harvey (coach, rifle team, 1995-present) 

One of the strategic goals of the [athletics] program was to create an NCAA rifle team, 
and, of course, we would sponsor it. That came to pass. Colonel Norb Czech, who’s at 
Galena High School, handed that one to me, and as a shooter, I had a very good idea as 
to what it would take and how to do it. I was blessed with some special forces noncoms. 
Shooting is a big part of what they do, so they were very interested in this as well, and 
we were lucky enough that Chris Ault offered us that opportunity. Without Coach Ault 
and President Joe Crowley, we never would have come into being. 

NCAA rifle, I want to say, came into being in 1985, maybe 1986, but it became 
an NCAA sport here at the university in 1995. Rifle has existed here at the university 
for a hundred years as either a club sport or part of the curriculum. I’ve got a kind of 
scrap book here that I put out every year, and it says, “Rifle began at the university in 
1889. It’s been part of the academic curriculum and intramural recreational sport and 
intercollegiate competition as a club prior to becoming NCAA.” 

It seems to me that when I took over coaching we might have had eight, maybe 
ten men and women. We’ve always had women, but when we first started out and were 
transitioning from club to NCAA, we didn’t have as many women as we have today. I 
want to say today’s team is probably 70 to 80 percent female. When we first started out, 
it wasn’t that way. The women only constituted maybe a third of the team, and I don’t 
believe that was due to a lack of interest. It was due to a lack of resourcing. Once we 
became an NCAA sport, although things were very tight the first five or six years, as 
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they still are, there was very much an emphasis that, “You have this resourcing, and we 
expect you to perform.” 

It is a quantum leap from where we were back in 1995 to today. Things were very, 
very lean back in 1995. Many of the things that I did back then I don’t have to do today, 
because the budget is now there for the support staff in terms of compliance—for the 
NCAA compliance people, and for what I would call the financial aid to the students, 
which is another packet. It used to be that as a coach, in order to get my team ready to 
compete, I had to go through some unbelievable gyrations. I don’t have to do that today. 
Now, I really believe Coach Ault was fantastic. When he agreed that we were going to 
come into being, he said, “Here’s your budget. Go forth and do good, and no NCAA 
violations. That’s your guidance. Make it happen.” [laughter] [....] 

The NCAA says that a women’s [rifle] team must be composed 100 percent of 
women. Generally speaking, if you were to go to Nebraska, or Mississippi—there’s a 
half dozen women’s teams out there—most of them are composed of six, seven, eight 
women. For a men’s team, a co-ed team, you just have to have one male on that team. It 
can be, in effect, seven women, one male, and you have a co-ed team. So the sport has 
been designed in many ways in favor of Title IX. 

Men’s and women’s rifle at the University of Nevada is pretty much composed of 
twelve women and four men at this point. So even a men’s team just has to have one male 
on it. The rest of the team can be women. So, you can take that money in terms of Title 
IX, and although you’re funding a men’s team, you’re actually funding three-quarters 



The University of Nevada’s 2006 rifle team. Fred Harvey is pictured in the third row, second from right. 
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women, 70 to 80 percent women on the men’s team. Then I’ve got a pure women’s team 
over here on the side that we’re also putting together. 

One of the ways we’ve attempted to sell this to other universities—I’ve talked to 
a bunch of them, such as Boise State, Utah, or New Mexico—is that you can have a 
women’s team and you can have a men’s and women’s team. You can have them both to 
meet whatever NCAA requirement you’ve got to meet, but the bulk of your money, 80 
to 90 percent is to the women. And under Title IX, this can help a lot. 

What’s interesting is that the university can register as a men’s team, a women’s 
team, or you can have both a men’s team and a women’s team, or toss all that aside and 
just have a co-ed team. When we compete in nationals, the way the NCAA has written 
the rules, I choose my best four. Be they male or female, it does not matter. It does not 
matter what the university signed itself in under. I pick the best four. I think I had one 
year where it was all female. I’ve never had a year when it was all male. 

For the team, I have 3.6 scholarships. How I divide those up depends upon me, 
but 80 percent or more of it goes to the women. As far as how those are counted, the 
ones that I give to women count towards the women. The money that I give to the men 
counts towards the men’s side of the house. It doesn’t matter how the team is classified. 

Many, many times I’ve gone back to the NCAA in the last three to four years, 
and I’ve gotten with a Nebraska coach, a Mississippi coach, and a TCU coach. I want 
to say there’s four ladies that are very influential in this thing. I’ve gotten with them 
time after time and approached the NCAA and said, “You know, we should be giving 
five scholarships right now to the women, purely women. Then there should be 3.6 
scholarships over here that you can give that to anybody that you want to.” 

In the crazy world that I’m in, because the State of Nevada has been so supportive of 
us, I know that if I had five scholarships for the women, Nevada would fully fund those. 
The beautiful thing about it from my perspective is that I could then take the dozen or 
so ladies that I have, and they would be very well-resourced by that. For the men almost 
nothing would change, because what I’m doing with them I think works optimally. The 
men do not mind in any way, shape, or form the fact that the ladies are walking away 
with 80 percent of the pie in this case. They understand that there’d be no pie at all if the 
ladies weren’t here. 

Devin Scruggs (womens head volleyball coach, 1997-present) 

We had twelve scholarships in 1997, and we still have twelve—the full complement the 
NCAA allows. We can’t break those up. We are what’s called a counter sport as opposed 
to an equivalency sport, which means that we have twelve scholarships and there are 
only twelve people that can be on scholarship. Even if I don’t have full funding for those 
twelve scholarships, I can only have a maximum of twelve players on scholarship at 
any one time. It would be great to have eleven players on full scholarship and split a 
scholarship between two players, but I can’t legally do that. We try to carry fourteen or 
fifteen players, and a maximum of sixteen. The rest of those players would be walk-ons. 

We in the volleyball program attempt—and this is not consistent with all sports, 
even at this university—if at all possible, to treat our walk-ons absolutely equal with 
the scholarship athletes, within what we can do legally. They get the same amount of 
gear and uniforms. They have the same requirements with study hall and the same 
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requirements with everything in terms of getting in trouble or doing the right thing. 
There is no difference. There is also no difference between who gets to travel and who 
doesn’t. They compete for those twelve travel spots because there are only twelve travel 
spots, and that does not mean that a scholarship player will always travel ahead of a 
non-scholarship player. 

As far as in-state versus out-of-state scholarships, because we are fully funded I can 
give all twelve scholarships as out-of-state if I wanted to, which is huge. I have never 
been told, “No, you can’t give this person an out-of-state scholarship.” 

Now, with our recruiting, most of the kids are coming from the West Coast—either 
California or Nevada, so with that we have a lot of in-state players and/or players using 
the WUE [Western Undergraduate Exchange]. Right now, on a team of fourteen players 
with twelve scholarship players—I’m actually only using eleven right this second because 
a player quit and I just haven’t been able to replace her with a scholarship player—I have 
two out-of-state kids. The rest are either in-state or Western Undergraduate Exchange 
students. 

I don’t know if the program was fully funded that way before I got here, but one of 
the stipulations was that I would have twelve fully-funded scholarships. We have had 
the opportunity and the budget to fund whatever we need. 

Suzanne Bach (executive secretary to the athletic director, 1986-1994; compliance 
coordinator, 1994-1999) 

Because our profile was raised so much, it was imperative that coaches really recruit 
hard for athletes, and they were recruiting all summer long. Also, to raise the profile, 
they would sponsor camps: baseball camp, football camp, basketball camp. So, there 
wasn’t a whole lot of down time for the coaches in the summertime. 

When I say that coaches were playing a lot of golf in the summer, they were on the 
road with their athletes all throughout the season. You know, you’re leaving on a Friday 
night; you’re driving or flying to God knows where; you’re playing all day the next day; 
you’re driving back. Then you’re looking at film, or you’re checking out with the trainer 
which players are injured, and how you’re going to adjust the lineup to accommodate 
that. Then you’re running practices, and you’re recruiting, and you’re working out plays 
and strategy for your next game. So, it’s non-stop. Once the season ended, and their 
recruiting had pretty much closed up, they were gone. They would take days off and golf 
or travel or sleep. 

There wasn’t a lot of time for coaches to do other things, and the more complicated 
the NCAA rules got, the more vigilant coaches had to be, and the more they had to 
worry, “OK, what athlete isn’t doing well academically?” and, “Is he in study hall?” and, 
“Does he need to go to summer school?” So, there were just so many other issues that 
now came up for them that really weren’t so much of an issue when I first started. 

Fred Harvey (coach, rifle team, 1995-present) 

My take is that with the exception of football, basketball, possibly soccer and women’s 
basketball, and maybe women’s volleyball, as well, up until about five years ago, you 
really could not have survived on a coach’s salary. If you’re an assistant coach in any 
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of those areas, it’s very difficult. My guess is that in most cases, you’re in it for the 
love of the game and definitely not for the money Even for something like football or 
basketball it’s a crazy way to make a living. It’s wonderful. The kids make it wonderful; 
the men and women make it wonderful, but the hours, the crazy rules that we live by.... 
I’ve got to believe that even those who are being paid to do it full time are really in it 
for the love of the game. They couldn’t be in it for any other reason. You just wouldn’t 
last. [....] 

When we came into being, I think Coach Ault gave us—this is crazy, and I’d have 
to go back and check the records—$15,000. That $15,000 was the financial aid for the 
kids, our travel budget, and for anything else—the whole budget. “Here’s fifteen grand, 
Coach. Make it happen.” And we did. We did that for five years, and then we were 
assigned to John Nunn. He was the guy that I reported to up there. He went into a 
meeting with Coach Ault, and he said, “We’re giving these guys nothing, and they’re 
in the top twenty.” It took us tooth and nail to get there. He said, “Just think what they 
might do if we gave them something.” 

Suzanne Bach (executive secretary to the athletic director, 1986-1994; compliance 
coordinator, 1994-1999) 

By the time I left, women’s travel was much closer to being on a par with the men’s. 
I would say it was pretty well evened out. With men’s and women’s tennis, it’s always 
going to be a smaller production, because they don’t have the numbers on the squad 
that volleyball and women’s basketball have. They also don’t drag along the trainers and 
all the equipment people and everything else, because when you’ve got a football team 
going on the road, you’ve got three to four trainers plus almost every assistant trainer 
that you can stretch to get onto the plane. You’ve got the equipment managers; you’ve 
got the strength coach; you’ve got all the assistant coaches, plus all the managers, plus 
all the sports information people, and then every other hanger-on and wanna-be that’s 
on the face of the earth that wants to try to crawl into every available space on the plane. 
So, it’s a huge production to take on the road. And men’s basketball is pretty big, too. 
Even though you only have a few players, there’s just all of this other support personnel 
that goes along with them. With women’s basketball, not so much. It’s just the profile 
of the sport. You don’t need five stat people on women’s basketball, because you’re just 
not going to get that much into the paper about it. You’re not a UConn [University of 
Connecticut], you know. So, it’s unfortunate. 


TIME OUT III: THOUGHTS ON THE IMPACT OF TITLE IX 
AND THE QUEST FOR GENDER EQUITY 

More than 35 years after the passage of Title IX, its repercussions are still being 
felt and debated. Here, chroniclers reflect on the impact of this groundbreaking 
legislation, and consider what difference it made on the Nevada campus and in 
society as a whole. 
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Madeline Kenyon (former Drew University athletic director and member of Pack 
PAWS) 

Whether Title IX is a success or not depends on whether you have the support 
of the president of the university That’s very important, and I think that Joe 
Crowley supported the womens programs very strongly. I think that John 
Lilley [university president, 2001-2005], in choosing Cary Groth [as athletic 
director], or being an influence on it, gave her a good support. I don’t know 
that much about Milton Glick [university president, 2005-present], but I hear 
them on the radio together all the time, so there must be good rapport between 
them. [....] 

I heard Cary Groth on the radio the other day, and the interviewer said 
something about, “What do you think of Title IX?” Cary Groth said, “If it 
weren’t for Title IX I wouldn’t be here today.” And that’s true—she wouldn’t 
be there. I don’t know how many women athletic directors there are now, but 
they’re respected, and they’ve done a good job. Again, it’s been thirty years to 
get there, but they’re there. The women are never going to take over; it’s not 
going to be the Women’s National Collegiate Athletic Association, but they are 
working with the men. It’s slow, and it will be slow. 

Jim Kidder (office of planning, budget and analysis, 1983-2001) 

Title IX had a major impact, because at that point we really had three 
intercollegiate programs, really big time—football, basketball, and baseball, 
and I might even throw in men’s track and field. The women’s sports—we had 
a decent softball team, decent volleyball and basketball teams—but if you tried 
to compare those three women’s sports with the men’s, in terms of the amount 
of publicity they were getting, in terms of the number of coaches they had, in 
every respect, the men’s sports made the women’s sports pale in amount of 
financial support and publicity. Had there not been Title IX, we might have 
lucked out to some extent, because Joe [Crowley] and I like women’s sports, 
and we go to lots. In fact, we just talked last night about the fact that we’ll be 
seeing each other at the volleyball game next week and the soccer game with 
Oregon the week after. So, having that kind of president might have made some 
impact, but I don’t think it would have had the force that Title IX had, to be able 
to say that you cannot do these things. 

Cary Groth (athletic director, 2004-present) 

The biggest change is the opportunities that are available for the women. Most 
Universities are offering their women the same opportunities that have been 
afforded to the men for years. Don’t get me wrong, there are still challenges, 
but it is much better. Interestingly enough, most women (or men) athletes do 
not understand Title IX or the challenges that preceded them. 
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Michelle Gardner (women’s softball coach, 2002-2008) 

I think that since the early 1980s there has been a lot more money put into 
womens athletics due to Title IX gender equity and as soon as dollar numbers 
started going up for coaching you started to see a big push for a lot of men to 
want to get into coaching women’s sports. I still think there are a number of 
women coaching sports, but I still think sometimes there is the stigma of, “You 
can’t be a head coach and be married and have kids, because the woman is 
supposed to be home with her kids, and you’re on the road.” I think all of those 
things have changed in one sense but yet really remain the same in another. You 
see very few women coaching who have a family. I think there are more now 
but that whole revelation has taken forever. Coaching women’s sports is now 
completely fine because it’s lucrative. It wasn’t fine to coach a women’s softball 
team for $15,000 when you should be the breadwinner. Now it’s at $75,000, so 
that’s OK. 

Still, sometimes it is still difficult to balance it all. My husband is very 
supportive and very good with my kids but it’s very trying on both of us 
sometimes to try to raise a family, coach, and travel as much as I do, but we’re 
making it work so far. [laughter] It’s strange, because when you are a coach, 
really, your priority has always been eighteen girls, or men, but there is a 
balance between the priorities. I can say, “Go see my assistant because she can 
handle it, and I need to take care of my kids.” There’s a fine line there all the way 
across the board. 

Fred Harvey (coach, rifle team, 1995-present) 

I think the reaction to Title IX on campus has been very positive. I think that 
women expect to play, and by and large, they have a lot more opportunity as of 
today than they did ten or twenty years ago. 

The resourcing has increased tremendously. It seems to me in a lot of ways 
that there has just been a quantum leap in the administrative support. With the 
financial aid, I look back at what we did twelve years ago, and we were truly 
on a shoestring. That isn’t true anymore. We are very, very well supported. We 
could always spend more money, but we have enough money to get the job 
done now. I don’t think that anybody here can say that the support is lacking. It 
has just been a quantum leap in improvement, and not just for the women. For 
the women it has been very dramatic, but for the men it has gotten much better 
as well. [....] 

While there may have been a shift over the years at the national level in 
thinking about women’s athletics, I actually believe that what goes on here at 
the University of Nevada is, in fact, local. It is due to Joe Crowley, Cary Groth, 
and Chris Ault. From talking to other coaches across the country, it seems that 
what goes on here at Nevada is far better than most places. I really believe it 
doesn’t reflect national stuff so much as it really reflects what these individuals 
have decided to do. 
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Lue Lilly (in charge of women’s athletics, 1969-1976) 

When people have asked about the greatest advantage of Title IX, I have said 
that it’s a social thing, from my point of view. Finally in the United States— 
and this was not true everyplace, because women athletes were accepted other 
places—it was OK to be an athlete. If you take some of the other countries, in 
Europe and elsewhere, if somebody won a medal it was great, regardless of the 
sport. In the United States it was pretty much negative to be an athlete, even 
if you were a good one, unless, I suppose, maybe you were an ice-skater or 
played tennis. I don’t even know about that. And you never heard that much 
about golf. The main things were being in gymnastics and figure skating, as far 
as sports where people didn’t really complain about the fact that women were 
athletes, and I think that’s the greatest thing. 

I don’t remember a specific case at Nevada, but I think some of my very 
finest female athletes at other schools were made to make choices between 
their boyfriends or playing sports. The guys got tired of being teased about the 
fact that their girlfriend was a jock. One of them was a Powers model. These 
were really feminine women, and yet they had to make these choices. They 
made the choice, in most cases, to give up the sport. Now it is so nice to know 
that—at least in the cases that I know of—most of the guys now are proud if 
their girlfriends are athletes. 

So I think the social change was as important here as the fact that women 
now have the right to participate. The social side of it is the great thing, because 
there were always a certain number of women who wanted to participate and 
gave it up for social reasons, not because of athletic reasons, and you had to 
push past that. And the connotation that you were either a tomboy or that 
you were homosexual or something kind of went along with the idea that if 
you were an athlete, you were one of these things. That is such a disservice to 
young women who really just liked sports, liked competition. Like me when I 
was twelve years old—if somebody did something, I wanted to do it better. It’s 
an innate thing, and I think that is what makes good athletes. 

I think Title IX freed women up from having to make that social choice, 
“Am I going to be a tomboy?” or, “Am I going to be an athlete?” It’s accepted 
now. The kids nowadays don’t even have to think about whether they’re being 
a tomboy or masculine or whether it’s acceptable or whether it isn’t. The fathers 
are proud of their daughters. They brag all the time, and before it was kind of 
like, “Well, yes, my daughter’s a little bit athletic,” and they apologized more 
than they were proud. It’s a great change. 

Cindy Fox (associate athletics director, 2000-2009) 

I think people are finally integrating that way of thinking [inspired by Title 
IX] into what they do. It’s a slow process. It’s a federal mandate to do this, but I 
think people are starting to believe it now. I think in everything we do it’s not 
just because we have to do it but because it’s the right thing to do. 
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One of the biggest things that I’ve seen is the fathers and the moms out 
there actually involved with their young girls and pushing them, because now 
they have a place to go. Now it’s not just the sons going out and playing football, 
but it’s also the girls going out and playing basketball or tennis or whatever. It’s 
just part of the culture now of growing up, so I see that more. I see young boys 
getting autographs from girls, and I love that. It’s a different level of respect. It’s 
an accepted practice that women are going to be athletes now. 

On a national scene, there are more opportunities after college with the 
pro leagues, albeit not to the same extent that they have those opportunities 
available for men. You have reporters now just covering women’s basketball. 
Michelle Voepel at the Kansas City Star is a national reporter. You have women 
in sportscasting and on the sidelines reporting on football games, so they are 
integrating women in what were primarily male-dominated jobs before. They 
are integrating women into the business of sport, not just participation. 

It’s a long time in coming, though, and we’ve got a long way to go. This is a 
very fluid thing, but you will get to the point where you can change the mentality 
of how we perceive women in sport, completely—and I think through a few 
generations here we’re going to get there. You see it on TV, in the newspaper, 
in your local high schools, junior high schools, and colleges, and that’s just the 
way it is. So, in a very roundabout, scattergun way, that’s what I see. 

Kurt Richter (mens tennis coach 1987-1998; womens tennis coach 1987-2005) 

Has it gotten better in the way of more press for the women? Are they treated 
equally? I think that once Pack PAWS was created, and the NCAA enforced 
gender equity rules, it created an equal playing field for the most part. Are 
women going to get the press that the guys do? That is probably never going to 
happen. You have rare situations like at the University of Montana where the 
women’s basketball team sells out, and the men’s doesn’t, just like the University 
of Tennessee. 

That is like what we said about the popularity of sports—that is just society 
overall. Tennis in the United States compared to tennis in Europe is night and 
day. Further, in all respects, football is really nonexistent in Europe. Women’s 
sports is never going to get a fair shake in society equal to men’s in press and 
money. 

Even if you look at after college, how many pro systems are out there? 
There is the WNBA [Women’s National Basketball Association], but there are 
very few. Most of women’s athletics stops after college. The fortunate few that 
can make the pros on the men’s side have a lot of sports they can do it in. On the 
women’s side it’s kind of funny that the sports where you can make millions of 
dollars are tennis and golf. You go back to individual sports, which, collegiately, 
are pretty nonexistent in the way of popularity and people following them. 
Women’s basketball and volleyball are probably the two most popular on the 
women’s side in the way of fan base and getting media coverage. If you look at 
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it after college, though, it’s the individual sports that reign queen over the team 
sports. 

Mike Anderson (womens swimming and diving coach, 1989-2000) 

There are a lot of unanswered questions and questions that beget questions 
when you start saying, “Is Title IX enough?” For some people it’s never going 
to be enough, and for some people it’s gone way too far already 

Again, it depends on what sport you’re talking about and at what school 
and who the administrator is and what their vision is. Nowadays, most of these 
people have no vision. Most athletic directors are doing crisis management, 
and a lot of them have no backbone. They just kowtow to whatever winds of 
change happen. The people who pushed through Title IX back in the old day 
and risked their jobs to lay down some equality for women, those folks were 
chased out of sports. People like Angie Taylor and Anne Hope—neither one 
of them are involved in athletics at all anymore. 

I think Title IX has absolutely had a positive impact at UNR. Not only has 
it made more opportunities for women and given women a chance to really 
excel and become more than they would have been otherwise, but it’s been 
good for the men, and it’s made men better. We don’t have any teams at UNR 
that are coed, like when I coached coed swimming teams, where they compete 
separately but train together. That really has a big influence on both men and 
women, when they get a chance to train together. That just makes everybody 
a better person. 

Even in the separate sports, it’s good that men can see that women just 
aren’t someone who’s going to end up being your wife, mother, and sister. They 
are stand-alone people, and they need to be respected, loved, and cherished 
in their own right. If that means that she can outsprint you, outlift you, or 
outjump you, that’s good. 

Especially with men, that respect comes from what you do, and if you can 
do some special things, even if it’s in a different sport, that goes a long way. 
When a man sees a woman go 12 seconds for a 100-meter dash, well, most 
men can’t do that, and even the ones that can are only a second faster. All of a 
sudden, women have more value. In a man’s world, you’re based on what you 
do; in a woman’s world, generally, you’re based on who you’re friends with 
and what your connections are. So, I think it’s good for men, and it’s good for 
women, as well. It just makes everybody better. 
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A NEW MILLENNIUM 

As the year 2000 approached, womens athletics had much to celebrate. With the opening 
of Legacy Hall in 1999, men’s and womens athletics were finally housed together in a 
beautiful new facility. The program continued to grow with the introduction of womens 
golf and womens soccer and the reinstatement of softball. Cindy Fox succeeded Angie 
Taylor, with the new title of associate athletics director, and Nevada Athletics’ move in 
2000 from the Big West to the Western Athletics Conference (WAC) ushered in an era of 
new competitors and new challenges. 

Mary Conklin (director of development for women’s athletics, 1996-2001, and Pack PAWS 
member) 

When I first started, I was sharing an office. I had a chair and a little, cast-off computer 
table—I don’t even think it locked—but I could put my purse in there. One of the first 
things I said was, “Angie, we’ve got to spruce up this office. It’s got to look different. If 
I’m going to be bringing people in here, it’s got to look professional. It doesn’t have to be 
fancy; it has to be clean and neat, and there just has to be a sense of, ‘Something’s going 
on here.’ I have a friend who’s an interior decorator, and I’m going to call her and ask her 
to come and take a look around and see what we can do.” 

Judy Fermoile had done work with the University Foundation, so she came down, 
and we walked around the office. She came up with some really interesting things we 
could do with paint. We cleaned the carpets, and Angie talked to the Buildings and 
Grounds people. I don’t know who she called, but Buzz Nelson always liked Angie, so 
he sent his painters over. Judy had marked everything, and we painted the pipe and 
the ductwork one color, and we had a little taupe wainscoting at the top. People would 
come in and say, “How did you do this? This is great!” 

Angie said, “It didn’t cost me. It was time to paint in here, so we just told them how 
we wanted it painted.” 

Angie moved some of the coaches to different offices in the building, and she 
mainly put all the sports information and events people and herself and myself in there. 
The word was out that you were to look nice when you came in. We were not lounging 
around. We got rid of all the couches everybody was sitting on, and within six months, 
eight months, maybe, we had a really nice office space. So that was huge. At that point 
the message for the whole staff, I think, probably was, “We’re going somewhere. We’re 
not staying where we were.” 

Ada Gee (women’s basketball coach, 1993-2003) 

When I started at Nevada, our offices were in the Old Gym; all of the women’s coaches 
and Angie Taylor were in the Old Gym, while the men’s coaches were up on upper 
campus by all the sports facilities, and football had their own offices in Cashell Field 
House. Then we moved up to Legacy Hall, which I thought was a very positive move, 
even though when we were in the Old Gym I think we had a great time. You never knew 
if your offices were going to get warm in the winter, and certainly they weren’t going to 
get cool in the summer. But there was a special camaraderie during that time among the 
coaches, with Angie being our fearless leader, that made those wonderful days. 
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Legacy Hall 


I think the move to Legacy Hall, though, benefited everyone because we were in 
the same office with all of the mens coaches. We actually would see them then on a 
daily basis, which I think did a lot for the camaraderie of the whole sports program. 
My feeling was that it really brought us together. I think it was a wonderful thing that 
happened.... On a day-to-day basis, you would come into contact with coaches of the 
men’s sports teams, and you’d end up seeing someone in sports information as you were 
heading in or out of the building. I never felt that our offices weren’t equitable. I mean, 
my office was as big as Trent’s, and I wasn’t worried about equality and equity. 

You have to really be careful when you look at that. In my program we had a counter 
program in men’s basketball, but the women’s volleyball team doesn’t have a men’s 
volleyball team to make those comparisons with. Just because the men have something 
doesn’t necessarily mean we have to have it. We may need something different for our 
success, and the equality can come in different ways. Certainly you need money to run 
a Division I women’s basketball program, so those things need to be equitable, but there 
are things that they might need that we don’t, and vice versa. 

Angie Taylor (student athlete, basketball, 1981-1985; sports information/promotions 
coordinator, 1987-1990; and senior woman administrator, 1990-1999) 

We all moved to Legacy Hall in late 1998. Legacy Hall was the brainchild of Chris Ault, 
and it’s a wonderful tribute to the athletics program. It’s beautiful, and it has received 
national recognition. Because of the growth that we had, we were one department, but 
it almost looked like we were two. The women were down in the Old Gym, and we 
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had our own sports information person, our own marketing person, our own events 
and game management person, and our own development person. The training staff 
still reported to the head trainer. If that position were vacant I wouldn’t be in charge of 
it, but I would be involved with filling it. It was the same thing with the strength and 
conditioning staff. 

When Chris Ault started planning for Legacy Hall, he asked, “Angie, do you guys 
want to stay down there, or do you want us to be together?” 

Well, there is no way we could have a brand new building on campus for athletics 
without having the women in it. That would just send the wrong message. So I told him, 
“No, we really need to be a part of that. We can’t be separate.” 

I talked to a couple mentors who said, “Angie, you can’t let a new building go up 
and you guys not get in it.” It would give the perception that the women weren’t worthy 
of being in the new building, and it would have been because of a decision I made. But 
more than that, if it was going to be brand new, you wanted everyone to be that way. 
I also knew, though, that moving in there would combine everything and so it would 
change the world. For ten years, basically, I got to run my own thing, through all the ups 
and downs and everything else. 

So, things began to happen, things began to shift, and as we began to get ready to 
move into Legacy Hall, my job changed. The compliance end was growing a whole lot, 
and in the midst of all this my title changed from SWA. It was going to be associate 
athletics director, but it turned into senior associate athletics director, because people 
weren’t even using “SWA” anymore. Some people were having the person in their 
SWA role be their lead compliance person, which is a very different function. We had 
a compliance person at that point, but that person was going to report to me on the 
compliance end. 

This is how things were going to change when we moved to Legacy. I knew that my 
marketing person would not report directly to me; they would report to the marketing 
person there. The sports information person would not report directly to me but report 
to the head SID there. The staff that I had had would no longer be my staff. It would 
be very, very different, and I knew that, but I still couldn’t have the departments be 
separate. 

I actually told someone, “When we combine, I may not make it, because it is going 
to be that different.” And as it turned out, it wasn’t a good fit for me after we did that, but 
it was still better for the department in terms of the entire message that was being sent. 
It changed things a lot, including my moving up there and taking on the compliance 
function. 

I’d never had a background in compliance, and as important as compliance is, that 
was never something I really wanted to do. My commitment when all of this happened 
was to check it out and see how things went. As it turned out, other things happened, 
other opportunities, and about a year into it, it became clear to me that this didn’t work 
for me. [....] 

I think the best award that we got in my time at Nevada is when we received an 
Adelante Award, and it was something that the NACWAA [National Association 
of Collegiate Woman Athletics Administrators] gave out. It didn’t get a whole lot of 
recognition, but that was an award for strides and progress we had made as a department. 
I was very, very proud of that. I was very proud of the exposure that we got from the 
million-dollar gifts, because when people give you that much money that means they 
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have a level of trust that you are going to steward the gift and do the right thing with 
it and represent them, because now their name is affiliated with that. That was a big 
tribute to us. Those are the ones that stand out the most to me. 

Just this summer I got an award from the National Association of Black Journalists. 
That actually impacted me more once I was there than I realized. What they do is they 
travel around and look for people in various regions who have made a noteworthy 
contribution to sports in those areas. Sports was a lifetime ago for me. I am much more 
of a sports fan than anything else now, but it was cool just to get some recognition. 

In ten years we made a bunch of strides. When we started off we had about fourteen 
people on my staff in 1990, and when I left in 2000 there were about thirty-five. And 
the budget went from $700,000 to about $3.5 million. It was a blessing to be a part of 
that, and some of it, I know, was the timing of the day, with Title IX turning twenty, but 
I thank God that we were able to make some good decisions around that—some of the 
challenges in navigating the cultural shift that were necessary and all the politics that go 
along with that and still maintaining and still moving forward. 

There were great people. It’s amazing, as I look back and say, “God, you know, these 
people really trusted me.” That followed me, and even in the midst of all of it they really 
trusted me. Now, looking back, that’s really scary because there was so much at stake. 
When you are in it you don’t think about it. 

It was more, “How are we going to do it?” 

“Well, because we have to.” 

It was a great time of my life for the time of my life that it was. Wouldn’t trade it, 
even the hard times or things I would love to not have had to go through, but it all 
contributed to where I ended up, personally, as an individual. 

Cindy Fox (associate athletics director, 2000-2009) 

In the spring of 2000 at Kansas State, the head basketball coach’s contract was not 
renewed. Mark [Fox, Cindy’s husband] was an assistant for them, and the way it usually 
works is that when the head coach goes, you go. I was still working, but I was also 
pregnant with my first child, so Mark started looking for other jobs. The first call 
came from Trent Johnson, who was here at Nevada, and Mark had worked for Trent at 
Washington. Trent had been here at Nevada for a couple of years at that point and asked 
Mark to come on board. In July I had my son, and in August of 2000 we moved here 
(although Mark came out a little bit earlier). 

I was still back in Kansas, I had just had the baby, and Chris Ault called me and said, 
“Cindy, we have an opening here for our senior woman administrator. Would you be 
interested in interviewing for that?” 

I said, “I’m not sure. I haven’t had a break since I was ten years old with my paper 
route, and I’m just not sure. Let me think about it.” 

It took about a half hour or so, and I thought I would miss it too much. I’ve been 
doing it for so long, and I really loved it, so when we got out here, I interviewed for the 
position and got the job. Once again, it’s just the timing and everything, and we were 
just blessed to have that opportunity. 

We came out here, and Mark started as the low man on the totem pole, because 
Trent had his other assistant positions already filled. Then I came and started working, 
and we’ve been here, officially, since September of 2000. 
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I came in after Angie Taylor, and she was very well liked and loved here and just one 
of the funniest people I’ve ever met in my life. And she has a heart of gold. 

When I first started here Chris gave me the golf, the tennis. I’m not sure I had 
baseball at the time, and we didn’t have softball then. We were starting some sports, 
like soccer. I had oversight of a lot of the sports, but I don’t know if I had oversight of 
marketing. It all kind of blends together after a while. 

Chris and the staff that were already here were so open, and I think it was the 
first time that they went outside and hired somebody. By virtue of having Mark here, 
it worked out great. They were very welcoming and open to new ideas. I worked a lot 
with the Pack PAWS program, which was one of our fundraising arms for our women’s 
programs, but eventually development took that over as things have evolved here. 
Our development staff has grown, because we needed to support programs through 
fundraising. So many of our dollars are self-supported. 

Victoria Mendoza (member of Northern Nevada Women Lawyers and member of Pack 
PAWS) 

Two things we tried to address with Pack PAWS were more participation and more 
teams. We were trying to equal up the number of opportunities for women. We were 
really looking at participation and at the particular sports that girls in this region played 
that were not represented at the university. We knew that we had competent or eligible 
athletes out there. They wanted to go to college, and they wanted to go to college here, 
and they wanted athletic scholarships. They saw their brothers and friends going, and 
they couldn’t go. 

While we worked on this there were three sports that got added: women’s golf, 
soccer, and softball. That added fifty new scholarships in perpetuity for girls. That is the 
big legacy from when I was really involved in Pack PAWS. 

Golf was added first, then there was a debate about whether it should be soccer 
or softball. Soccer got added, because there were considerations regarding NCAA 
requirements. If you add a new sport the NCAA requires that you have to have the 
facilities within a certain time frame. The university felt that it was easier to get 
adequate facilities for soccer, because they knew they had the football field that would 
be adequate for them to play on (rather than having to build a new facility, because at 
the time they didn’t have any room). 

You have to have it equal for the men and women in equivalent sports. If the men 
were playing golf on private courses, then the women could play golf on private courses, 
so golf was the easiest to add. Then soccer came on because I think they thought they 
could use the football field and have facilities there. Softball took longer, because they 
couldn’t share the baseball field due to the difference in the lengths, the mound, and all 
that. Bringing softball on meant that the university was going to have to find facilities 
off campus, and within a certain period of time they were going to have to build a 
facility, so it cost more money. 

There was a group in town that was very upset when the softball team got cut 
originally, and they didn’t want to give any more money to the university because they 
did that. They were very happy when they got the new field. I think that new field is 
significant, because it is really the first new facility after this big push for women that’s 
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kind of high class. They weren’t playing at Idlewild field. The facility is actually on the 
campus. 

Cindy Fox (associate athletics director, 2000-2009) 

With the womens program, I think Angie had already laid a great foundation. They 
had added women’s golf when I got here, and we had to add another sport. I think all 
the same sports that we have right now are what were in place at that time. Soccer had 
been added a year before I got here. We hadn’t added softball yet, but we had actually 
put together a sport review committee to evaluate sports to add. 

We had specific criteria that we looked at when we added sports. When I got here, 
I wasn’t part of bringing in soccer and the golf, but it was fairly recent. Soccer was still 
playing over at Mendive Middle School, and so we had some work to do to provide a 
better facility to provide a better opportunity for those kids, which we did. 

I don’t know why soccer got added before softball other than that soccer is an easier 
sport to get up and running. I’ll tell you what we looked at when we had a review of the 
sports to add, and I’m sure they did this prior to my coming here, but they would have 
looked at start-up costs. Softball is a pretty expensive sport to get going just because of 
the facility issues. And when you are phasing in scholarships, you can’t just say, “Here 
are your scholarships. Go get fifteen or twenty ladies to give these to.” You can’t do that. 
You’ve got to slowly build a program and add kids because of how everything cycles out. 
You give everybody a scholarship, and then they are all gone in four years, so you've got 
to phase these things in. 

But the start-up costs were probably a lot less for soccer, from equipment to 
everything. If you’ve got a field, you can play. And then there are the annual operating 
costs. What is it going to cost funding scholarships, coaches’ salaries, travel, recruiting? 
Facility availability is probably the biggest thing. 

With softball we had to really look for a place, and it wasn’t easy to find one. With 
soccer we went to a middle school. By far it was not the best opportunity, but it was the 
one that was available at the time. 

Michelle Gardner (womens softball coach, 2002-2008) 

They reinstated softball to meet Title IX gender equity in numbers. They needed to add 
a sport so that we were in compliance with numbers. They had thrown around a couple 
different sports and people in the community wanted softball because there were a lot 
of very talented softball kids in this area that were going out of state to play ball. The 
program had been cut in 1989,1 believe. Chris Ault actually cut it so it’s kind of ironic 
that he also reinstated it, but because of numbers he needed another women’s sport. 

I feel like as far as numbers go here they have worked extremely hard to stay in 
compliance with actual numbers for Title IX. Past that, I feel like this academic 
community and this community in Reno is very supportive of gender equity. [....] 

When I came up here for my interview there were a couple things I was looking for. 
Was the program going to be fully funded? Was I going to have a stadium to play and 
recruit in? What were the other things I was going to have? If they weren’t going to fully 
fund it and go at it then I wasn’t interested. I have been at big softball schools, and I have 
to know that I’m going to have what I need to be competitive. 
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I got all twelve full-ride scholarships. So I felt pretty confident that this was going to 
be a great place to work. I like the location, and I like the weather. With the conference 
that this program is in and the recruiting base of California, I felt that I could put 
something together. In essence I took the job because I really felt like I could develop a 
winning program here. [....] 

I was hired in December my first year, so I had to have a team in place in August 
when school started. I missed the early signing period, which is in November, so 
when I got here first and foremost I had to put a team together. I did some ordering of 
necessities but really my main focus at that point was to start putting a team together 
and hire assistants. The assistant that I wanted to hire was at another university at the 
time so I put that on hold really feeling that it was most important, obviously, that I put 
together a team. 

So I got on the recruiting road right off the bat. I went to a lot of junior college 
tournaments. At that point I figured I needed a good mix of freshman and junior 
college players because you have to have a turnover with scholarships. I brought kids 
in for official visits and the golf coach had his girls host for me. The other sports were 
helping me out in the recruiting process because I had no one. That worked out really 
well. I finally had pretty much everything in place and in June I hired my two assistants, 
and then we just got everything else rolling. Obviously, when there is no team you’ve 
got to be able to put a team together. I felt like I had a good mix of kids. 

Cindy Fox (associate athletics director, 2000-2009) 

The community loved it when we reintroduced softball. They thought that was the 
greatest idea. I don’t know all of the history, but I hear bits and pieces from people out 
there. Dropping a sport is the hardest thing you’ll ever have to do as an athletic director, 
and because of the history and the kids that it affects, it’s very difficult. I can imagine 
how difficult that was when it was dropped previously, so you could hear a collective 
cheer for the reintroduction of softball. [....] 

Softball had an existing history here. It’s a conference sport, everybody plays, and 
you can get the competition. It’s an expensive sport, but we started out down at Idlewild 
Park. We thought we would get a field a lot sooner than we have, but we didn’t, so what 
we did was we worked with the city. 

They were wonderful to work with, and we said, “Look, we’re going to make 
improvements on this field, but this is what we’re going to need.” In exchange for the 
improvements, we kept track of our hours that we were there so we could offset the 
expenses. We left them with a beautiful ballpark, but they were incredible. Their people 
worked on our fields and really helped us a lot. 

Another thing is that we were right in the middle of the city, so people could come 
out and see our team play, as opposed to here [on campus], where you do have to get in 
your car and come and see us now with our new facility over at the old Manogue High 
School site. It was a very good partnership, and I think it’s developed in a way that now 
we’re doing some other things together with the city. 

Softball also has a very big feeder system. We have several local kids on our team. 
There was a great pitcher that, unfortunately, Oregon State got a couple of years ago, but 
we have some very good local kids and great talent, and they just made the top twenty- 
five for the first time. Isn’t that just amazing? 
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For the new softball coach, we had to take into consideration that building a 
program is a lot harder than coming into an already established program. We actually 
had a great pool of candidates for our job, and one of them is now the head coach at 
Washington and doing a marvelous job. We really looked for somebody with some 
maturity in terms of the ability to not just see what is right now, but what can be in 
about five years, because with this sort of thing you’re phasing in scholarships. 

This is the foundation, the most important time. You are establishing a program. 
How are you going to do that? You have some junior college kids and some freshmen, 
so you can phase in your scholarships. If you get all freshmen, then in four years you are 
done. 


Michelle Gardner (women’s softball coach, 2002-2008) 


In 2006, which was our fourth season, we won the conference championship and went 
to post season. We got beat in regionals 2-1 and 2-1. They were great games, played 
very well, but we weren’t quite there yet. Last year we got beat up. We played a tough 
schedule and just got beat up early, and it took a long time to recover. We were in the 
championship game of the WAC tournament. We were pushing to win it and just ran 
out of gas. We didn’t get into post season last year because we weren’t above .500. 

This year we have competed well against top-twenty-five teams and we’ve won the 
games we were supposed to win. We beat Fresno State twice and we finally broke into 
the top twenty-five, which in the big scheme of things doesn’t guarantee you to get into 
regionals but when you are one of the top twenty-five out of 250 teams, or however 
many teams there are, it says something for what you’re doing. We’ve got a big weekend 
this weekend, but this team can win; they can compete. This program has gotten better 


The University of Nevada’s 2006 softball team celebrating their win at the WAC conference championship. 
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and better, which was my goal when I got here. I never expected to win a conference 
championship within four years. That was a great thing. Now it’s staying up there, 
maintaining, and continuing to get better, and we are doing it. 

There are certain schools in the country that have added sports just to have the 
numbers. They don’t care if the teams win or lose, but they are in compliance now 
because they have the numbers. I don’t really feel like that. I want to win. I think that’s 
why I have my job, so I’m going to push to develop this to be what I need it to be for 
myself. 

Now, does it benefit the university? Absolutely! Not because of numbers but because 
now you have to be successful or you don’t have a job in most Division I schools. Not in 
all of them, but in most. With our basketball team putting us on the map and football 
doing well and getting to bowl games, people are taking notice of Nevada. How great is 
it to be able to coattail on that? I want to win. I don’t care about numbers. I know that 
sounds pretty selfish. 

Yes, softball was added because they needed to get their numbers up, but I’ve never 
felt like that was the reason I was here. I’ve never felt like that is the total reason they 
added softball. This community wanted softball. 

Devin Scruggs (womens head volleyball coach, 1997-present) 

I have been pretty fortunate in all the places that I’ve been—all the places where I played, 
both in high school and college, and all of the universities that I’ve coached at—were 
very supportive for the most part. I think Nevada has shown some huge strides in the 
equity of women’s athletics and the opportunities. We’ve added golf, softball, and soccer 
since I’ve been here. None of those sports existed when I got here. In some ways it’s 
made it a little bit harder because the pool has to be spread out a little bit more. 

We used to get the full-time, certified athletic trainer. When soccer came on board 
they decided that soccer was a higher-injury sport and that they needed the full-time 
trainer, and that volleyball needed the graduate assistant. I love our trainer—she’s been 
great—but we haven’t always had good grad assistants. When we had the full-time 
trainer it was always a good thing. That’s been one shift in terms of, “You have to share. 
There are more sports now, so you have to share the trainers.” 

MOVING FROM THE Big West to the WAC in 2000 meant that most of Nevada’s teams 
would be travelling further distances than ever before, and meeting a very different array 
of competitors. Coaches had varying opinions of what these changes would mean to their 
teams, and most found that the nature of the competition continued to evolve as the years 
went on. 

Ada Gee (womens basketball coach, 1993-2003) 

When I came on board, I think UNR had just finished its first year in the Big West, 
so we were still transitioning from the Big Sky to the Big West conference. It was very 
difficult to compete because the recruiting hadn’t been done when I came on board. So 
we recruited more and got to the point where we won two Big West Eastern Division 
championships and were very competitive. We beat Santa Barbara—they were the 
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cream of the crop. They were the best program in the Big West and were ranked in the 
top twenty, so that’s who we aspired to be like, while at the same time being ourselves, 
[laughter] 

We made the transition from the Big Sky to the Big West, and then we jumped to 
the WAC. Ironically, that jump to the WAC I think was very difficult. I think womens 
basketball faced one of the most difficult changes as a sports team making the transition, 
because you had Louisiana Tech, who was still a perennial top-ten, sometimes top- 
five team. Now they’ve fallen—they didn’t even make the NCAA tournament this year. 
You had Tulsa, you had Rice, you had TCU, you had SMU—just some great programs 
out of Texas. It was incredibly competitive making that transition, and now through 
conference changes, it’s almost like an old Big West. You’ve got Boise State and Idaho 
again, so it’s kind of come full circle as teams and programs have split off. It’s kind of 
interesting to see how those things change. 

The move from the Big West to the WAC would have been in 2000, and 2000- 
2001 was our first season in the WAC Conference. It was a big move financially for 
the Athletics Department—just a tremendous burden financially. I think Chris Ault 
thought it would be good from a visibility standpoint and to be in what was considered 
a better conference, per se, but it was a financial drain. You were traveling to Louisiana 
Tech, and you were traveling to Hawaii. There was a lot of cost incurred just in travel 
and in the amount of school missed by the student athletes. To travel to most of these 
places, you’d leave on a Wednesday, and you’d come back on a Sunday, so they were 
missing at least Thursday and Friday classes, if not part of Wednesday’s classes. That’s 
difficult. 

Devin Scruggs (womens head volleyball coach, 1997-present) 

When I got here, we were in the Big West, but then we moved to the WAC [Western 
Athletic Conference]. I cried on that day—I literally cried. It was so upsetting to me 
because the Big West at that time was probably the second or third best volleyball 
conference in the country. It allowed us to play at Pacific, Long Beach, Irvine, Cal Poly, 
Santa Barbara, Fullerton—all the L.A. schools. We recruited out of L.A., and it was 
easy travel. It’s one of the reasons why our budget was so affordable, because we didn’t 
have to travel that far. It was really tough going to the WAC. The entire volleyball and 
baseball staff were in mourning for a couple weeks after that. 

Fortunately, the University of Hawaii is in the WAC, and they are the top volleyball 
program in the country with regards to support and fan support. It’s a huge deal to be 
able to recruit to Hawaii. Where we have gotten hurt is we’ve lost the southern California 
market that we used to have, and it’s still one of the top markets for volleyball. 

I think the WAC is greatly improved since then. Initially I thought it was very weak, 
but the WAC has changed since even our first years there. The members have changed 
a little bit. The WAC is much stronger, and it’s much more competitive now, so there is 
not the negative impact that we had initially. The hardest thing is not so much a matter 
of who we have as who we don’t have. Not having the L.A. teams hurts the recruiting 
part. 

Nevada has made some huge strides in a lot of our sports, so the WAC is very strong 
in volleyball because of Hawaii. I think it’s very strong now in basketball because of 
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Nevada. Our football program has gotten much stronger because of Boise and Nevada. 
I think we are really emerging as a conference, but it’s still a difficult conference to 
play in because of the travel—it’s very expensive. Unfortunately, our budget increases 
haven’t caught up with the increases in travel, and that has made it very difficult to keep 
that budget together. 

Michelle Gardner (womens softball coach, 2002-2008) 

In general, the WAC has strong softball teams, although prior to the last couple years it 
hasn’t been real strong. It’s been two dominant teams, Hawaii and Fresno State, and the 
rest of the teams have been average at best. I say that because they come out with the 
RPI index, the Rating Percentage Index, and most of the teams in the WAC conference 
have been in the lower half. This year, right now, we’ve got three teams in the top thirty- 
five in RPI—Nevada, Hawaii, and Fresno State—with a couple of the other teams 
moving up because they are improving their strength of schedule, which is improving 
our conference. So notoriously it has not been a strong softball conference. We’re trying 
to make changes in that, but across the board the other teams in the conference need 
more support. 

Fred Harvey (coach, rifle team, 1995-present) 

There are currently no other schools in the WAC with rifle teams. From the A.D.’s point 
of view, for us to be a conference championship winner would be very helpful and 
significant for her. That’s why I want to do it. I really believe our resourcing would 
improve if we could get other WAC schools to have teams, but it’s going to be very 
difficult. Boise, Utah, and New Mexico have expressed interest in this, though. I think 
that if we got those, we would also get Idaho, and that would be enough for us to be a 
conference sport. I just need four others in addition to us, but I don’t know when that’s 
going to happen. It isn’t like there are very many schools out there. They’ve all got Title 
IX problems, and rifle is what I feel to be a small sport. That’s the difficulty. You’re only 
talking eight, nine, ten women. For most of these schools, their Title IX problems are 
much greater than that. They need fifty, and a hundred would be nice. Rifle isn’t going 
to solve that. A lot of them are looking at equestrian. They’re looking for large women’s 
teams, like women’s track. The only difficulty I see with all that is that to run any of 
those right it costs a lot of money. For rifle it doesn’t cost nearly as much. 

Kurt Richter (mens tennis coach 1987-1998; womens tennis coach 1987-2005) 

The women were consistently able to perform better when we went into the Big West 
era because of the infusion of support, money, and scholarships. The men’s dropped a 
little bit because they didn’t get the financial support. When we went into the WAC, it 
was equal 50/50.1 think the women were doing a little bit better just because you have 
eight scholarships to four and a half for the men. When we went into the WAC they 
brought in a second coach, Ryan Johnston, so he took over the men’s program, and I 
kept the women’s program. It was his first head coaching experience, and it was tough 
for him, because he had to learn how to recruit. I’ve got fifteen or seventeen years of 
international contacts, and he’s just starting out. 
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The men’s team wasn’t finishing, results-wise, as high as we were, but that’s 
understandable because he was just starting out. Again, timing is everything. We went 
into the WAC, and we had nationally ranked programs that we had to play against. So, 
it was very difficult timing for him to come in and take a job like that, and would be 
for anybody. The WAC back then was at its strongest point. We had teams like Tulsa 
(University of Tulsa), SMU (Southern Methodist University), TCU (Texas Christian 
University), and Rice University, which were all, nationally, top twenty-five or thirty 
programs, men’s and women’s. All of those teams have left now, and they’ve replaced 
them with very weak overall athletic programs like New Mexico State, Utah State, and 
University of Idaho. Tennis-wise, New Mexico State is the only one that has decent 
teams, but overall athletically they are much weaker than the schools that we lost to in 
other conferences. 

I think it’s a good thing for Nevada because in the first five years we were struggling 
to compete in the WAC anyway, so the programs should do much better overall 
athletically now, because the conference is a lot weaker. I don’t want to say that it brings 
down our standards, but at least it puts us in a competitive arena now, regardless of 
recruiting. We were in a conference that we probably shouldn’t have been in for the first 
three to five years. [....] 

The administration asked me which team I wanted to take over, and it was a no- 
brainer. The women had more money and more support. Eight scholarships compared 
to 4.5. The overall budget was a little bit better than the men’s. So, right away, looking at 
that, I could be more successful, because there is more support there, and that’s really 
the bottom line. It had nothing to do with my preference on coaching men’s players 
versus women’s, or vice versa. 

Doing both I found interesting the gender differences at the collegiate level. On 
the average I enjoyed coaching the women, because they were more coachable than the 
average male tennis player. A lot of the guys, when they are at that college age, like to 
live and die with the game they have already, and if they have weaknesses they cover 
them up instead of working on them. I’m just stereotyping here, but on the average, the 
female athlete would say, “Yes, I have some glaring weaknesses here. Let’s find a way to 
make this a consistency and hopefully a strength in my game.” 

From a coaching viewpoint, in the way of choice that way, it was on the average 
more interesting for me to work with the women’s players. My strength in coaching 
is taking players and in four years making them much, much better, as opposed to 
recruiting a really finished, polished player already. Most of the time I just couldn’t get 
that player. The bottom line was that it was a no-brainer—there were more scholarships 
and more money on the women’s side. 


AN ERA OF EXPANSION 

After Chris Ault stepped down as athletic director in 2003 to return to his former position 
of head football coach, a national search resulted in the hiring of Cary Groth, making her 
one of only five female athletic directors in NCAA Division I. Under her direction, Nevada 
has entered a new phase of expansion, with facility upgrades including improvements to 
the Virginia Street Gym (the “Old Gym”), a new softball complex, and the Marguerite 
Wattis Petersen Foundation Athletic Academic Center, the final component of the E.L. 
Cord Foundation Academic and Athletics Performance Complex. 
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Cindy Fox (associate athletics director, 2000-2009) 

The search for Chris Ault’s replacement as A.D. transpired when he went over to be the 
football coach. Again, I kind of liken it to me coming in and being an outsider, when 
they’ve really always had a lot of Reno people and it’s all been kind of the same. For 
them to open it up to somebody completely new was a big transition, but within our 
department, even the people that had been here forever were so good with that. People 
were real happy, not that Chris was leaving, but that he was going over to be football 
coach and now we were going to get a different perspective. 

People were definitely concerned that it might be awkward for a new A.D., with 
Chris still around. With Chris and I and how he treated my position, it was very good. 
I thought he was someone you absolutely got an answer from one way or the other, and 
I appreciate that. If I didn’t like the answer, I would say, “Chris, this is why I think we 
should do it this way,” and he was always open to that. I felt that he would treat a new 
athletic director in the same way. I didn’t personally have a concern with that, because 
I really thought, first of all, when he gets focused on something, like football, he doesn’t 
care what anybody else is doing. 

My experience with him has been that he was always open to my ideas and would 
actually say, “Great, let’s do it. You told me why you think that’s the way it should be.” So, 
I didn’t have the same perception that people on the outside may have had, but I didn’t 
think it would be a problem. 

The search committee was specifically looking for someone from outside. It was a 
very open search, and they had a search firm assist in the process. They went out and 
solicited people, thinking about the fit, thinking about the strengths of the school, so we 
had the search firm’s candidates and also the people that just wanted to be an A.D. that 
were applying. 

Obviously fundraising was the key. As an athletic director, it used to be a great 
position where you went and played golf, went to some games, and hung out with 
the donors, but now it’s all money, fundraising, and personnel issues. It’s budgets and 
personnel now, which takes away from what used to be a really great job. Now it’s a lot 
of work. We were looking to see if this person could come in here and raise money for 
our department. We are a self-sustaining entity, so we needed to have that piece, and we 
also had to find somebody that has managed football, because that is a big piece. [....] 

The president, John Lilley, appointed people on that search committee, and 
he had some of his senior level administrators on that, a couple of people from our 
department—myself and I can’t remember who else internally. We had people from 
a couple of our fundraising arms, some community people, and some faculty. It was 
a very diverse group coming from different perspectives and points of view. It was a 
pretty big group. 

I never heard any concern about possibly hiring a female A.D. There may have 
been little groups out there talking a bit about it, but it never was an issue, as far as I 
know. Everybody says Reno is such a redneck town, and I just haven’t found that, to be 
honest with you, but my filters are also such that I don’t hear it. It’s not going to affect 
me, because it’s not true. I’m a fairly “glass-is-half-full” person, and if that is going on 
out there, I will just dismiss it and move on. 

Cary was also a sitting A.D. with a program that was successful, and that gave her 
some credibility. When they brought in the two finalists, they spoke to all of our staff, 
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and she absolutely earned that position. She didn’t get it because she was a woman. She 
earned that, 100 percent. 

Cary Groth (athletic director, 2004-present) 

In February of20041 was on a business trip to San Francisco with one of our fundraisers 
for Northern Illinois University. When I landed in San Francisco, I had a message to 
call the search firm that was handling the Nevada A.D. search. They had six or seven 
candidates that they were going to interview and asked if I would have an interest in 
interviewing for the job. I was a finalist for the Northwestern job the summer before, 
and in the fall of 2003 I had just signed a contract extension at Northern Illinois that 
would take me through another five years. 

I said, “I haven’t been on campus since 1994,” because it was 1993-1994 that we 
played Nevada in football, and the facilities needed a lot of work. A lot of things needed 
to be done, and I was happy at Northern. 

He said, “Do me a favor and just look on the Web site and see what they have done 
and think about it.” 

I did, and the rest is history. When I got offered the job, I had to make a quick 
decision. I made the decision to take the opportunity at Nevada. 

I had been at NIU for twenty-three years, and it was time for a change, new 
opportunities. I was there for ten years as A.D. We had just come off of a great year, and 
most places would use that as a springboard to really move the program forward. I felt 
it was time for a change for me and a new opportunity for NIU. 

I didn’t know anybody at Nevada. I knew of Joe Crowley and Angie Taylor but 
other than that, I didn’t know a soul. After I made the change I had learned that no 
other woman had made the move from one 1-A to another 1-A institution as A.D. 

I love the area. I had vacationed in Truckee for many years, and it was a place 
where I felt comfortable to move to. It’s been a good move for me, and hopefully for the 
University. 

My first impression of the community was that there were really nice people. They 
make you feel very welcome. I had heard horror stories about the “good old boys” 
network, but I think there is a “good old boys” network everywhere, and it will come 
out if you let it come out. What helped me was that I was coming from a school that was 
just ranked in the top fifteen in the country in football. I had experience with building 
a division 1 - A athletics program. 

I made the move at a good time as Nevada men’s basketball had just been in the 
Sweet Sixteen, and things were on the up and up. People were really in good moods. 
We had some challenges with student athletes and the law prior to and shortly after 
my arrival at Nevada. We had something like 14 felonies. It was awful. Most of them 
were in the football program. Coach Ault is a very good disciplinarian so the issues in 
football quickly came to an end. 

Compared to NIU, the women’s athletics program at Nevada was in much better 
shape. The emphasis to provide equitable opportunities had been a priority thanks to 
Joe Crowley and some dynamic community women and men that made this a priority 
ten years ago. They made it their business to watch it very closely, and made no bones 
in telling me that they were going to watch me closely. I think that’s good, and for all the 
right reasons. 
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One of those women, Cissy Rosenauer, was on the search committee, and was 
supportive of my candidacy. It certainly was true of Joe Crowley. After I was hired, John 
Lilley [then the president at Nevada] said, “You have Joe Crowley to thank.” 

I have great respect and admiration for John Lilley, but I think he was torn between, 
“Is it time for a woman at Nevada,” and knowing that the former A.D. was the football 
coach and wondering if that was going to cause me trouble. So I know that Joe helped; 
he told me that he helped. 

Michelle Gardner (womens softball coach, 2002-2008) 

I think it has been a pretty good transition. I would say it maybe has been a tough 
transition for [Cary Groth] just in the fact that this is a community that has been very 
male dominant with the “good old boy” system. I would think that would be very tough 
for a woman to come into and generate the support that Chris Ault had. So I think 
she had her work cut out for her. I think since she’s been here she has done a lot of 
good things and has maybe pulled more support from different areas that Coach didn’t 
have. There are very few women athletic directors in the country. John Lilley was the 
one who hired Cary, and I think that was a very big move for us to make as an athletic 
department and as a university. 

Madeline Kenyon (former Drew University athletic director and member of Pack PAWS) 

Cary Groth has the backing of the president. She had Joe Crowley’s backing, and 
she had John Lilley’s backing. They chose her. It wasn’t a matter of they had to get 
somebody. They chose her, and they’ve backed her very well. I think she’s fortunate in 
that respect, and shes doing an excellent job. But women were often circumvented by 
the male coaches who went to the president of the university. 

Cary Groth (athletic director, 2004-present) 

I didn’t realize how awkward it would be to take over the Athletics Department when 
the former athletic director, Chris Ault, was still here with the football program, until 
I arrived on campus. Our first two years working together were terrible. He felt I was 
brought in to fire him, so he never really trusted me and I felt that he was just fighting 
everything I did. 

I think it’s a very difficult, unique position to come in as Athletic Director when the 
previous A.D. just took over as football coach. It was for me and I am sure that it was for 
him. Just as it would have been hard for me if I had stayed at NIU, returned as tennis 
coach, and had to work for someone new. 

There came a point where things needed to change if we were going to be able to 
work together successfully. Those changes happened and things have been good ever 
since. Many lessons have been learned from that experience, for both of us. 

The president had certain priorities for intercollegiate athletics, and one of those 
was to integrate athletics within the university. He felt we were pretty much a silo, 
operating with our own policy and procedures. The university had just undergone an 
audit, and it wasn’t very good. But then again, the athletics department had not been 
audited for 10 years so you are likely to have some issues arise. 
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We desperately needed to increase the academic performance of our student 
athletes—and the graduation-retention rate. We separated the academic unit from 
the compliance unit and hired new staff to oversee both areas. We’ve performed better 
in the classroom and competitively. We have also increased our community service 
programs. All of these things have been possible by developing a strategic plan that had 
all staff buy in. A vision statement, core values, goals and objectives were all developed 
by the entire staff and endorsed by our student athlete leadership. [....] 

You can, and we have had, great success at Nevada. Reno is a beautiful place and the 
support of the athletics program is very good. The University is very progressive and is 
developing facilities and programs all of the time. 

We have not made any changes to the sports programs since I arrived. Softball, golf 
and soccer were added after the University secured significant funds from the state to 
add those programs. We are always evaluating our programs but with the budget the 
way it is right now, I don’t think we would be fiscally responsible adding more when 
we have to raise significant funds for the ones we have already. We allocate the NCAA 
maximum scholarships for all of our sport teams. 

Joe Crowley (university president, 1978-2001) 

We had private dollars, probably more on the capital side than on the operating side. 
We had the regents’ change in the waiver policy. We had the gender-equity dollars from 
the legislature, and finally, we got the former Manogue High School property as a place 
to expand for the new women’s sports programs. 

I should back up a step and say that I think the state dollars are what paid for the 
three new women’s sports: soccer, softball, and women’s golf. (I think those are the 
three.) Some of that money may have gone for other expenses for women’s programs, 
but I believe those state dollars allowed us to get those three sports phased in. Then 
for soccer and softball we had to have facilities, and the Manogue acquisition took the 
longest time. 

That followed a trail of complexity the likes of which I have seldom seen. And, as I 
discovered in the process, there is a reason behind the wisdom of separation of church 
and state, [laughter] We just had a heck of a time. The bishop and I got along very well, 
but there are just different ways the university and the Church do their business. But we 
stayed with it through thick and thin, and finally, after John Lilley became president, the 
deal got done. 

My view of what we should use that Manogue property for was fairly general. It 
included women’s sports, but it was something to be decided once we had acquired 
the property. I thought that would be a place for a softball facility and women’s track. 
The track at Manogue then was around the football field, and the football field could 
become a soccer field. I was thinking that far ahead, anyway. Well, as it has worked out, 
we now have that softball facility. 

Michelle Gardner (womens softball coach, 2002-2008) 

When I was hired, they were in the process of trying to get the Bishop Manogue site, 
and Coach Ault—Coach was the A.D. then—said, “Give me some ideas.” We played 
around with some ideas. 
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He was pretty much saying, “You’ll get your stadium. Just bear with me.” 

Everything got in the works, and then Cary Groth came in. It might not have 
happened as quickly as I thought it would, but we have the start of a beautiful stadium 
over there right now. Last year was our first season in it. Basically it took five years to 
get that done. [....] 

In terms of facilities, we use the strength and conditioning weight room [Roger B. 
Primm Strength and Conditioning Center]. We obviously use the training room. We 
sometimes use Wolf Pack Park or the football stadium track and the field, and then we 
have our facility that we use. In the winter I get an off-site, indoor facility to hit and 
throw in. We go to Bret’s Baseball and Softball Academy, which is off of East McCarran 
and Glendale. 

Before we had our own field, we were at Idlewild Park. We upgraded a lot of stuff 
over there. We fenced it, put a brand new dirt infield surface in there, and those types 
of things. With the new field, we have awesome dugouts. [laughter] We’ve got a great 
infield surface, and our outfield has gotten much better. We’ve got 165 chair backs. It’s 
very doable, very nice. 

Cindy Fox (associate athletics director, 2000-2009) 

At Nevada things happen so fast. Bam! All of a sudden we’re embarking on another 
project. Internally, we’ve added a lot of positions to support our women’s programs. 
I think everybody is on the same page mentally and emotionally with our programs. 

Physically, we have just completed our $7.5 million academic center that benefits 
all 400 of our student athletes, which, to me, is probably one of the most exciting 
things. The former academic center is down in the basement of the Virginia Street Gym 
and has been since I got here. The kids would be down working on the ten available 
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The Marguerite Petersen Academic Center 


computers—it was very small and very dark—but they would hear bouncing volleyballs 
up above, so it wasn’t a place conducive to studying. It was absolutely a first step, and it 
was a place for people to go, so it was a good thing that that was there. 

But because our mission is education, that was an area we identified that we should 
really put some more resources into. So, through all privately raised funds, we are 
putting the finishing touches right now on a 6,000-square-foot academic center with a 
computer lab, tutor rooms, and also an area where kids can hang out. It has chairs and 
couches where they can read and listen to their iPods if they want, work on their e-mail, 
and be comfortable. I think that is just fantastic. Our women, obviously, are a part of 
that. 

We are looking to upgrade our soccer facility, and were getting close there, because 
we are working on a major gift. Also, at our new softball complex, we have the field, 
the dugouts, and it’s beautiful. The one thing Michelle Gardner wanted with her new 
field was a bathroom in the dugout, and she got it. It was a mere $60,000, but there’s a 
bathroom in the dugout that will be there forever. There is seating for about 200 right 
now, and we’re continuing to fundraise for a new press box, concession areas, and all 
that. That is an ongoing project. 

We are raising funds right now for an indoor tennis center for our men’s and 
women’s programs. We’re looking for a site right now, and there may be some other 
things that we will work with the city on, as well. In May we may have some new things 
to report—a natatorium, tennis, and some other things—which is very exciting. [....] 

It’s a very exciting time. You drive on this campus now, and it’s beautiful. With any 
student athlete, you want them to walk in and be proud to be an athlete here. When I 
first got here, there were talks of doing a women’s arena. Well, that didn’t materialize. 
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What we did was we went and said, “How can we make the Virginia Street Gym a 
facility that our kids will be proud to walk out in?” We remodeled the gym and their 
locker room. I remember at the time them going, “Why do we want to put money in a 
locker room, because we might be moving?” 

I said, “If we don’t do it now, it will never happen, and the cost will double next year, 
and it will triple later.” 

So, we did it, and I’m so thankful that we did it when we did it. Those kids go in 
there, and they feel proud to have it. Their locker room is beautiful. When visiting 
teams come they are impressed. 

And isn’t that gym a wonderful home court? I walked in there the first time and 
said, “Why would you want to go anywhere else?” Five hundred fans there sound like 
five thousand. It is a fantastic home-court advantage. 

The other thing is, our volleyball coaches really want us to take down the baskets 
in there, and we do, too, but we have no other practice facility. When we get the new 
practice facility, we can then take down those baskets. See, when Lawlor is in use for 
some other activity, our men’s and women’s teams have to have another place to go 
practice. We’ll definitely be very happy when we get that facility built, so that we can 
take down the baskets in the Virginia Street Gym. 

Devin Scruggs (womens head volleyball coach, 1997-present) 

I think the biggest improvement that you see with our program in the last ten years is in 
facilities.... I would say we have one of the best home-court advantages in the country. 
I think the Virginia Street Gym has been redone very, very well. There was just word 
about three weeks ago that we are in the master plan of the university and they are going 
to keep the Virginia Street Gym in athletics. There was talk of building a new facility for 
women’s basketball, volleyball, and a practice facility for the men. That has apparently 
been axed to just a practice facility for the men, the women, and potentially us, plus 
a summer camp area gym. That means the Virginia Street Gym will be the full-time 
volleyball facility even for the future. With that there are some things that I am hoping 
we will do to finish the improvements that we started. 

When I first got here, the gym was very dark because of the lighting. There was kind 
of an orange coloring in the gym, because the floor was very old and had been redone 
so many times that it was not a good floor. The bleachers were old, rickety bleachers that 
would scratch the floor when you pulled them out, and they would always come out 
crooked. They were not comfortable because there were no seat backs. The only thing 
that still exists that’s old and that really needs to change is the permanent basketball 
hoops that are up there. We are hoping with some funding, and some security that we 
are going to be in the gym, that we can get some moveable basketball hoops. [....] 

We have an absolutely beautiful locker room now that we didn’t have before. A part of 
it was funded through capital improvements from the university, as well as fundraising. 
It’s fantastic. There is a leather couch, a ten foot screen, a full size refrigerator, and a 
sink. It’s like a living room and a kitchen. The player lockers are beautiful with lots of 
room and space. It has air conditioning in a very old building that was difficult to get it 
into, but we got that donated. So that facility is a huge upgrade from what it was, and it’s 
also been a big recruiting tool. 
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The volleyball team’s renovated locker room. 


We also have a brand new floor. The original floor from the Old Gym was replaced 
about four years ago, and we have all new wood in that gym. We have new lighting in 
the gym. The Wiegand Foundation also donated a fair amount that went toward the 
upgrade of the facility where we have new bleachers. The sound system is new. When 
I say new I mean new since I’ve been here from 1997. All of those improvements are 
huge, and that’s not even counting the buildings on campus that keep popping up. [....] 
I’ve had the opportunity to be in a pretty strong program and to grow it even more. 
For a university to put money into a gym that’s primarily used for one sport is huge. 
This isn’t an all-encompassing facility that we use. It is a back-up facility for men’s and 
women’s basketball, an occasional practice facility for our dance and cheerleaders, and 
it is the primary facility for volleyball. So to have that kind of money going into it for a 
new floor, new bleachers, new lights, new scoreboard, and a new locker room is a real 
tribute to the support of our program and of women’s athletics as a whole. 


A STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 

With the hiring of Jean Perry in 2006, the athletics program had a new individual devoted 
specifically to monitoring compliance and academic issues. Maintaining standards for 
NCAA certification mandates close attention to issues of gender equity, minority issues, 
and student eligibility. Another important measure is the Kennedy Index, which ranks 
higher education institutions according to their compliance with Title IX. The University 
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of Nevada, Reno, was ranked first in the index for two years in a row at the time of these 
interviews in 2008. 

Jean Perry (special assistant to the president for athletics academics and compliance, 
2006-present) 

Immediately upon getting hired [in 1990, as the Dean of the College of Human and 
Community Sciences], I went back to President Crowley. Even during my interview 
we had talked about his involvement with the NCAA, and I had been informed that he 
might very well become president of the NCAA. As it turned out, a couple years later he 
did, but he would still maintain his presidency here. I went to see Joe and reminded him 
of my interests, and he immediately put me on the Intercollegiate Athletics Board.... 

I’ve been involved with Pack PAWS since its inception and became president of 
Pack PAWS in 2000 or 2001. I’ve always gone to the games just as a fan. I wanted to 
support women’s athletics, so I was on several search committees, one of which hired 
Cindy Fox, who is now the executive associate athletic director. I was on the search 
committee for the current basketball coach, the current soccer coach, and just had a lot 
of opportunities to volunteer. 

I think it was that volunteering, coupled with my pretty uncommon background 
as a woman in athletics that resulted in my being asked if I’d like to consider a new 
position, which is the position I’m in now. We decided I would spend another five 
months or so helping to transition out of the college, and that’s why I was dean for 
fifteen and a half years. It was announced in August, but I didn’t move until January. 
[....] 

In the position I started in 2006, I oversee an athletic academic program and a 
compliance program. Compliance is NCAA rules and regulations, conference rules 
and regulations, and university rules and regulations. They are the people who try to 
make sure that administrators, coaches, student athletes, donors, and friends of the 
university don’t violate any of those rules. If we identify someone who has violated a 
rule, then it’s our responsibility to self-report that. The NCAA counts predominantly on 
self reporting. 

The NCAA rule book manual is 500 pages thick; it is the most densely worded 
document, and every sentence is a rule. So, the reality is you will have violations; 
every institution does. We are known for, perhaps, over-reporting because we report 
everything. Our philosophy is that we would rather do that and be viewed as the clean 
program that we are. We’ve actually had some sent back to us saying, “We’ve reviewed 
this, and we don’t believe it’s a violation,” and that’s wonderful. Rather that than when 
we do have an issue the NCAA says, “You know, you’ve always been kind of suspect, so 
we’re going to clamp down on you.” 

We have a reputation both within the WAC [Western Athletic Conference] and in 
the NCAA as having a clean program, even though we do report violations every year. 
The programs you worry about are the ones that claim they never have any violations, 
because they do; you can’t not have a violation. 

We had one last year that made some press around here. One of the casinos, 
just as we were starting with the WAC basketball tournament, had started a betting 
line and used our student athletes’ names. You can use the team, but you can’t use a 
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student athlete to promote your business. I went down there when it was brought to my 
attention, and they were great. I met with the president, and they immediately pulled 
it. They thought they were just having fun, but we wrote that up as a violation. You 
couldn’t have anticipated that happening. 

That was one, actually, that the NCAA wrote back and said, “We appreciate how 
you handled it. We appreciate that the casino was supportive, and we are not going to 
view this as a violation.” We wanted to err on the side of caution and make sure that 
they knew about it. 

We try to be proactive. I have a director of compliance who reports to me, and our 
coaches are very good about going in to talk to her and inquiring, “I want to do this. 
Can I?” or “This just happened. I think I have a problem. I think I might have violated 
a regulation.” They are very proactive and very good about trying to preclude having 
problems. That is a full-time job, and she has a full-time coordinator of compliance, so 
it’s actually a two-person operation, plus me, and they work more than forty hours a 
week. 

Kurt Richter (mens tennis coach 1987-1998; womens tennis coach 1987-2005) 

You look at the NCAA rule book, and it’s bigger than the Bible, practically. We, as 
coaches, had to get tested on three chapters every year for recruiting purposes, to ensure 
we know the rules, which was a good thing. You had to get an 80 percent or higher on 
the test, otherwise, you had to retake it until you did get 80 percent. I thought it was 
good when they started to institute that, because then coaches can’t claim ignorance if 
they are violating rules. 

Some of their rules don’t make sense. When they changed the team scoring, it 
doesn’t make sense at all to me. It promotes cheating and it encourages coaches to fudge 
on their line-ups. On the tennis end of it there have been some good changes, and there 
have been some that just don’t make sense, in my opinion. 

I’m sure that in every sport coaches could sit there and say the same thing. Do they 
over officiate? At times they probably do. They probably have too many rules that aren’t 
needed. The main ones to police are the ones for recruiting eligibility, so that you have 
an athletic program out there that is going by the rules and not cheating, whether it is 
by ignorance, or it’s on purpose. 

Most of the time, when people get nailed, especially with major infractions, it’s not 
an accident—they know what they are doing. There are minor infractions that happen 
because it might be a small insignificant rule, and then all of a sudden it’s brought up, 
and you think, “Whoops, I’ve done that.” 

Is it overkill at times? Yes, but I’d rather have that. It’s very annoying going out and 
competing, when you know other teams are throwing out line-ups that are illegal. There 
are teams and coaches I can throw out there on a consistent basis that did it against us. 
It’s very frustrating to play those teams, whether you win or lose, if you’re not on an 
even playing field. Usually the way I handled it was that I wouldn’t play those teams. 
When that coach would call me, I would say, “I’m booked for life, sorry. I don’t have any 
room for you in my schedule.” Most of the coaches would do that. There were teams and 
coaches out there that had a hard time getting matches, because after a while they had 
a bad reputation. 
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Overall, I think the NCAA does the best they can. The only time I was really 
frustrated was with eligibility. Getting people through the clearinghouse was a real 
nightmare during my era. The system was slow, and I don’t know how efficient it is now, 
but that was probably the most frustrating thing. It was just that the amount of time 
they took to evaluate and clear people was pretty inefficient. 

Joe Crowley (university president, 1978-2001) 

I think, initially, to get everybody covered, the requirement was that [NCAA] 
certification would be done every five years. Now it’s every ten years, but it was every 
five. We did the first round in what would have been 1994-1995, and then the second 
round in 1999-2000, somewhere in that period. The chair of our visiting committee was 
pretty hard-nosed about the equity stuff. 

By that time, the implementation process was much smoother, and I had spent 
a couple of years sitting on the relevant committee. But change continued to occur, 
especially in the equity component. It was another moving target, kind of following the 
path of the courts on Title IX. The Brown [Cohen v. Brown] decision, I suspect, weighed 
heavily in the discussions of that Certification Committee in terms of putting pressure 
on the institution. So what you got was an initial letter that told you that you had some 
time to patch up here or there, so it wasn’t yet certification with any conditions. You had 
maybe a year or a half year to make some changes. 

We went back to work and made those changes and, I think, submitted our changed 
self-study toward the tail end of my administration. It actually went in the following 
semester, but I was involved with it, anyway. Somebody told me when the work was 
finally done, John Lilley spent seven hours editing it when he was traveling and had 
some time. It was certainly a joint product, and he should get some significant credit 
for this. And the NCAA Certification Committee came to view our approach, as I was 
told, as a model, [laughter] So it was a really good thing for us to have done. 

I know our feet were held to the fire then, and we had been doing things right along 
that we were very proud of with respect to gender equity and Title IX, but you can 
always do more. And when your feet are held to the fire, you’re inspired to do more. So 
we again were certified without any conditions, and from that point of view, we were in 
good shape. 

Jean Perry (special assistant to the president for athletics academics and compliance, 
2006-present) 

We have gone through the NCAA certification twice now, and it’s like academic 
accreditation in a way. Joe actually was instrumental in starting that, and he was 
president when the NCAA started their certification, so he volunteered Nevada to be 
among the first. That was around 1993, when he was president, and I was on one of the 
committees. When they came back five years later, around 1997 or so, I was again on 
the certification committee. They went to a ten-year cycle, so they haven’t been back for 
a while, but they are getting ready to come back again, so I’m assuming I’ll be involved 
in some capacity. 

I was on the gender-equitysubcommitteepreviously. There were four subcommittees, 
and there were four standards that we had to meet. I remember one was dealing with 
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finance and budget, one was dealing with academics, and one was gender equity and 
minority—it was more diversity. I just don’t remember what the fourth one was. 

I was dealing with the gender equity and minority issues more. “Are we in 
compliance with Title IX, and are we giving equal opportunities for minorities, both as 
employees and as student athletes?” 

We had some challenges in both of those areas. That is part of what the certification 
is there to do—not to come in and say, “Yes, of course, you’re wonderful,” but rather to 
give you an opportunity to study yourself and to guide that study, so that if there are 
areas that need improvement, you would identify them, ideally, and evolve a plan for 
improving them. 

As a result of those certifications we did develop five-year plans for gender equity 
that in some aspects we moved forward in, some we didn’t. Like many five-year plans, 
when we write them we think they are brilliant, and five years later we’ll be right on 
target. Sometimes, five years later we realize the plan wasn’t all that good. Maybe there 
were some areas where we were off base or some that we totally missed. I think, probably, 
that’s not an uncommon thing, but I’m not sure either how seriously everybody took 
the five-year plans for gender equity. Pack PAWS took them very seriously, but I’m not 
sure the administration referred to them on a regular basis. 

I think it was one of those things that can happen in administration. It shouldn’t, 
but it does. We’ve got our plan, so, “Good, we did that. That’s a check-off.” I don’t know 
that it really guided a lot of decision making, but I wasn’t in that role, so it might have. 
I don’t think there was much tracking, other than what Pack PAWS did. 

Ada Gee (womens basketball coach, 1993-2003) 

There are growing pains with any organization, and I think the NCAA has changed a 
lot, even now that I’ve been out of coaching for four years. But during my twenty years 
in coaching, they would come up with new restrictions and regulations. I remember 
one year they tried to mandate the type of stationery that you could use. It couldn’t 
be two-color; it could only be one-color. As they saw it, they didn’t want to give any 
university an advantage. For instance, there were Division I programs that had a lot 
of money, but there were Division I programs that really didn’t have a lot of money, so 
they were trying to make it an equal playing field from that standpoint. We thought 
as coaches that it was ridiculous in terms of whether it was one-color or two-color 
stationery or letterhead, so that rule went by the wayside. 

Probably the biggest area that has changed would involve student athlete eligibility. 
When student athletes come out of high school, what curriculum have they taken 
in terms of core courses and what are their test scores? Are they actually eligible to 
compete? I know during my last years in coaching, they also wanted to monitor the 
student athletes’ progress in college. A student athlete has to have a certain percentage of 
their curriculum toward their degree completed after their freshman year, sophomore 
year, junior year, etc., or they’re not eligible. I think that is a real positive thing, because 
it certainly trains young high school student athletes and even middle school students 
that grades are important. 

With a lot of athletes, particularly on the male side, there’s always been the 
problem with them thinking, “I’m going to play professional baseball. I’m going to play 
professional football or basketball.” (Now women have the opportunity to play in the 
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WNBA.) I think you really need to continue to steer student athletes on course in their 
education and help remind them that you’re here for your education first. Even if you 
have an opportunity to play semi-professionally or professionally, at one point it’s going 
to be over, and what are you going to do without a college degree? You have a wonderful 
opportunity. I always said, “Student precedes athlete for a reason. You’re a student first; 
you’re an athlete second.” [....] 

I think the NCAA, from the first time I began coaching, was always concerned with 
the student side of the athlete. Certainly it’s big business with regard to the amount of 
monies that they make and generate. There are some people that say, “Who’s watching 
the NCAA? Who’s mandating what they do?” They spend an inordinate amount of 
money on putting on wonderful championships for the student athletes and the fans, 
and obviously using their monies in other ways. 

They’ve always been concerned about education, and I think the emphasis grew 
even stronger when they started to do studies that showed student athletes weren’t 
graduating. They were competing, and then they were walking away and not getting 
their degrees. That was a real concern. They even looked at minority student athletes 
and who was graduating, who was getting the support, and who wasn’t. Student athletes 
make a commitment to you, but you’re also committing to them. While they have to 
be self-motivated and do it on their own, you want to give them every opportunity to 
succeed that you can, and, ultimately, that ends with a college degree. 

If it hadn’t been for scholarships, I’d say at least a third of my players, and maybe 
even up to a half, wouldn’t have been able to go to college. A lot of our student athletes 
came from families that were in a divorce situation or where there was only a single 
parent. Everyone varied, but I know there would have been a good number of them that 
maybe wouldn’t have been able to afford college. Athletics provides that opportunity 
and that avenue. 

LiminLiu (student athlete, swimming, 1999-2000) 

In comparison with China, I think the major benefits 
of being a female athlete in the U.S. were in the 
academic part. Here, the program lets you focus 
on more than one side. You can handle it if you are 
good. You can have good training and also keep 
the academic things. So you get both things—good 
training and a good education. In China, the problem 
is, the two parts are too wide. You either focus on 
training—the athletic part—or you just study. Here I 
got the benefit of both. I got my education while I was 
training and still kept my competitive level high. That 
was the major difference between here and China. 

In China, we were training so hard and were 
so focused. That is the system. You have to give up 
your study time to pursue your athletic life. But now, 
since I came here to study, and also won the NCAA 
championship, I have set a good example for Chinese 
Limin Liu as an undergraduate. swimmers. The coach was surprised, because I’m not 
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only studying in the States, but also training and able to compete on the national level. 
I think that is a good example to set for the Chinese. 

The second benefit of being here is that here you are not only an athlete, but also 
you can develop your other interests and find different programs to study. You may 
become a doctor, lawyer, or a businesswoman in the future. In China, the roads are 
pretty narrow. Most full-time athletes, when they retire, go to the sports college and 
become PE teachers and coaches. The Chinese athletes don’t become doctors or lawyers 
or other careers. It seems like it is pretty limited. Over here, they open more doors; you 
have more directions as an American woman athlete. 

I do notice that there is still a big difference here between womens and men’s 
athletics, [laughter] Football players always have some benefits. I don’t know if that 
is true or not—I heard some news, not from UNR, but from some other states—but 
the men’s team became beneficial for the school because they can easily get sponsors, 
and the school can gain ticket income. The school values the men’s team more than 
the women’s team. I think here, academically, they had it easy. That’s how I feel, the 
impression I got. [laughter] 

Cary Groth (athletic director, 2004-present) 

I am very much involved with our program when it comes to academics and compliance. 
Our support units in that area do not report to athletics; however, I am copied on all 
pertinent information. There are many checks and balances within our program and 
the same is true with the compliance and academic programs. Regarding Title IX, we 
typically hire an outside source to come in and evaluate our program. [....] 

I think Nevada is in wonderful shape regarding Title IX, and it’s evident with the 
Kennedy Index. The week before I started at Nevada, I was invited to a luncheon with a 
group of eight or nine men and women including Val Cooke and Cissy Rosenauer. The 
purpose of the luncheon was to give me the background of their efforts, and frustrations, 
regarding Title IX at Nevada. 

There are schools that have many equity challenges still today. It’s better to come 
into a situation where you don’t have to fight those battles up front, especially if you are 
a woman. 

Mary Conklin (director of development for womens athletics, 1996-2001, and Pack PAWS 
member) 

I think the Kennedy Index is perceived nationally to have great significance. It’s probably 
the only thing in the area of Title IX where any kind of background research has been 
done, or somebody’s really taken a look at compliance and just how good is it. Charles 
Kennedy is the only one at this point who’s done an analysis of all of the EADA [Equity 
in Athletics Disclosure Act] stats that every athletic department sends in to the NCAA. 
They’ve just analyzed the stats that we sent in, and it’s a relative thing. Compared to 
everybody else, we’re at the top of the heap. We all still have a long way to go, and people 
like Val Cooke, Vicky Mendoza, Joan Wright, and even Cissy Rosenauer—attorneys 
who really know what we need to be doing—they’re not impressed, because they know 
we still have a long way to go. It’s a good thing that we are making progress, and it’s a 
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good thing to be acknowledged as making progress, but if you look at the number of 
schools across the country who really are in compliance, it’s precious few. 

Chris Ault (athletic director, 1986-2004) 

There aren’t many schools, if any in the country, that can compete with us in what we’ve 
done in gender equity because of the people involved, from the state to Dixie May to 
the Wiegand Foundation. It was just terrific. And at that time there was no publicity for 
it. People just wouldn’t write about it, but now it makes headlines, so I’m proud of that. 

I was a coach and an administrator at the time it happened. President Crowley was 
certainly instrumental, as were all the people who supported it, but the on-campus, 
day-to-day activity had to be driven by the good people internally in terms of the 
administration and the coaches that we hired for sports. 

Our university is so much better for it, and I think the expectations for our athletic 
program are now where they should be. You expect to be good and very competitive. I 
know when Cary took over as the administrator, she didn’t have to worry about going 
and raising money for the women’s side. They were fully funded. And the state jumping 
in with tuition waivers for both our men and women was unheard of. That’s how much 
they believe in education, and that’s big. 

So, it’s a neat deal, and despite all the trials and tribulations involved in building it, 
the bottom line is, through the help of an awful lot of people and the direction of some 
good people moving forward, our program is solid, both on the men’s and women’s 
sides. 


A TIME TO SHINE 

Although all of Nevada’s teams have loyal followings, coaches and players alike have 
expressed their frustration through the years with a perceived lack of media coverage. 
Members of Pack PAWS have long worked to increase attendance at games, matches, and 
meets, and to draw broader attention to the accomplishments of these remarkable women. 
Thanks to the efforts of these and other supporters, as well as more sophisticated means of 
promotion, Nevada’s women athletes have been in the spotlight more than ever, although 
many acknowledge that more work remains to be done to enhance their visibility even 
further. 

Ada Gee (women’s basketball coach, 1993-2003) 

Initially, we had no visibility. Those were some of the battles we had to fight, and a lot 
of people in the community helped us. Everyone loves a winner, so I think winning, as 
our program started to grow and take off, did a lot for that publicity. 

I think through persistence with the media, the sports editors, and the writers, we 
finally got a beat writer that was going to cover us. They never traveled with us. They 
travel with the men still to this day. Steve Sneddon [of the Reno Gazette-Journal] goes 
with the men, but no one travels with the women. I don’t know if they perceive it as not 
being important or if it’s a monetary issue, but there are programs whose beat writers 
do travel with them. The writers, though, did a much better job then. It was tough, 
and since I left I think the coverage has gotten worse. I think you need to continue to 
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open those doors as a coach, you need to be available, you need to be out in the public 
making a difference. I think it’s unfortunate. The women do deserve more coverage, but 
we made great strides. 

We were also very involved in the community. I’ve always believed in life that you 
are very fortunate, and you should always appreciate where you’re at. I tried to instill 
this in student athletes, that they’re always more fortunate than others. Yes, we may 
go through difficult times, but we’re going to get through them. It’s going to make us 
tougher as individuals in our lives, whether it’s basketball or life, and we need to really 
reflect outwardly. By giving back to other people in your community, you’re going to 
gain tenfold, and I think that was one thing that we did well. 

I think people felt like they knew us. They could get a little closer to us than maybe 
to the men’s program at that time. We’d do different functions, and we’d circle the court 
after games, so I think all those things helped our visibility, because people felt a little 
bit more in touch with our program. 

Curt Kraft (womens track coach, 1994-2004) 

Everybody likes to watch a winner, I guess, and everybody likes to watch people that 
are doing well. You can’t force people to watch something, and you can’t force people 
to read something. It’s tough to promote things. People have choices. Were women’s 
sports visible? Yes, of course they were visible. People knew that we had women’s sports 
at UNR. They knew we had women’s volleyball and women’s track. Now it’s a matter of 
how you get people to come out and support that and watch it. 

So, were they visible? The question is how you make them become more visible. 
How do you get in the paper, and how do you get in the news? One of the things that I 
did when I was coaching there is I developed relationships with people, and I felt like 
that was one of the big reasons why people supported track and field. People do things 
for people—that’s really the bottom line. When you go out of your way to do things for 
people, then people will go out of their way to do things for you. 

I developed a nice relationship with Channel 2, Channel 4, and Channel 8—the 
three local affiliates. I had a nice relationship with the Reno Gazette-Journal. I had a 
great relationship with the Sparks Tribune. That stuff was nurtured and built and cared 
for year after year, and I had been there fourteen years. So in terms of visibility, they did 
about as good a job for us as they did for any of the major sports even. But before they 
covered you, there had to be something to cover. 

I also developed relationships with the radio stations in town. I worked hard at 
that, and that just didn’t happen overnight. I think a lot of that had to do with the fact 
that I went out of my way to show how much I appreciated what they did for me. It’s 
called follow up, follow through, emailing, and making their job easier. So that’s how we 
became visible. 

Wendy Damonte (student athlete, swimming, 1990-1992, and member of Pack PAWS) 

There is a huge problem with the visibility of women’s sports, but the reason that there 
is a problem with it is because the TV media, newspapers, and magazines have to sell, 
and what are most people interested in? What do most people go to? They go to the 
men’s sports. Look at the attendance difference between a men’s basketball game and a 
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womens basketball game. So, are you going to put the womens basketball game on the 
front page? Of course not. Are you going to cover the womens basketball game on TV? 
Sure, if we have time. 

J.K. Metzker at Channel 2 gets two minutes, sometimes three minutes, if he’s lucky, 
to do his whole sportscast. So, are you going to squeeze in a women’s basketball game 
when you have Tiger Woods playing golf and you’ve got the men’s basketball team going 
to the NCAA? 

You have to pick and choose, and women’s athletics just isn’t that popular. It never 
has been, and I don’t know that it ever will be. I don’t know why that is, but maybe 
because men are just faster and more physical, people like the intensity of a men’s game 
better. 

I don’t know, but we certainly had more issues back then. The swim team was never 
covered, and we were winning championships. We were the best team at the school, and 
we never had cameras in our faces or any publicity. 

When I was on Pack PAWS that was a big push for a lot of the women to get us 
covered in the newspaper, and so a small group of women started just flooding the 
e-mails—because by then e-mail had come about, and it was easier to contact people 
at the newspaper. Then you started to see women’s athletics inside the paper more— 
certainly not on the cover, but inside. Then maybe a couple of years later, it was on the 
front page but below the fold. “Hey, we’ll take that.” Now you see the women’s softball 
program is eighteenth in the nation right now, and they are getting front-page stories. 
So, I think it is evolving. 

I think it is becoming better. It’s never going to compete with men’s sports though; 
it just won’t. I don’t bang my head against the wall about it. I swam because I personally 
wanted to swim. I don’t necessarily want to go watch swimmers. That’s the difference. 

Kurt Richter (mens tennis coach 1987-1998; womens tennis coach 1987-2005) 

If you look at the general paper, the Reno Gazette-Journal, it is a high school paper, not a 
college paper. Any team could complain, for the most part, with the exception of men’s 
football and basketball, because high school sports get a tremendous amount of press. 
That is the philosophy of the Reno Gazette-Journal. Their main support and focus is 
on high school sports. They will write some articles about football and the college. For 
tennis, we usually got one a year, whether we were 18-0 or 0-18. 

A few times they wrote more, but on the average you would get one a year. Usually, 
it was before conference—how you were going to do. Whether we are having an 
awesome year, or we’re having a year where we are struggling, I want the same coverage. 
I remember that we had a season the first year in the WAC where we were 13-0—hadn’t 
lost a match—and nobody wrote about us. Even the Sagebrush on campus didn’t. I 
think we ended up finishing 15-2 or something like that. Then the next year we were 
struggling. We were maybe 2-6, and so then they are writing articles like, “What’s wrong 
with the tennis program?” 

I said, “Hey, I didn’t see you guys writing last year when our program was 13-0, and 
no one even knows we exist. Then, all of a sudden, the tennis program has gone to hell 
in a hand basket because we are 2-6?” 

I felt that if they can only give us one or two articles a year, that’s OK, but just 
be consistent. Now that I’m not coaching, I pick up and read the local paper, and the 
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coverage is the same as it always has been. I think I’ve seen one article on the mens 
tennis team so far this year. What I mean by that is an article—I’m not talking about box 
scores. I haven’t seen one on the women’s yet. 

I never really worried about that. I was more concerned with me and my team 
doing the best we could. If someone wanted to write about our team, I thought it was a 
bonus, and it was great. I wasn’t going to really worry about it and spend a lot of time or 
effort during my day calling the Gazette or the paper on campus to say, “Hey, you need 
to do an article on us.” I’ve got better things to worry about, so I really never thought 
twice about whether we were getting too much press or no press. I took that stuff in 
stride. 

Cary Groth (athletic director, 2004-present) 

Our local newspaper does not see much value in reporting on our women’s programs, 
and that is more typical than not. It’s sad. Regarding TV, we would have an opportunity 
to get some of our women’s sports on TV but the conference deal is not one that 
encourages that opportunity. [....] 

Shortly after I arrived at Nevada, we developed Wolf Pack Sports Properties. WPSP 
services the promotional needs of the entire program. It is a culmination of television, 
radio, advertising and social media. The coordination of WPSP affords opportunities 
for all of our sports. It specifically has opened many promotional opportunities for our 
women’s programs. Now, some of our women’s programs are on TV and radio, and 
have coordinated promotional days for their sports. 

Devin Scruggs (womens head volleyball coach, 1997-present) 

I would say volleyball is fairly visible. We have had quite a bit of success, especially since 
1998 when we started going to the NCAAs. I think we’ve become a little bit less visible 
as the men’s sports have become more visible. Men’s basketball was really struggling, 
and football was struggling, for the first five or six years I was here. Now, both of 
those sports have turned it around, so I think they have gained a lot more support and 
notoriety. I wouldn’t say we have lost notoriety because of that, but I think it’s just died 
out a little bit. 

There are certainly marketing people and promotions people that are trying to 
get word out. We are doing different things. I would say it’s a staffing issue more than 
anything. When we added all of the sports we didn’t add as many new marketing 
and promotions people, so those same people have to work a lot harder to try to 
accommodate all the sports. It’s watered down a little bit in terms of administrative 
support and support staff. [....] 

This morning I was at the post office, and I saw one of the women that works 
there—she’s been there a long time, and I’ve been at UNR a long time. 

She said “Hey Devin, how are you? When is Hawaii coming to town?” 

I’ve never met her, and we’ve never said, “My name is Devin ....” But she knew who 
I was and what sport I coached. I handed her a schedule, and I said, “Soccer is on one 
side; volleyball is on the other.” 

She said, “Oh, I’m a volleyball fan.” 

I said, “Great! Me too, that’s what I do.” 
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It’s those kinds of interactions where you realize that people really do notice, and 
they do care. They may not all come to the matches, but they have a pretty good idea of 
how you do or at least your reputation. 

Last year we did not have that great of a year, but in the past we have been very 
strong, and people would automatically just say, “I hear you have a great team.” 

I would say “Well, actually, this time we’re struggling,” but the reputation was that 
we were a strong team. I think the excitement for the athletic program as a whole has 
increased. It helps when some of the men’s sports become stronger. I think what Trent 
Johnson and Mark Fox have done for men’s basketball has helped all of us because of 
the strength and success of their program. It gets people talking about the university. 

Jean Perry (special assistant to the president for athletics academics and compliance, 
2006-present) 

While there’s not a lot of athletics in this town, there are a lot of things to do, so we are 
competing with a very busy town and a lot of people who would rather be outdoors 
than indoors. As there is more televised, I think that will help. There are many men that 
I know that would rather watch women’s basketball at the collegiate level than men’s, 
because it better reflects the kind of ball they play. Most of the men I know can’t dunk 
the ball. There is a lot of defense, and it’s what they remember or what they even play 
in their club leagues. Women don’t play above the rim; their game is below the rim 
because of height. We all love to watch Nick Fazekas, but we can’t play ball like him. The 
men think they can play ball like the college women; they can’t, but it’s closer to what 
they remember. 

And you know it’s a fun game to watch, because you can go sit right at courtside for 
five, seven, or ten dollars, whatever the cost of admission is. You try to get a ticket to 
the men’s game, and if you can even get one, bring your binoculars. A lot of people like 
that, too; it’s a more intimate environment. Now, hopefully, that will grow; I think it just 
takes reminding people that that’s an alternative. I know the Athletics Department is 
really promoting women’s basketball this year, and they are having a promotional night 
almost every night, and I think that will help. 

Michelle Gardner (womens softball coach, 2002-2008) 

When we do our media guide we always have, and I do this intentionally, one photo 
where my team is all dressed in dresses. I want them to be young women. I want them 
to understand that there’s nothing wrong with putting on your cleats, getting dirty, 
getting beat up, having scratches on your legs, and then turning around that night and 
putting on a cocktail dress and walking in some place and being who you are. 

Through the years I have had a lot of kids that are comfortable on both sides— 
being an athlete and being a woman. There’s nothing wrong with being a female athlete. 
Going out there and leaving your heart and soul on the field like any male does and 
then turning around and putting on a suit and walking in to a dinner. There’s nothing 
wrong with that. 

I have had some kids that say, “Coach, do I really have to wear a dress? I hate 
dresses!” 
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“Well fine, you hate them but for this picture you’re going to put it on.” I don’t like 
wearing dresses but I’m going to put it on when I have to. The whole thing is that in 
our society today you’ve got to be able to wear both hats. It’s kind of like being a mom 
and being a coach; you’ve got to wear both hats. Some women are mom and dad and 
breadwinner all by themselves. 

Ali McKnight (student athlete, track, early-1990s, and professional athlete) 

I always say it is really cool to be a great athlete but still a feminine, attractive woman. 
The university has brought attention to women’s sports. And I think they have definitely 
capitalized on that. They have posters of all the women’s sports around, and the girls 
dressed up in their club wear. If it works, then use it. If it’s going to get asses in seats, so 
to speak, then do it. I don’t think that that is exploiting or compromising women at all. 

I think it’s the other way around. We should be proud of our femininity and the fact that 
we are great athletes, or vice versa. However you want to look at it. I definitely think it 
has brought a positive viewpoint, maybe, community wide. 

ALTHOUGH THEIR MEMBERSHIPS and goals evolved through the years, the members 
of Pack PAWS remained firm in their commitment to promote women’s athletics at the 
University of Nevada, Reno. Whether through special events, advocacy, or fundraising, 
these individuals continued to work closely with the Athletics Department to achieve their 
common goals. 

Kerri Garcia (student athlete, tennis, 1988-1992, and member of Pack PAWS) 

The three years that I have been on the board [of Pack PAWS], I have chaired the Salute 
to Champions Dinner, a community dinner to raise funds for women athletes and the 
Athletics Department. Every year we try to bring 
in an athlete to speak. We’ve had Jennie Finch, Lisa 
Fernandez, and soccer player, Julie Foudy, former 
all-Americans, Olympians, professionals—just 

really great speakers. We’ve tried to reach out to the 
community to get the younger girl athletes to come 
and see all the different athletes at the university 
and be inspired by whoever is speaking. It’s been 
successful; we’ve steadily grown it, and I think we will 
continue to do that. 

The Fall Harvest Food and Wine Pairing really 

has grown, also. That’s a little different, because it’s a 

live and silent auction, and it’s a very small group of 

people—once it sells out, it sells out. But the beauty of 

it is that all the coaches from the women’s teams are 

our waiters, so we get to tip them and talk to them. 

That has become a really popular event very quickly. 

Those are our two main events, and then Girls „ . „ . , , . 

Kerri Garcia as an undergraduate. 

and Women in Sports Day, which is more outreach to 
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A member of the University of Nevada’s womens tennis team demonstrates how to use a racket at a 
Girls and Women in Sports Day event at Lawlor Events Center. 


Victoria Mendoza (member of Northern Nevada Women Lawyers and member of Pack 
PAWS) 


One problem Pack PAWS is trying to address now is butts in seats, [laughter] Preserving 
what we have, making sure that people go to the games and have enthusiasm for the 
womens sports, doing the Girls and Women in Sports Day That’s turned into a really 
fun thing and a really good thing at the university, because it’s something that involves 


the community, but it involves all the women’s sports. Usually, unless they are traveling, 
most of the team members for every sport are there. It has been at Lawlor the last 
couple years, and it’s a great event and very popular. 

It’s really a demonstration, where all around the walkway of Lawlor there will be 
members of the volleyball, tennis, softball teams, and they will usually be doing a demo. 
The athletes will show how to dribble, and then the younger girls get to dribble. For 
tennis they have mini courts set up. 

The girls get to interact with the athletes and learn about the university. There are 
giveaways, lunch, and usually there’s a basketball game. The last couple years we have 
had two middle school teams play. It’s just a day to celebrate and to be proud, and it’s 
great seeing kids. 
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the athletes and the younger kids. The two groups, they just love it. That is going to 
make more people interested in the sports and come to the games. 

In fact, last year I had a client who had three girls, and she found out about it 
and wanted me to go with her, so we went over there. It’s in the top of Lawlor Events 
Center, and each of the teams has representative people there that explain what their 
sport is about, and the kids get to do some little interactive thing associated with the 
sports. They even had the male football players there, and they let the kids put the pads 
and hats on, and they threw the ball around. From that, those three girls and their 
mother started going to the basketball games. The kids were so excited about meeting 
the athletes and getting their autographs, and they just started begging their mother. 
They lived in Fernley, and their mother brought them in to the games. They were so 
excited, and they went to every game until the end of the season. Parents around here 
look for things that are cheap to go to and that the kids like. 

Debbie Fuetsch (student athlete, tennis, 1980-1982, and member of Pack PAWS) 

I think Cary Groth came on just shortly after I started working with Pack PAWS. The 
first meeting that we had with her was tough for her, because it was right during our 
elections, and we had a little bit of a debate, but she came on board and has really 
been such a strong support for the athletic program. I don’t know how to put Cary 
into words. She’s wonderful, very personable, approachable, and caring. She’s done a lot 
for women’s athletics and for the athletic program itself. Not that things weren’t great 
before, but I think it was just the next step in making it a stronger environment. 

Pack PAWS was changing a little bit. The founders of Pack PAWS were a group of 
women who went and really pushed the Title IX issues with President Crowley. They 
had been instrumental in moving some of the Title IX issues on the campus forward, 
and they did a great job. Val Cooke, Mary Conklin, and Cissy Rosenauer were a group, 
and they did a great job. Angie Taylor was key. 

Then we were moving from a time when they had to push a lot to a time where the 
university now had the personnel in place for compliance. Cary was at the helm, and 
there wasn’t as much of a need to be so involved in Title IX and the compliance side of 
it. There was a group that felt that we still needed some of the people that were part of 
that original group to be in the leadership roles, instead of some of the newer people 
coming on board, so it was a little bit of a difficult time, but we got through it. 

My focus wasn’t so much on the Title IX and gender equity issues as it was on 
building more awareness of the women’s sports programs and what we had going on. I 
was on that gender equity committee, and I know a lot of people wanted us to be really 
involved in the compliance side of Title IX and how the university was doing, but I 
tried to steer us a little bit away from that because I knew that we had the right people 
in place to take care of those issues without a group of volunteers getting too overly 
involved. 

Wendy Damonte (student athlete, swimming, 1990-1992, and member of Pack PAWS) 

The year that I really wanted to start making some differences and figuring it all out, 
Angie left, and so the wind got knocked out of the sails for a little bit, as far as I was 
concerned, because I didn’t have that person next to me. Then Cindy Fox took over, 
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and there were some battles between Pack PAWS and the administration up there. Pack 
PAWS had to fight, fight, fight so hard when Chris Ault was the athletic director, because 
they had what they wanted to do, and Chris had his impression of what Pack PAWS was 
all about, and sometimes they didn’t see eye-to-eye. There were some hard years. 

See, Pack PAWS wanted to raise money just for their own coffers. They felt 
like everything we raised needed to go into just Pack PAWS for the girls, and the 
administration said, “Well, were not so sure about that.” There were always battles over 
money, and there were always battles over how much support Pack PAWS was going 
to get from office people, if nothing else. But then the administration gave us a liaison, 
so we had somebody working directly with us. I think the more money Pack PAWS 
earned, the more powerful the organization became, the more respect it got, and the 
more it was listened to and was given a little more leeway. 

Mary Conklin (director of development for womens athletics, 1996-2001, and Pack PAWS 
member) 

We had a strategic planning meeting for Pack PAWS last spring, and a number of the 
women in that group had been with me. There were some people that have been after 
the fact who don’t know what the fight was, and I’ve seen a little of it right now. Cary 
wants to absorb our group, Pack PAWS, into the athletic association, the AAUN. Her 
vision is that we will all be one, and there’s this corps of women who are saying, “No, 
we don’t want to do that, because what we bring to the table is our perseverance, our 
persistence, and our watchdog mentality, and if we let ourselves get sucked in, we’re 
going to stop doing what we need to continue.” Like I said, we’ve still got a long way 
to go; we need to keep doing this. I think maybe in their own way they’re articulating 
the same thing, that once you let your guard down, once you let yourself get lulled into 
thinking this is a good thing, you stop the energy and the focus of moving forward. 

Victoria Mendoza (member of Northern Nevada Women Lawyers and member of Pack 
PAWS) 

When I first got involved in Pack PAWS you kind of had the old guard and the old way 
of thinking in the Athletics Department—that athletics is for men and not particularly 
for women. So they did everything to make sure that the men do well, and then the 
women got the leftovers. That was kind of the attitude, but that was kind of the attitude 
everyplace. 

There was a lot in the national press about Title IX, the Olympics women athletes 
getting better, and high school sports getting better, and so you’re having better trained 
girls and more people out there who want sports, and more people who understand the 
value of the scholarships. Those ads that they put on now are the greatest—about how 
these student athletes are going to be majoring in something else in life and this is just 
really an opportunity to go to school. They are not going pro in sports, they are going 
pro in something else. So that is what it’s about. 

Now we have a new athletic director, and it’s a woman. She’s been on Title IX 
committees, and she knows all of that, so there is a difference. She’s not of the old school. 
She has restructured the Athletics Department. As far as how Pack PAWS interacts 
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with that, I still think we do the same things. We raise money to support and promote 
womens athletics at the university. 

Cary Groth (athletic director, 2004-present) 

Pack PAWS has been the foundation for our womens athletics program. Their 
persistence in making sure that there are equitable opportunities for women has been 
admirable. Still, in order for organizations to be successful, they need to recognize 
when it’s time for change. In my opinion, and that of others, it was time for change. 
To determine the future direction, we brought in a facilitator and invited all that have 
ever been involved with the organization. We had an engaged and productive retreat 
and outlined the goals for Pack PAWS. The people that were involved were happy with 
the outcome. As it is with most things, the people who chose not to come sat back and 
criticized the outcome. That serves no purpose in my opinion. 

One of the most successful promotional activities for women athletics has been 
Girls and Women in Sports Day—this is an annual event that engages the community 
youth with our women athletes. It’s been well attended and meets the objectives of the 
event. [....] 

It has become easier to fundraise for our women’s programs because of recent 
success and because of donors like Dixie May. Dixie has led the way by donating 
millions of dollars to our athletics program and the majority of those dollars have been 
earmarked for women’s scholarships. [....] 

We are about to launch a fundraising campaign for our programs which include 
raising funds for our daily operations and facility needs. Developing new revenue 
sources are critical to meet the needs of a growing competitive program. 

Mary Conklin (director of development for womens athletics, 1996-2001, and Pack PAWS 
member) 

The system is not resisting like it was ten, fifteen years ago. In fact, in some instances, 
the system is working with us. This strategic planning group that Pack PAWS put 
together—a lot of these women see us continuing to be a watchdog, but, even more, 
evolving into how we can be mentors to these student athletes. How can we take 
accomplished women who are, say, involved on our board and shadow and mentor 
these young women? 

Actually, Val Cooke articulated it. She says, “I want interaction with these students, 
because they’re going to something else. They need to interface with women they can 
admire, or they can emulate, or they can follow, and I’m willing to kick the door open 
for some of them.” 

I think in the next ten years we’re still going to need money; we’re still going to need 
watchdogs; we’re still going to need people who keep athletic directors’ and university 
presidents’ feet to the fire. Don’t get complacent, because we can slip back real fast—it’s 
real easy. 
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OVERTIME: REFLECTIONS ON WOMEN IN SPORTS 

Here, chroniclers share their thoughts on women in sports, both in terms of past 
accomplishments and future goals. Their words stress the importance of conveying 
knowledge of past challenges to younger generations of female athletes who, 
knowingly or not, stand on the strong shoulders of their pioneering predecessors. 

Charlene Bybee (student athlete, gymnastics, 1972-1976, and Pack PAWS 
member) 

What I have always felt for the female athletes today is they don’t really 
understand how it was when women older than myself, first of all, had no 
opportunity at all to even compete. Then there were women who did get to 
compete like I did, without the money, without the facilities, then women 
who in the beginning had the scholarships. They don’t understand just how 
far down the road we’ve come. We still have a ways to go, but they need to 
truly appreciate that they are where they are today because of a lot of sacrifices 
from women that came before them. They need to understand what a different 
world it is, which is a really good thing, and that it can get even better and even 
stronger for female athletes. [....] 

I never had daughters that I could raise to be female athletes and give them 
all the possible opportunities in athletics and support them like my parents 
supported my sister and I and my brothers. We were all athletes, and whatever 
we wanted to do—and most of us chose sports—we had that backing of my 
mom and my dad. 

Since I don’t have daughters, I can raise boys that are supportive and 
encouraging of women athletes. My boys learned at an early age to never say, 
“They can’t do that—they’re a girl,” whether it was sports or anything else, 
[laughter] 

Curt Kraft (womens track coach, 1994-2004) 

In my opinion, today women in whatever sport we’re talking about—basketball, 
tennis, golf, track—I don’t think they know any different. If you were to ask a 
lady trackster, a lady softball player, or a lady tennis player, they wouldn’t know 
any different. They would think that women’s basketball has been around for 
120 years. 

If you were to ask a track lady in 2008 sitting here today, they would think 
track has been around since the beginning of mankind. They don’t know. My 
point is that they look at themselves as equals. They look at themselves just as 
important as the men’s sports. They look at themselves as being supported and 
recognized 

This gender equity thing has come so far that they’re not looked upon any 
differently, I don’t think. Our lady track people get treated no differently than 
our men track people in terms of money, support, scholarship. The women 
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basketball players on campus get treated no differently than the male basketball 
players. From a money standpoint I think they get treated pretty doggone good. 

Kristen Avansino (dance professor, 1971-1980) 

It’s interesting, because I have two daughters. One was actually a women’s studies 
minor at Georgetown, so she had all of the intellectual reservoir of information 
about what women had done and suffered and rose above, et cetera. She would 
say, and still does occasionally, to me, “I can’t believe what all of you did in those 
early years. Wow!” 

We just did. I’ll speak for myself only. I was not angry. I was not angered. I 
was devoted, and I was disciplined and did what was needed to create. It’s only 
in retrospect that I can view realities that were inequitable or less than desirable. 
I saw myself as a positivist—not that I had that discussion with myself, but that 
was my role. 

My daughter said to me, “Wow! Your generation laid the groundwork. You 
were the facilitators.” 

I looked at her and said, “We did it. We just did it.” And that’s healthy. 
Michelle Gardner (womens softball coach, 2002-2008) 

I just really, growing up, always felt like I wanted to compete with the boys. 
I played football in the neighborhood, and I was the best football player. I 
played basketball, and I was the best basketball player. I ran track and I was 
the fastest. It was really kind of a personal mission for me to be better than 
what they were. People always said, “Well, guys do it, and you’re just a girl. 
You’re just a girl.” I have heard that my whole life. What does that mean to 
you—you’re just a girl? 

I think growing up back then that was a bigger factor than what it is now 
because I think women have made their place. They have actually put things in 
motion that have given them more equality, but there is just a big difference still 
to this day. 

Ada Gee (womens basketball coach, 1993-2003) 

I think some people will always look at women in sport negatively. It depends 
on their perspective and maybe their background. There are maybe still some 
old-timers or old-school people that feel that way, but I think it’s very few and 
far between. I don’t think there are really that many stigmas attached. 

Again, I think there are a lot of people that are tremendously supportive, 
and I think now it really starts at a young age. Youth sports programs now 
include the boys and girls. In fact, my daughter played when she was five on a 
soccer team with boys, so the boys and girls played together before they split. 
I think all of those things certainly help, from a sociological standpoint, boys 
learn to be more accepting of the fact that girls are right here playing with them. 
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T-ball does the same thing when boys and girls young. So I think those things 
have changed. 

You’re always going to have people that aren’t supportive or that don’t 
think it’s feminine—a woman can’t be feminine and play sports. I really think, 
though, there are far fewer of those individuals today than thirty years ago. 
Most people, I think, realize it’s just a positive thing in a young person’s life, 
particularly a young woman’s life. 

Ali McKnight (student athlete, track, early-1990s, and professional athlete) 

It is very difficult to make a living as an athlete, especially for women. I 
don’t think that will ever change. It has definitely changed for the better as 
far as recognition for achievements and athletic ability, but the bottom line 
is women’s athletics, in my opinion, will never be taken as seriously as men’s. 
There are not going to be guys sitting around the TV, or women for that matter, 
watching women’s sports. We have to face that fact. I have seen the media make 
a huge and positive effort, if you will, to promote women’s sports, even if it is 
in a little bit of a sexist way. 

In terms of trying to make a living as a female athlete, obviously we don’t 
have the same opportunities as men. I always say that if I was a guy I would be 
playing in the NFL. I am really sure of that. It is hard as a female athlete, but 
fortunately for me I had awesome support around the community. It was from 
many different sponsors that helped me along the way. 

John Legarza (mens golf coach, 1975-1994; womens golf coach, 1977-1978; 
coordinator of womens athletics, 1979-1984) 

I look at it now, and I feel really, really proud that I was just a really small part 
of when it started. I am just thrilled, because I have some granddaughters, 
and I can see that the oldest one is going to get a great education at a great 
institution, and it’s going to be paid for. I have a younger granddaughter that is 
better than all of them. I have a grandson that is going to Miami of Ohio on a 
full ride—a magnificent school. Academically, it’s one of the best. Little Alexis 
I’m sure will play at one of the big conferences, because she is so talented. I 
think, “Wow, this couldn’t have happened years ago.” 

My daughters and I talk about it. My eldest daughter, Kim, is very, very 
bright and had so much athletic ability, but at the time, there was nothing 
available. My youngest, Sherry, is eight years younger, and they had started 
programs when she was in junior high school, but a girl knocked her down 
and didn’t say she was sorry, so Sherry quit, [laughter] 

Kim’s daughter is in a basketball program at the YMCA, and they all get 
to play, and it’s a joy watching. Before, I wouldn’t go to a game. The boys had 
everything then, and the girls had nothing. 

I think we are on the right page. I wish they could do more in fundraising, 
but now they have people in place to do that. I think that the right things 
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have happened—maybe the wrong ways sometimes—but the right things have 
happened. We have to applaud the people that really pushed these programs to 
where they are now. 

Jean Perry (special assistant to the president for athletics academics and 
compliance, 2006-present) 

The changes in womens athletics between when I was younger and now have 
been phenomenal. It’s so important to focus on how we’ve gotten to where we 
are, with an eye to the future, certainly, but I hate to get overly bogged down in 
the negative when there’s so much positive to look at—when you look at a little 
girl who is basically told, “You can’t play Little League,” to the opportunities that 
the young women have today, and, frankly, to the way the young men interact 
with them. I watch our student athletes interact with each other, and there’s not 
a sense of the female athletes being a bunch of Amazons or anything. They are 
in the weight room together, they are in the training room together, and they 
support each other. 

With the consciousness that society has of female body image, in particular, 
there is a reality that athletics is a good weight control. It gives you a body that 
people appreciate and, frankly, people like muscles on women now. That’s quite 
a change from the 1940s when you were supposed to be alabaster skinned and 
as soft as you could possibly be. I look at some of these student athletes, and 
they are incredibly strong, but because of women’s physiology they are never 
going to be muscle-bound. So, you can lift quite a bit of weight, and it tones 
you, and it does strengthen you, but you’re not going to look like a football 
linebacker. 

I look at the Hollywood people, who we often look to for body image, 
and I see how strong they are. They lift weights, they train now, and it’s just a 
total societal change where athletic, strong women are valued. They are not an 
aberration anymore. When we were in high school you could do whatever you 
wanted with girls’ sports. That was fine, and hardly anybody even knew you 
did it, and nobody particularly cared. Now that’s kind of who the cool kids are. 
What a nice change. 

Rayona Sharpnack (multi-sport student athlete, 1969-1973) 

I think that as far as we’ve gone, we’ve still got room to go. I see what happens 
in women’s sports. If you look at the WNBA, which is the closest thing we now 
have to a bona fide professional women’s team sport that’s viable, it’s only viable 
because it was coupled with the NBA. And those athletes, the ones that I’ll be 
watching tomorrow night in the national championship, aren’t going to make 
anywhere near what the guys are making, so I think we just have a long ways to 
go. I’m going to keep carrying the torch for as long as I am taking up space on 
the planet, and I hope other people will, too. 
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